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STrRGICAL- A;^AT 0M,Y. 

liv .iosi:m lucijsE, 




7he sinf/fdpr sncoens of ////.v Wod' e^dniufited the Vied Edition of 1000 (jjjjies^ wity^i d.i 

months of its completion. 

This Si'ooiid Edrt ion xWlJ bo i>suod al the same rof^onablo .price/ and illusi rated with 
' out iivly new and improved Plates^ 

gThc^dnigltd) pcbici’J prc.$.^ Iws quite cvbuustcb tbc borbs of pt;u3c iu 

t rcouuncujing ibis abmirublc aicatisc." 

• • 

.Uvston (V.S.) Medical a^d Surgical Juurnal. 


London ; John (4iirciiill, rrinres-stroet, 8o]io. 


Ofi the 1st of Januart/f 1854, Vol, XTlII.i poeJi^^ro, cloth. Ca*. 6i/. 

HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 




/niK m 4 :djcal 'sc iences. 

•4';i)lTlir) fiY •‘.V. IJ. HANKING, AI.D. {'mitiil); mid 

* ('. II. H'A'DCLIl'FK, AI.D. Loud. 

-^IS VOLUME CONT^ilNS'AN ELABORATE REPORT ON INSANITY. 

Loudon: Jr.Hix Cuuucuii.L, PriiyYs-strect, Soho. 

. Nearlp readp, Svo, cloth, with Maps^ 

. . .1 

REPORT OF TVHi;”hiJB-COMMI,TTEE OF THE ROYAL 
* 'COLLEGE OF PHYSICJANS ON CHOLERA. 

* i' ' 

Loudon: iTqiin CiruRCuliE Pruiccs-^sircet, &oho. • 
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Quarterly Adv^rtim' for Jamiary, 1854. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS PRINTED FO^ WALTON & MABERLT, 

XTPPFJl' GoVeP -street, <fe TVY ]*ANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

^ f / 

ISvtc reach/, 4^^- I.^j^rlce One Venn^ ; ami Pari I., price Fiveppua,, of , 

Dr, Dardner^s Miiseum of Science and. Art ; a ^HffisceK 

^ ol JiATnicI ivc ;in(l Amusing Tiaolr; on llio PhysicnJ Sr*ifncf.R, niul on 

J.]»|)lir'a< ion t(j 1 Ik* Utos of info , 

Tlir A\'ork will l)o j)n])llslif‘d at ©no P(‘*niy, in Wcfklv Xuinlu'rs of Sixloon Pagos, 
Pii’gr l;^ino 5 ^n-iniod on good paper, in a olcar lyj)o, Tiiul illnM rated, wlieii ncccsi^ary, 
l)y Plngvaviiigs on Wood. ;Vlso, in Aloiitldy .I'urlp^nnof Pivopenec, in a wnipjjcr : 

, and ill Quarterly VoIuurs, iK‘a1lv hound, priee One sluHiarj and Sisjienee. 

The following subjects form Early Numbers ^f the Work; 

The Sun and AIooTi. 


Tlic Planets, are they InhahjJicS Glghesr 
Poymh/ Fjillaeie.s. in Qnetiions of 
• i'liysieal Science. 

AVealher Prngnosi ie.^<. 

The 'I'ides. 

Eoeojiiolion by Land and Water iji tlie 
• Pnited Slfites. 

The Eh'Clrie Tidegraph. 

Lunar Influenees. • 

Co met ary IntlTM'nees. • 

Eclipses. • 

Meteoric St flues and Sliooting Stars. 


^LKtiiudes and IjOiigitudes. 

Stenyi J'ower. • 

The Eye a»d S’ghl. 

The Jv'ir and ILoaring. 

Tlmnder and Liglitning. . , 

Light. • 

'Hic 0))solei(* Elcim ids — Air, Eartji, 
Eire, and Water. 

.Aneeilof i<iR of the Arts — No. 1, tlic 
Potter'^ Art. 

The i^lnraliiv of "Worlds. 



‘2r)U Woodents, 1/, o.v. 


Diseases of the Rectum, Climcal. I^ectures delivered lii 

ITiiver.sity College ITospital. * J»y KicjJATtn P.ILS., lh’ofe.ssor of Clinical 

Stirgery in rniversity (.'ollego, and Surgeon to T^niversity College Hospital. With 
Additions and Notes. Lit hographio Plates. Po.sl Svo. 

Dr. Garrod^s New Work on Mat'^ria Medica and 

Tlicrapcutics. Oivn vol. L-^'' -Aprih 1854. 

Dr. Walshe on Diseases of the Lungs and Heart. 

A new and greatly improved Edition. One vol. \_Early in 1854. 

Wohler’s Handbook of Inorganic Analysis. Edited by 
f l)r. HoFAiAtiN, rro*-t.4.ir in Roval Coll, of Uhcmjjitry, London, l.arge 12mo, fw. 6i/. 

laebig^s Handbook of Organic Analysis. Edited by 

Dr. lIoFM.\X!Pi Professor in the, Hoyal College of Clicmistry, ItOiuloii. Illustrated 
* by 8.3 Engravings on A^ood. Large 12iiio, 5y. 

Oregory^s Handbook of Znorgauic Chemistry^ For the 

l^c of Students.# Illustrated by E]iigravuigs on AA’oot]. Third J‘]dition. Large 
12mo, 5.s\ (hf. f 

BY THE SAME Al'T^aOB. 

Handbook of Organic Ohemlstry. For the Use of 

Student b. .Larga 12ino, Ihv. fii/. ^ 

Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy and Meteorology. 

Boimr the Tldrd Course of the " Handbook of Kattiral Philosophy and Astronomy.’^ 
• One Vod. dJZ Ph«tcs, ‘200 Woodcuts. IG^f. 

Xk* BY THE SAME AETIIOB. 

PmsT CouKSE : — ^Mechanics — ^Ilydrcft^tat ics — ^Hydraulics — ^Pneuniatics — Sound — Optics. 
-|O0 large King, cloth, 13^. Gcf. 

Second "CouKsiE :—Hcat---CDmmon Electricity — ^Magncti&m — ^\oltaic Electricity. 200 
Woodcuts, large i2nio, cloth, 8#. W. ’ • 



Brififth and Foreu/n Medlca-Chirurgwal Bevkw 

Mr. S. HIGHI^EY’S 'SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 


^uifaiutccinfiit. 


IIIGIILKV !>pgs lo mmoiniC(| tliaj tlio of 

i)ig|)((n’s lit/iirR dI .Sticntf art 

Jio, iutouds isMiiug a Sprios of Piiljlicalioiis of a prflptipal iiiiturp, spcoially, adapted for 
Kduoaiioual Purpo.sps in tlio i^iirlier ('las.ses ol Seliotfls, ( 'ollpi^(*.s, and Hospitals, on 
iSiatiiral Natural Hi.storv, ‘Modipal Seicifce, Art, and Applied Seieuce. TIie.s<^ 

will eonipris<‘. Original H'orks and 'L’njiislatioiis front such Pnrei';-!! Piibimn ions as nniy 
sppin suited to the Reri(‘s, as wejl as popular Sketelwi.s ami Treat ise.s on tliost; Seientitie 
Suhjeets whieh may, from time to time, iiitere.st the pnlilie mind. The priectof e^u 
Volume will he regulated hy iho jerpiiromimts of the siihjeel, and the Series will he 
profusely Illustrated. 


THE FOLLOWING WORjfS AKE ALREADY pI' BUSKED OR IX PREPARATION:- 
SfECTION l.-NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, 

t ' 

As Illust^rated liy the Three Kingcfeins of Nature. 

Numerous lllusl rat ions. 


SECTION ll.-NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE MICROSCOPE 

IN 

Its Special Application to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, 

BY DU. KEBMANN SCHACHT., 

Translated hy FREDERICK CURREY, Esq. 

Numerous Woodcuts. Price 5^., being the price o^ the original work. 

Pnhlished‘ 

BOTANP^CAL LETTERS. 

B7 DB. F. UHGBB. 

Translated by Dr. R. PAUL. 

Numerous Woodcuts,’ Price 5^?. Tlic original work wa^ published at 8^, G/. 

[Just Published. 


A COURSE OF EDUCATIONAL MINBRALOaY. 

‘With numerous Diagrams. 
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tluarterli/ Adrertitier for Janaary, 1854; 
Highley’s Library of Scieucekand Art— 


SECTION lll.-MEDIC^L SCIENCE. 

MANUAL OF ZOO-CHEMIOAL ANALYSIS, 

Qualitative and Quantitative.' 

BY E. C, F. VQN GOEUF-BESANEZ, M.B.,* 

ojf cUJiMisxHV ax xjic cmveu.sh^ or j:ri. v.no»:v. 

Traiisliitcd, witli (lie co-oprratiou of (he Aulluv, by J. W. SLATER. 

"With imincTOUs be.'niliful Ihusl rations of the Micn)^r>pical Cliaraetors of Animal 
IVodiicts, SiC.j bclected frofu the AVorks of Robin and Vcrikil, Timkc, 

Duiiiie and Eourcj^Lill, &c. 

r In the Prcii!. 


DKMONSTIUTTONS f)X 

THE USE OF THE MICROSCOPE, 

And itji* AppJijoatioii to Climcal, Pbysiologic;a.l, and Pathological 

Investigations, 

n£LlVKllj;X) AT XUS rATIlOLOdlCAli LABOllATOllY, 

ByT be. LIONEL BEALE. 

N nmcrons Illustrations. 

[ In the Prosi>. 


A STE11E08C0P1C PliOTOdHAPHlC ATLAS OF 
S U PG IC A L AiXATOSi Y. 


SECTION IV.— Aiyr. 

THE PBIN'ctPLES OF AimSTIC ANATOiMY. 

% 

"Witli lumKTous original illiist rut ions. 


SECTION V.-'-V’PLIED ^CIENCE. 

A MANOAL OF PBACTJC'AL PHOTOGEAPin^ 

In its Special Application to Illustrated Literature. 

Conluiiiiiig (ho History, Theory, and Practice of Pilot ogi'a]duc Art — Oiities — Con- 
struction of Apparatws, Ijahovatorics, Maiiipnlatioii and PiT'paratioii of Pholographic 
Chcmrcals — Processes on Metal, 'Class, and Paper — TrausfeiTing to Metal, Wood, and 
Stone, 

With numerous lUusIrutioiis, 


[Zi^ the Prcib \ . 
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I 

Biititsh Foreifjn MedicO'Chinirgical Review 


The First Fituber qfthe Few Issue of the 

EBINBUEGE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL 

AVcis published on the ^id of JANUAl^Y, pri^e 4-5, GiL 

tetentfc 

I. OllIGI^'AL Communications. 

1. Dr. Ikcuffi on Coui. 

2. Mr. ^vYLOXt on Xeroplithahuia. • • • 

o. Dr. J. >1. Duncan on Cholera in Pregnancy. 

4. NIr. Haiie on Ti%jpical Pever and Dysentery. 

5. Dr. Caitie on l^aiuniatiou. 

0. Dr. KELiiUiiNE King on Death after Jhc Use of Cldoioforin. 

7. Dr. DuNSMi:iiE-~yiirgical Cases. • 

8. Air. ADKenzie— S urgical CWb. , * | lhcLar\nx. 

9. Dr. A. M'ood on the inflaiuniatoiiy AlJc«tions of the AIiicoi^ Lining ol 

II. ClflTIC.a AN.ULYSIS. 

• • ^ . 

1. Eru iisEN\si^iYblcm of Surgery. 

SivODA o]i Aiiscult«tion. 

y*. A’oujj:, Davev, & Dcncan: Tienliscs on Aieiital Derangement, 

1. GctiDiNG Dird on Urinary Deposils. • 

‘i. SivEY on the Pre valent Treatment of Disease. 

111. SrjiMARY .OF THE PbOGRES.S 01' AIeDICAL ,i^ClKNii.. 

Ldiuburgli; #V. A Black. Loudon; UoNmiAX A: C*o. 


j)iiljUshuL pod Sen, price Ort. Shininjf tpid tyi^ptucc, 



A'oinig Children, reeouily tried in Diil.din. By W\ A. \Vjm)I', F.ll.C.S.j thirgeon to tsi. 
.\iark's liospilal. 

Loinhm : JuiiN UjiiJu liiLi.. Prince S'Slral, Soho. 


Jiis'f ptlhlishcJi post os. 

P LE HAUMONlEH OF IMIVSICAL SCIENCE IN 

BEIjATION to the IIICIIEB SEATLMENTS; witli Ohsirvalions on Medical 
Stiulic.Sj and ontlicMoraland ScicntilicBclations of Medical Life. By WiLUAMJii.vns. M.D. 

‘■'ll is a treatise on medical life in its moral relations, uith iin'idental diseus.sions on 
the physical seieuees, as hearing especially on moral amU physical training. We have, 
read it uilh great pleasure; it is wriften very clearly ami agre('aMy, and licarsin every 
page evidences of thought.*' — Brilmh and Iwrei^n Medico-^Iurtfrc/ical lieview, 
London; John Cjivucihli., .IVinces-stfcct, ISoho, 


Jnsl pfddisjicdn po.'^l 8ry, tdoth, Ly. (jd. 

ASIATIC (TIOI.EUA; ITS SYMPTOMS, PATJIOLOOY, 

AM) TBEATMEX'ft By Ukti.vrd 1 >au\vell, E.B.C'.S., lau; JIousi' Surgeon and 
nOM Deiuonslrator of .Vnatumv at St.lTlu)ma.s'^ liospilal. To uhieh is added, a Trans- 
lation of its Alorbid iVimtoinv, (jciierahuiul Alijiute, Irom a Paper by Messrs. BEiNirAUux 
and LEvm:s( 11 i;u. 

^ '‘The chanter on the Alorbid Anatomy is \ery inleivsling. The book exhibits con- 
siderable ability.” — Medical Times. 

London: JojiN CiiiiicniLL, Princes-street, Soho. 


0^. 


Ju.sl jniblishcd, Vhiw, ehAlt^ L’. 

FATTY DEGENERATION. By W.^F, BauIow, 


F.Il.C.8. 


London : John Chohcuuj., Priiices-strett., 8oho. 



Qaarteiily AdverUsei'^ for January^ 1854. 


DR. LITTLE ON DEF(?RMITIES. 

In 8yo, icith 160 Engravin(fs and Dio(jrams, 

aN !he NATUliE and TEEATJVlENT of DEFORMITIES 

of the HUMAN FRAME. By AV. J. Lfrixis, M.D., Physician to the London 
Hospital/^u^dci' of the Royal Oflhopiedic Hospital, &u. ^ ^ 

• 

•• c:o>:xi:ni:s. 

1. Bcror^^iliesiikgencigil. 

2. Contractions from Woimds, Diseases of Joints, Accidciife, Illicuniatisin, 

Wliiic-Swcliiiig, &c. • . 

3. Eron* Spasm, Paralysis, Biu'iis, Habitual lj.etcntiou in One Position. 

4. Deformities from Pickets, Weakness* and Gih*vatiires of Bones. 

5. Congenital Distortions: Ciub^Poot, Cliib-liand, &c. 

6. Congenital Malfornifitioiis. • 

7. Distortions of the Spine? • 

8. IMapsed and Keglectcdf Cases, ^ 

Certainly tlic most complete monograph on the sulTjcct in the huiguage.*’ 

• PliilaJcij)hia Medical Examhiev. 

** We cordially recommend it to our readers as a somu]*aiid judicious prat’^ieal treatise.” 

M^idical Circulcu'. 

** This extract will give n good Idea of the useful and practical maiuier in which Dr. 
Little’s book is written.” — Medical Tb^cs and Gazelle, 

‘M)r. Little has brwi^gbt togetlu'rjroin all soiireerj the, existing knowledge of the pro- 
fession reg-arding tig’ nature and treatment of deformities; and he has also eoutribuied 
mi a little ijifonnat¥)n from the stoves of his own abundant aTulcnliglileiirid experience,” 
■ — Asaocialimi Medical Journal. 



lOjcel.' — iinhsh and Voratfn JLcdico^L'Inrnrffic 

“ Dr. lilt tie’s labours liave largely roulributed to the ext elision and jieiiVetion of the 
iiiodeni metliodsof healing tlie defconuities of the biuuau frame. In all that relates to 
the pathology and eure of these allVi’tious, he is seeoml to nour a.s an authority, and the 
present edition will cnhaiiee. liis already high reputation. We unreservedly commend Dr. 
■Little’s ]n'oduetion as lh<’ best treati.se on the siibjref in miy. language .” — The Lancet. 

“This is a great work - great, heenuse it is a practical treatise on every possible form 
of distortion and mairormalioii to A\hieb the body is liable, wit li minute instructions as 

lo the reiiualy of such as eau l)c beuelited by art Dr. Little in this edition 

presents liimscir, ladiai with experieuee, and furliin'd at every })oint by a careful scric.s of 
observations, the value of which is ajipurcut lo the reader in passing from one page to 
anotIicr.”-^i/c'y^// Medical and Siirffival journal. 

• London: Hox’gmax, Bruwx, CiiEiix* and Longmans. 


NEW EDITION UF DK. I^AOKENZIE'S TK.KATI8E ON Dlr^EASES OF THE EYE. 
Xcarlj/ f'vadj/. Xeir Edilion. in 8re. leifh nuintroits 111 naira b'on.s, 

A FRACTICAE TREATfStl on ])1SEASKS ol' tlie EYE. 

By AVilu.«i M-vckk-nzie, il.D., Surp-ou-Uciilisl in Scollaiul iii Onliimry to ilio 
Quecu, Lcctuti’i' on Wio Eve in the L iiiversily of Gue-gow, aiul one of the Surgeons to 
the Glasgow Eye Infirmaiy. The Foiirlli EiUtion, Ihoionghly revLu'd and corrected. 
London: Loxg.man, BnoViX, Ckeen, and Loxomaxs. 


• Jual published, in Sro, price 0.v. 

DEMINISCENCES OF, A MEDICAL LIFE, with Cases 

^ and Practical 111 ustral ions. By Jonathan Toogood, Pellow of the Boval College 
of Surgeons ; Poimclcr of and late Surgeon to the Btidgewater lulirmary, &c. 

London ; Longman, Bbowk, Green, aiid Lonc 3 IAns, 





' I Jint'ish (j- Foreitjn Medico-Ckmirfikal Review ^ 

Seroiid Edition, t'cviHd, in Two VoU. with Portraits, 2ls. 


MEMOIRS of JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S., with a View 

-L»J- of liis Writings, Jjccliiros, aiiddiariicier. By ({eokoe^'IaciIiWAIN, B.K.C.J5. . 

“A book Mliioli oiiglii to bo niail by #rory one.” — }<htiidar(J. 

' “ A memoir of Ingli professional ami general int(‘n’si.” — P<tst. 

“ Wc«re(*ommeii(l these interest hig and important volumes in the stroi.'gcsl feniis to 
tlie attention of the. public.” — Ohserrer. 

Hurst and J^lauketTj rublish<^rs, Snoecssors ti# Tleiity Colburn, 113, Great 
* Marlborougli street. 


dVic JuViiiou, in 8/v;, ))ncc 5.s‘. 


rpHE ANATOiMY DISEASES, of the PROSTATE 

JL GLAND. By .Ion \ Adams, Surgeon to the liondoji lh)spilal aj»d Lecturer on 
Anatmnv; ('onsnlting Surgeon to the Towet ILanflets’ Dispensary, i;iid tlic Royal 

JnJirmarv for Asthma and Diseases of*'the Chest. 

* * 

London: .Loa'OMan, r>K0 AVA*, Green, and JjONOAfAX.s. . 


' Just i^iuhtishcd, ito, rloth, J2.s*. (3^^. ; or the Plates (.^vloitrcd, Id-v. 

nj^. KAHN’8 A^^LAS of tlio TOKiVlATlON (’>1* the 
HUMAN BODY in the EABIAEST • STAfiES of its^ DEVELOPMENT. 
Illustrated by ^ixty Eigures.' ' » * 

Lomlont JuJiN Cih'RC'UJLE, Prinee.s Street, Soht^ 


Just itnhtishcili 2ijifo, (Iv. 

pRyVCTTCAL PnARMACEUTRfXD (TrEADSTRY. An 

Explanation of (..^liemieal and Pharmaceutieal Processes, Avith Urn Alelhods of 
Testing liie Purity of the Prejmrations, dediiecil from original experinitmts. Translated 
from the Second Cieriiian Edition of Dr. G. C. YVitlsrein, by SiEeirEN DAiiiu. 


**The Students of the JMiarmaeeutieal Society in nartieular n ill tliank Mr. Darhy for 
introducing this t rfiiislatiun (of the Sceoiid Gcrinan Edition) to their notice. It nill ho 
found a facile and eonveniciL guide to the practical duties of the Laboratory .” — The 
Ziincct. 

London: John Ciiuuciuli., Princes Street, Soho. 


Just puhlishcd, Sco, rloth, lO.s*. Cxt. 

ON THE IIIANSMISSION FROM I^ARENT TO OFF- 

SPUING of some EOB MS of DISEASE, and of lloiliid Taints and Tendencies. 
By James Whitehe.ad, Al.D., E.R.C.S. * 

The work is eniinenlly sound and philosophical, and cij^eiilatrd to be of great and 
lasting service to the profession.” — Medico-Chi rurgivLxl Ecricic, 

the same Author, See, cloth, 12.9. ♦ 

ON ABORTION AND SI'ERILITY ; })eing the Result of 

MU extended Pnictical Inquiry into the Pliysiologieal and ]\Iorbid Conditions of the 
Ulenis, with reference especially to Lcucorrhund Aireclions and the .DiscascsofMcii- 
^btruatiou. 

London : John Churchilj., Princes-street, Solio. 


dust jiuhUshed^ Ticelflh Kdition, 2'imo, cloth, 5.v. ^ 

QELECTA E PRyESCRlPTIS: By Jonathan PEftjsiHA, 

O M.D., ' 

XiOiAlou; JuuK CaVBCUii. 1 ., Priuces-stAjet, i3oho. 



(lwj,ii(‘ihi Advertim' for January^ 1854,‘ 


• Now vcailij, prive 0.v., hamhomel^ h^ind in rfmn if nd (fold, 

rrriE milTISH medical OJliECTOllY ii 

-A- Lftt; of the Ts .'lilies, Achlresses, Qnalilicatfous, ioid ihibJie Apiioiiitinents of <Ii(’ 

■ Le^r.'illy-Qujiljlied ^ledieal JVaelilioiiers in JOiighuid, 8rolland, and Wales; 'willi Ihc dales 
of llieir (^^liliealions, the names of the mediearand otlier seientilie instil ut ions to wliieh^ 
lhe,y resf)(r^^e]v heloiii', and Hie lilies of their pnhlislied works and eoiitj'ihjjilions to* 
seicnee and p:e^(;ral lilerainre, loi>-elher with a "real variety of#jnforjiiation, nselul lo Ihff 
Medical Ih’olessioiij Club TIoiAses, inbraries, Hcadiiii^ J?ooins, Mospitals, and all public 
lust it lit ions. ♦ • • 

♦ 

jondoii : Published at the Olliee, Strand ; and may be obtained of all Booksellers 
4 in the United Kingdom.* 


In Ihc Vreas, Seo. 

RTS IIELATINO io th.> SANITARY C’ONDlTlON 

Av of Hu; CJiTY of li()\lJ()}C (tVifm ISIS to IW .loiix Simon, P.K.S., Surgeon 

lo SI,*rhomas^s Hospital. • • 

LoiidDii: JoiiN.W. ]\\RKKU 8: Sox, WesrSiraml. 


Srrcuih Th<n({<ainl ( Rcrl,scd). prin; l.v. {h// Pusf l.y. r^.) 

OUIE RESIM/rS of tlu‘ <JENSUS ol‘ (TREAT DRITAIN 

I • * . • 

A- in 1^51 ; w itli ii*l)eserlpHon K?f Hie Alaeliineif and Pi’oecsses Employed to obtain 
the Heturns; also, 'an Appendix of Tables of Ueferenee. BviEdwvrd Cjiesiiiuj:, Eellow 
of the Statistical Society, and one of the Secretaries of tlu; Statistical Section of the 
British Association. . , 

London: ,Ioiif \V. Parker «& S(V\, West Strand. 


i 


1)1!. STOKES’ XEAV* 'VVOBK. ’ 

ThU tUiq /.V ixtblinlud, One fol. Svu, cJoi/i. prirtj 

MIE DISEASES OF 'I’lIE llEAirr AND 'j;ilE AORTA. 

By WiLLi.vAi Stokes, Begins Professor of Physic in ihe University of Dublin; 
Honorary Mi niberof the Jioyal Medical Society of Edinburgh, of the Ihithological ami 
Ei|)ideniiologi(Yd Societies of London, and of the Iiunerial Society of Physicians of Vk'nna ; 
CoriTsponding Membm’ of Hie AL’dieo-Uhinirgical Societies of Berlin, Leipzig, Ghent, 
and Sweden, and of the Society of State .Medicine in the Grand Duchv of Batleii; Poreign 
Associate of the Norwegian Medical Society ; Honorary McuiIkt ol the National Insti- 
tute of PJiiladclphia. • 

^ Rnbtiii : Hodges ^ Smith, (Jrafton Strc(‘t. 

. London: Si.mi'kin^ Marsh. vll, & Co., 1, Stationers’ Hidl CoiirL 


, NEW VOLUME. 

tTnsf pnhlished, price G.v., ihc 2^tk Volume of 

DRAITH WAITE’S RE'I’JiOSRECT OF MEDICINE, 

(JijTA' to Dec'EMREr, I.S53,) nitli a General Index to the last Pour Volumes, giving 
a eaveful Analysis of ihe most 1^'aetieal Pa])rrs, Leetun's, and Transactions of Societies, 
piiblislu'd ill all the Medical Journals witliin the la.st Six Alouths. Atipended to Mdiich 
is an Alphabetical List of Diseases; with the most recent Suggestions of Treatment:* 
Edited by IV. Braitiiwaite, Jjceiurer on Obstetric Medicine in the Leeds School of 
Medift’ne, itc. 

N.B. — A limited number of Sets of tlic above Work, Vols. 1 to *25, have been made 
up, aiul are offered at the. red need- juice of 4/. in cloth. Separate N’ols. at the origijial 
prices, viz., Yols. J. to 3, at k. Ci/. c»cli; Vols. 4 to 11, at 5 a*. Of/, each; Vols. 12 to 28, 
at (js, cadi. • ^ 

London : SiMPKiN, Mausiiall, & Co. 

Edinbiirgli ; Ouyjbk & Boip. Dublin : Hodges « Smith. 
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Jii^t piMsshed, SvOj cloth, 16^. 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY: 

8CfteoreticaI, l^tatUral, anti ^erj^nital 

■By F. a'. i'BEL, Profcsror of Chcimstry at the RoyiJ Military Academy, Woolwich; 
Assistant Teacher of Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and 

C. L. BLOXAM, formerly First Assistant at the Royal College of ‘Chemistry. 


Vi'im A llEC03i'nJi:NJ)AXOBY ritEFACE BY D». HOI'MAXN;. 

This volume embraces a con^dete Course of Instruction in Chemical Manipulation, 
a System of Inorganic Chemistry, including its appliCalioiis in tlic Arts and M*niiifucturp ; 
together with funple IiistructLn for the Practice of Qualitative and Quantitative 
Analysis. The Anitlytical portion of the Work is ill\istrated with a number of Practical 
Examples having especial reference Iq Applied Chlmustry, and contains *an account of 
the most approved mctliods for dctermiiuiig Ihc value of Kitrc, xVlkali, Manganese, 
Bleach, &e. 

London; Joiii: CiiriidiiLL, Princes Street, Soho. 


Jtis'f pMishcil.fva}). Svo, clothe prirc ly. Ck^. 

POPULAR ERRORS on the SUBJECT OF INSANITY 

A EXiVMINED ami EXIX)SEL\ By Ja3iks E. Duncan, A.M., M.D. 

liondon: John Ciu iifiiiLL. Dublin; Jamks MTiLAriiAN. 


Just puhlishcJf 'With numerous JSnfjravinf/s m WouJ, Second Hdllion, 

8ec;, doth, 12.v. 0^/. ^ *'*• 

M iVNUAL of MATEliJA MEDICA iuid ^rilEEAUEU- 

'J'K^S. By J. Foiuies Rovi.e, M.D., F.R.S. 

'‘The apjiearancc of a new edition (\f this work will lx? gladly weleoined by the Student 
of Alaicriu Medica, for since the former Avas out of print, tlic want of a work on this 
subject, Avliich should form an introduction to the more detailed tr(‘ati,s(\s, lias been mueh 
fell. From the kuo^yu talent of the writer, we were led to expect that this edition, even 
more than the first, would s\ipply this desideratinn, and in this hope we have not been 
disappointed, for the W'ork as it now stands forms an cxcclhnit epitome of Materia 
Meaica.” — Pharmaceutical Journal, 

Ijondon: Joiix CnrnciiiLri, i Vinces Stri'el, Soho. 


Just puhlishcd, illustrated id Ih lG9 Pnr/radrif/s, Stvi, cloth, AH s, ’ 

APEIIATIVE OPTITHALMIC SUKGEIIV. Ey Havnbs 

yj Walton, Esq., F.R.C.fS., Surgeon to the Central L^l-idoii Ophthalinic Hospital, 
and Assistant-Surgeon to St. Mary’s llosjiilal. 

It is some time since v.'o had the pleasure of perusing an off-lhiud manly book on eye- 
surgery; and some time, loo, since we met one conspicuous tV»r ils lionesty. The work 
is, m fact, a fair, intelligible account of tlie operations rccpiircd in /?yc-surgcry, wdth no 
small amount of illustrative comment on the diseases which render them necessary, and 
the treatment wliicU contributes to their success. Something of the kind was just iiow" 
Svanted, and wc rejoice to sec the W'ant so well supplied.” — Dublin Medical Press, 

, “ Of the w'ork, then, as a wliolc, W’C ran pronounce most favouraldy, and conelvdc by 

wishing the author and his literary oilspring every possible success.” 

Diwlin Qlnarterly Journal of Medical Science, 
“ It must have cost hL*. AValton much labour, but he has already been rewarded, for 
it stamps his character at once as a soiuid and experienced ophlliahnic surgeou.” 

Medical Times and Gazette, 

Lc»L(fon; JoiLN IViuces Street^ Soiio. 
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Clmrterjy Advertiser for January, 1854. 

Sglfulrftr ^rcstntatftii ^ooL 

CoAipletc in yine Fasciculi : imperial SOa'. cacli ^ 
half ‘■hound morocco, ffiW tops, U/. 15 a‘. ; 
whole hound morocco, lO/. 10 **. 

.PATH0LOGT OF THE HUMAN EYE. 

• • • 

Ilhwttatfli in a Series ot (EoloiirelJ dilates, frSm 
©rigitial ©ratoings. • 

By JOHN DALRYMPLE, F.B.C.S. 

'‘A York rcifloctiiig credit on 14 ie profession lias been lllouglit to a successful conclu- 
sion. Had Mr. Dalr\m})l(;’s life beei^ snart*.^ but for a few short months^ longer, the chorus 
of praise ivhich now greets tlic coinplctiou of this g|cat u'ork woidd have fSlen gratefully 
on ins ftir. The Publisher may well be proud of having issued such a^ivork.” 

• • Lomhm Journal of Medicine. 

'‘ The satisfaction witli which avc should have .aiuiounced the compjctiou of this 
unrivalled work is overclouded by the regn't which we feel, in 00111111011 with all wWi 
were ae{iiMunted with its distinguished and estlniabh; autlior, at his earJ\' decease. The 
value of this work can scarcely be over-estimated *. it reali/A‘s all that wc believe it pos- 
able for art to elleet in the iiuitation of mture.*^ 

*• Fvlllsh and Formcfii Midico-(Jhirnr(fical Review, 

Li^udoJi: doiix (hi I RC J I JLi., Princes Btrec^, Soho. 


J)lf SmiOAUL, 

STU6eNTS Books for EXAIvr I nation. 


A MEDICAL M ANPA l. EOIJ A I WUIX'AKIES’ HALL 

AM) OMIEII MKDICAL JKXMIDB. Eleventh Edition. li>ino, eloth, lO-y. 

11. 

A MANUAL Foil THE (,^OLLE(IE OF SUmEONS : 

inicnded for the Esc of Candidates for Examination, and Praelitiouers. Second 
Edition, P^ino, cloth, I 0 ,v. 

UREOORY’S CONSPECTUS MEDKUNyE THEORETJCAE. 

The Eu’sl. Part, coiitaiiiiiig The Original Text, with an Ordo Verboruin, and Literal 
Translation. Kino, clotli, 10 **. 

f J'* 

TEE EIPSH’ FOUH BOOKS OE CELSUS ; the 

Text, Ordo Verb{.tum, and Translation. Second Edition, (doth, 8 .y. 

The above two works comprise the entire Jjutin Classics retjuired for Exainiimliou 
at Apothecaries’ Hall. 

V TEXT- BOOK OE MATERIA-MEDICA AND a'.EERA- 

PSUTICS. J 2 ii)o, cloth, 7 If. 

ERST LINES* FOR CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS 

PHEPARING lor JfiXi\AllNVnON at the PIIAllMAGEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

ISmo, cloth, 34* 6(?. * 

^ ^ , • . *■ 

Ltmdou; John Catmemu, Princes Blieet, SohCt 
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Jh the PiUtidt SoOf with IlJuatnUionSf 

f\N THE SITUJCTITRE ANJ) FUNCTIONS OF THE 

^ ^ HUMAN SPLEEN. IIenev Gray, P\Jl,S., Dciiioiistnitor of Anatomy at 
SI. George’s Hospital. , 

Loudon: John AV. Parker & Son, AA'est Strand. 


Just 2^ M la tied i Thinl Edition, dot li, price is. (yd, 

D‘^;! 

SuTiiKULANi) & .KNox,PjMinl)uvgIi. SiMPKiN, Marshall, & Co., London. 


JnU Pnhiidicds jirica Onc^Shillhitj, 

THE UHSH SCIEOOL OF AIEDICINE AS IT IS, 

^ AND AS IT 01. (11 IT TO PE; being an Address introduetorv to a (.'(Airse on 
Pathological Anatomy aiKHIistology, in relation to the Practice of Medichie and. Snrg'hry . 
Jlv TjIOMAS S. Iloi.LANI), M. Di 

'■ .(Jork: Puiu ELU and Co. London: Higiiley and Co. 


^ASESOF THE RECTUM. 13y Jamks Symk, F.R.S.E., 

olessor ol‘ Clinioal Suugery in tlic University of Edinburgli. 


V 

Oil tic l.v/ ctf Janaari/, 1851;, Ikv. thf.' 

^rilE .lOURNAU OF 1‘SYCIlOJiOClCAlV AIEDICINE 

L iiiul MKNTAli l>ATII().IA)fiY,, A'o. XXV. Edited byEounEs Wivsiot, il.l)., 
■D.C.L., President of the Mcdicjil Society of London. » 

CUNTENTS. I 

I. Modern J)(‘ny>nology and Divination. * ♦ 

‘i. Element .s of Psyeliological Medicine. 

5. On the Hygiene of (hame. 

4. General Paralysis of the Insane, 

5. Logic ami Psychology. 

0. The, Pilgrimage of 'riiought. 

7. The Manchester .Royal .Ijimatie Asylum. 

S. Professor Valentin’s Physiology. 

b. On the Religious liistrnclion of the fiisaiic. 

10. The Non- Rest mint System of Treatment in Lunacy. 

II. Miscellam'ons Notices. 

H. Statistics of Tiisaiiity. Ry Sir Alexander AIoiuusox, M.D. 

13. The Ijctlsomian Lectures on Insanity, No. 1. ‘ ‘Cfn tlie IVehologieal ^ 
Vocation of the Physician.” By EoRBKs Manslow, M.D.', D.C.L. 

ft . * 

Loudon: .John Cijuiicjull, Pnnees Street, Soho 


I) "■ “ 

Just pnhlidiedi idth Plates, Sw, chlh, 10a’. 

UTUICTUUE OF THE URETHRA ; ife Pathology unci 

Treatment. The last Jacksonian Treatise of llie Royid (ollego of Surgeons. Py 
Henry Thompson, M.B. TjoiuI., EMLC.S., Surgeon to the. AlarylHjoiie and to the 131cu- 
licim Dispensaries; formerly House-Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 

London: John Cjiurchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just pithlished, Second Edition, 8 po , doth,j\iS, 

THE NATURE OE CHOLERA INVESTICATED; By 

J- John Gjborge Erench, E.Ijl.C.S., Surgeon to tlic Inlirinary of St. James’s, 

Westjuinstcr. 

'London: John Chuachiu^ Princes Street^ Soho. 
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HANimOOK OF CHEMTSTllY: THEORETICAL, 

PRAWm^AL, ANOTKCimOAL. 8vo, elolli, 15.v. 

•• By r. A. AP.EL, P.r.S., 

lYol’esisor of CliemistiT Ijic Koval Miliiary Academy, AVoolwirli ; Assistant Tcaclior of 
* ("luMiusIry at St. Ikirtholomow’s Hospital ; and • 

C.L. KLOXAM, , 

Kor*iK‘r]v First Assistant at tlio Jtoval ('ollof>*o of CliCMnisirv. 


I^RACTIOAL I^HAl{>IACEi;TrC^\L ,011 KMISTRA". An 

FiXplanation of ClnMnical and IMiJtnnaci'idicai Processes, with the. Mctliods of Tc.s1.ing- 
Ilic l^irily of the PrcparationsMfductM from ()rii»;m;d Experiments. tmo, elotli, ti.s*. 

• Tiun.^ded fromtlu‘ Second Ciennan Edilam of Or. C. C. WiaTSTETX. 

By STEPHEX DARBY. 

F0\V:?^ES’S MANUAL OF (RIEMISTRY. Fomtli Editioil, 

feap. Svo, cloth, I 0//. 

Edited bv.TL Bh;XCE JONES, Al.f)., F.U.S., k A. W. ITOIWJANN, Bh.D., F.R.S. 

• • • • 

CTlEMrSTRY* AS EXEAlPLIFYINIi * THE -WISDOAI 

.\ND EFJrEN(‘l!^()F (lOl)^ Second Edition, feap. Svo, clolli, l.v, ^)d. 

Bv (;l*orge fownes: e.r.s. 

J^RACTK?AJi CHExMLSTJiV, tVnulysis. M'ith 

ninnerons Tllnst rat ions on Wood. Feap. Svo, clotli, ().s\ 0(/. 

By John e. bowaian. 

Professor of Practical C'hemistry in Kind’s College, London. 

ItV THE SAME ArillOK. 

MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. AYilli llRisl rat ions on tYood. 

Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, ().v. tbC 


INSTRUCTION, IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, AS 

.• PRACTISED IN TTI^l LABORATORY OF GIgSSEN. QUALITATIVE, Third 
Edition, Svo, clolli, !).♦. , 

By C. ilFJiIEGIUS FRESENIUS. Edited by J.LOYD lU'LLOC'k'. 

THE FIRST STEP IN CHEAIISTRY. Post Svo, cloth, 3.v^ 

• By RO BERING AIJ.O WAY. • 

BY THE SAME AVIHOR. 

A MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Post Svo, 

cloth, 4«. * 

CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS SPRING, 

SUMMER, AUTyMN, WINTER. Illustrated witli Eugraving-s on Wood. Second 
Edition, feap. Svo, cloth, 7«. 6^. 

By THOMAS GRIFFITHS. 


LONDON ; J09N‘ CHWniLL,_PmCi:S ST^EX^ SOHO. 
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'Notice. 

l\/rE. S. HIGHLEY informs the Medical Profession, Ithat his 

-IW- Scientific Publications may bc«sccii and olitainod of his An-cnts : — Mr. Graham, 
Oxford; Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Cambridge; Messrs. Snnrs & L)ENirA\r,JTauobcslcr; 
Mr. J. Jl.,PErLnY, Binnhi^lmm ; Mr. Fletcher, Norwicli ; Mr. Leng,/;hiVi ; Messrs. 
SuTTinuLAND Knox, Edinburgh; Messrs. lIonoEs & Smith, Dublin •, ami that (Jeiitle^ 
men remote from townf^'may procure any work by forward! a Post-olliee Order for i]\o 
])riec of the same. , All works aliove 5.v. in price will be sent ctHTiaiy' IVt'r to any ])aYi of 
Great P.ritain and Ireland. 

Scienfijir Zihrarif, 32, Fleet Street, Xar. 18n3. , 

PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY MR. S. HICHLEY. 

THE ASYLUM JOLKNAL; 

^ubUsdied by Authority of tJn^ As.socuitiou ofAlodieiil tMIbauv. of Asybini ' and 
• IL^spitals for tbe InsainL 

EDITED BY DR., BHCENILL, 

^ PF.VO.N roUKTT . 

1 

, Fublis^.cd every fSjx M eeks. Mo. II. lVif e()f7. 


Q tr V 

JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL St'TENCE: 


LXCLUniNL JHK 

Transactions of the Microscopical Society ot“ London. 

EIHTEIj BY 

E. LANKESTER, M.D., FR.S., F.L.S., &c.; 

AND 

G. BDSK, F,R.C.S.E., F.R.S., F.L.3., Ac. 

No. Yl. 8 VO. Price ly. 

Prop. Quekett— 0/z the TorlalwhiU MineraJ, Tlkistiated with Litlmgraiilis 
♦ and Woodents. 


THE CHEMIST: 

A Monthly Journal of Chemical and Physical Science. 

* *- ‘ 

EDITED BY 

JOHN AND CHARLES WATT. 

Assisted, in Analytical Chemistry, by Drs. Ilerapath; in Industrial Chemistry, by 
Lewis Thompson, F.C.S.; in Mineralogy, by Saniupl Highley, P.G.S.; in Pharmacy, 
hy Denham Smith, F.C.S.; in Photography, by T. A. Malone, P.C.S.; in Electro- 
Metallurgy, by Alexander Watt; in Physics, by Chai'les Het^ch, F.C.S.; in Public 
Health, by J. Neville Wan’en, C.E. 

New SiUBS, 8 yo. Woidcats. U. 

WVJmt B, moisusti 89 > fleet street. 
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■■ ■ 5 

DR. MAYNE’S EXPOSITOftv LEXICON. 

Just pvhlished. Part J., price 6s, 

4 » |]XPOSITOEY LEXICON .OF THE TEEMS, Ancient 

^ fnicL ^Io dcrii, in Medical and General Science, including? a complete MEDICAL 
and !MEDr 8 ^LRGAL YOCABULAllY, and ])resentinq; the correct Prnjiu^miat inn, 
Derivation, DcTH^tion, aiidExplanalioiiof tlie JSames, Analogues^Synonyme», and Phrases,* 
(Lii English, Ijatin, Greek, French, and German,) employed in* Seicnec, and connected 
with Medicine. It/ R. G.*M.\ta%:, AF.!),, Surgeon to the LoetL Lock Hospital, and to 
the West Ridliic^* F('malc Pcnitontiaiy. * 

No similar woiL at present oxishs In English. • 

'PaUT II. is nearly ready. • 

London: John CnuiicniLL, Princes Street, Soho. 

. ^ 

Just 8cf), rlnth, \)s. * 

^YEHILITJC DISEASES; tlieTi- .Eatliologj;', Dicijvnosi«, 

^ ami ''rreatment; including Experimental Ecsearehes on Riocnlaiion as a DilVerential 
Agent in Testing fhe C'haraeter of the.se Adectious. . P>v«Joir.s C. Egan, ALR.l.A., 
Eellow of tiie Roval (hdlegc of Snrgcon.s of Irehind; Member of ( lonneil of (lie Surgiosl 
Soei(‘ 1 y erf* Ireland; formerly Surgeon to the Westmoreland .Lock HospRal. 

“Every form, and its secondary results, .are well and careful ly described by the author, 
and the special treat iMent iv(|nisite set forth. AVe expect the Work will be sfndiedby 
every ]n‘aelising snrg»'dn. Dr. EgaiTs book is one Hi all respects worthy of praise.'* 

*0 Dt^Un Qi(artc>t'7j/ Jour ml. 

“An iutew^'sting, practical Work, and as such it is worlhv of the attention of the 
Profession .” — The Lancet. • • 

“ A valuable AAAnk, calculated to^llx opinion upon ihany obscure and dillicnlt points in 
relaiioii to syphilita:* diseases.” — Ma^cal Circular, 

“It is nnhdbessary to do more than recommend the AA'ovk of%Dr. Egan, as containing 
all that is at present known on the subject on vhieli it treats,” 

. ^f^dical Times and Gazette, 

TiOudou: John CiirncuiLf., Prinee.s Street, Solm. 


Just published j 

r IE VAEIETIES OF POCK DELINEATED 

DESCRIBED. Ry AValtee Coopee Bendy. Post Svo. Coloured Plates. 
liOudon: S, IIighley, 33, Fleet Sircot. 


AND 

6d, 


F 'iACTICAL OBSBEVATIONS 01* DISEASES OF THE 

HEART anAirNGS. By AncirniAiP Bilung, XI.D.. M.A., F.R.S. Svo, 0,-. 
London: S. IIiguley, 32, Flvot Street. 


A TEEATISE on ADISCULTATION and PERCUSSION. 

^ By Dr. Skoda. Translated from the Fourth Edition, by AA". O. ^Markham, M.D., 
issistnnt Physician to St. Mail’s Hospital. Post Svo, Gs. 

“ Possibly, since tin; great work of Laennce, we have had none equal to it. Every 
»agc contains practical remarksS of the highest iutcre.sl.”— Medical Press, 

“A. work of suelj original thought is wortliy to receive the national franchise, Jind 
ieserves a place iu Anglican litc'rature. AA'o feel assnrtyl that this work deserves the 
ligh position it has for it self abroad, and which it reqnir<'s only to be known to 
•b'tain in Ibis eonntiT. It would be an act of groat iuinstiee to the traaslator, not to 
xpress our likliest approbation of tHe skill with wbieli he has performed liis not very 
asy task .” — Duhlin Quarterly Journal, August, 5833. 

London: S. Hiohiey, 89, Fleet* Street.* •<' ** 
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•* : ^ •. 
pHAliMACOPCEIA liONDINENSJS. Translated by 

Riciiakd Phillips, F.R.S. L. & K. With copious Notes and Illustrations, and 
a Tabic of Choiuicul Equivalents. Sv«, 12.v. ^ 

London; S. Hki/ley, 32, Elect Street. 


‘ — T-: 

* dhaemacopceta nosocomtt in CUEAM MOE- 

X BOllUM CUTANEOKUM FUNDATl A.D. MDCOO.XLI.. dSino. cloth, 
London: S. ITigulev, 32, Elect Street. 


• • - - -- 

A MANUAL of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY lor STUDENTS. 

The Whole System oipthe SriENUE in a Fi-^y Words, lly .Tofix JMoiiruRD 

Cottle, L.R.C.P.,«&c*. Ecap. Svo, 4.s\ (h/. • 

* • * 

** Of u grade very sujierior; likely jn*ovc a favourilc.” 

• • houilon Journal of 

A good outline of tholloniain of jdiysiology.” — J\fedical (Utzelir. • 

“ Tin; infonpalioii dorn cd from good and recent sources.** 

• British and Forvifjn Bovieic. 

‘^Nothing to Complain of .” — The Laneot. • 

“ Ur. Cottle ))Ossesscs the happy art of condensation, a boon to si udont.s.” 

• ^fcdicc^l Circular, 

London: S. 4Iighlev, 32, Fleet Street. • 


PEMOEAL EUPTUEE, ’AND. ITS ANATOMY* witli a 

New Mode of Operating, applicable in Cases •^if Strangulated Tlernia generally. 
By JoJiN Gay, E.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the Royal liree nosj)ital. 'l*t(t,^da^es, 10*’. Od. 

liondon: S. Higiilev, 32, Elect Street. 


A Few Fditioti, 7inmerous coloured jtlatesy Sro, ]2.s% 

T ECTUEES ON DISEASES OF THE EYE.' Delivered at 

Guy’s Hospital. By John Morgan, P.L.S. Edited by John E. Eranue, Surgeon 
to tin* Eve Infinnary, and Lecturer on Oplitlialinie Surg(*iy at. Guy’s Hospital. 

liondon: S. Higiiley, 32, Elect Street. 

Third Fdition, greatly enlarged. 8po, Flutes, .5.^ Just published. 

PEACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the TEEATMENT 

-X of STHTCTDEE of Ihc UJIETIIRA, and I'lSTfTLA in PERTNEO, Illustratod 
Avitli Cases and Drawings of these Affections; with a C’o]nous Appendix, containing tlic 
Opinions of the most einiiicnt London Surgeons and oth(»'s, on the Perineal Section, 
showing that the operation has ]iroved fatal in Edinburgh and ]jondon. This Edition is 
illustrated with adJitionab Cases, showing, by the return of Sti^ipture, that the external 
incision docs not effect a pmuanent cure; ai^d witli ISlcw" Drawings, illustrating some of 
the bad effects resulting Ironi cull iiig into flic Urethra, and of the morbid changes of 
structure in the different tissues affected with Strieture. By John Ltzars, late Professor 
of SiH-gery to the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

Professor Lizars repeats an opinion fonneiiy expressed, that a series of silver 
catheters constitutes tlie best surgical ineaus for tlic treatment of Permanent Stricture. 
Posterity will have to thank him for arresting in its bud the Perineal Section, a practice 
painful of execut ion, of uncertain result, irreparable when ouec performed, and fraiiglit 
with peril to tlie patient. W'c say to all who profess tlicmselves Surgeons, read thtire])ort 
of cases operated upon by Mr. Syme, published in tlufAppcndix to the w'ork here reviewed.” 

• Medical Times of 12th April, 1851, 

' ’ . . ^ Ijoudon : S, Higiiley, 32, Fleet ^rcct. 
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^ Itead^ cad}/ in January, Fourth ^dition,fcap, 8t’o, 

ELEiVyiNTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 

V BETNa AN • • 

. fipipertnwmal Jrnttotuction to tfte Stutig of tj&c ^fts^cal ^rtenceo. 


By GOLDING BIllD, M.D., F.B.S. ; and 
« GHABLKS BBOOKH, iI.B. Canfab., F.R.S. 

I1?ls new edition liiis very eoiisiderablc addilions, «nd is illustraled witli two hundred 
additio^jal Kngravings on AYood# 

• ^ 

London: John CwiiRciiiLL, Princes-streei, Soho. 


y>: 


• NEVY work; on.veterinahy medicine. 

Just published in ow vol. 8i>o, cUith, price 10*. • 

5TE141NAEY MKDTCmKB: tlieir ACTIONS atid USES.' 


* Hy PiNL.VY Dun, V.S., Leetnrer oil ^Materia Mtaliea and Dieteties at the Edinbarf^li 
Ve.leriiiary College. Aiithor ot* Ihi/.e Essays on the “ Mismanagement ol’ Farm Horses,’' 
“ lierediiary Diseases^” ^*Pl(mro-Pneunu)nia,” “ Vesicular Epizootic,” &e. 


Edi#lbnrgli: Sutherlant) & Knox, (ieor^'C Sreet. 
SLupkin, Marshall, k Co., London. 
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, •* T’RTVAT.1? LUNATIC ASYLUM, 

NTED to PUliClIASE, in IVIiolc or Part, bj a 

’liysieian (^^emhev of I lie Uinyrsily of Oai^tbridge), (‘xperitmeed in tlie Treatment 

1 , 7 b Ciuiiioii Stroot, City. 
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^ro CIIEMISI^S ANU DBIIGCTSTS, etc.— SULPHATES 

A- or QUL\1.NK, (williout Alcohol,) Palenled 2Stli July, ISol^, by 

EDWAKD ilEUiUNC, CHEMICATa WORKS, TRINITY STREET, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 

Thgse Sidphales of Quniin? arc prepart'd by extracting the colouring of the. hark hy 
means of a. causlie solution of Soda or I'otasli; thus avtfiding the ncces.sity of the usual 
hleaeliing Agent, impure Animal Vhareoa I — and disptaising with the nso of Ahudiol. The 
Patent 1ms, ilie.reforff, the advantage of niannfaetnring a Sulphate of a Quality very 
superior t.o tliat produced by tl^e ordinary Spirit jirocess. 

THE WHITE (BLEACHED) SULPHATE is the usual aHiele of eonimcrec; but 
being inaimfaclnrod by nijp patent Caustfc Alkali process, which depriving tin; hark 
of all colour, produces a whiteness, Ntareel\fc possible to he obtained by any jiroeosses 
hitherto known, and dispmLst's with the use of impure animal vharcual a}id alcohol. 
Put up in the usual one ounce bottles: also in four ounce bottles (free). 

THE UNBLEACHED SULPHATE is in use in Her Majesty’s Army, Navy, Royal 
West Indian Mail Com])auy's Steamers, the large, London ami Provincial Hospitals, Dis- 
])eusaries, &o. ko.., and though naturally less relincd than the white, is equally free of 
Sulphate of Cinchoniiu'., which is largely contained in the Sulphate of Qumidiii of 
commerce. • 

Put up in bottles (free) of three ounce s each, also in one ounce samjilc bottles. 

The Patented Sulfihates to be /ImToFtlie leading D^’uggists in Loudon and the United 
|Kingdomj and in quantities of yot less than R)U ounces, from the JJlauufaetory. 

I CUEMICAL WORKS, TRlNlTI^ STREET, SOUTH WARJf, LONDON. 
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THE lONSOH CtOTH ESTABUSHEOfm^j 

, , A.ND ITS AUXILIARIES. 


T7IRST.— Every Yard of Clotli sold .4 the’ LONDON CLOTH 

-T EST/VlUilS14MKNT is sold at the VV1IOLESA.LE IMITCE. 

Second. — As an auxiliary io tin? Clotli Trade, the Proprietors of tlie .Loudon dlotli 
EsI ablisliinent have ajipropriated the uiijier pint of tlieir cxi(Misive Pneffiises 
in Coveiitry-str(^‘t to Ihc piii’pose of a larj^e Tailorintf Ksfahlishiiieiil, hi 
wliifji experieiiecd, ialeiited Ciii(ers,«wif/! I.lu; h(‘st Workmen to be found in 
tlicMiietropolis, are employed in^nakki^up, in a. siT|)erior maimer, materials 
pureliased in ilu' Clofti Warehouse, and for which only the VV^orkiiieii’s 
\\^uj^es are cjiar^ed to Purchasers. 

Here, then, is jirovided a p<yfeej seluaiie of ceoTiomy in repird i,o the. be.si and most 
^fashionable AVest-eiid (Motliiii^, with advanla^e.s ne\er before realized by the public in t he 
PINKST and* BEST I).E8CUIIT1()N of 1)KE8S. it incliules not. only /dioicc and 
purehase, at the Wholesale Price, from the superior Stock of Clotli &e. ol' the London 
Cloth Eslablishment, with makinii^-np at the ej»)M‘nse only of the W'orkmeii’s W'agcs, but 
also a guarantee for the Quality, .1)^1, and Whirkma^iship of Carmeitt. 

The Proprietors, EDAIUNI) DUDDEN & (X)., announce their New Stock for the 
Season. It eonsists of lUiOAl) CLOTHS, in every eoloiir amt (pialit;^ witliagreat 
variety of Now MlX'rCllKS for MORNING (XbVTS^and sneh a s])lf'ndid Stork of 
Paney TROWSERINGS and VESTINGS as Viil sustain the established vopuiation of 
Ihcii’ iu’iu lor excellence in si vie and fasliioii. • 

. 

AN ILLUSTRATION 

of the working of their auxiliary will be found in life following tlgures : 

At the London Cloth Establishment, a good supertiiie Blaek Clotli may be pnrehased 
for 10.V. per yard. Thc*average (piantitv for a (kiat. is 1 J yard, the cost of which will be 
17 .?. Ot/. ; and if made-up in the best style, wuth best work and trimmings, the cost will 
be 20.S’. to 22 a *., leaving the entire cost of the coal, eornplote, ini. In liner cloths the 
only differimee w'ill be tlie cost of t he ehitli. The finest lyri.ui l)ye l-Jlaek Cloth we can 
produce is 22.v. per yard; the cost of 1*; yard is 38.y. Or^., making and li’immings 22.s*., or 
\SL t).s*. Orf. for the best (piality Dress Coat that can lx; [irodueed by any lIoiis(* in London. 

Summer Angolas and Doeskins mnge from 2.v, (ir^. to 5.v^ jxt yard. Xbe average 
(piantitv for Trowsers is 2^ yar|^s, which at 2.v. (h/. will be ().v. IW.; making, witlulx'st 
trimmings, 8#., leaving the cost of Trousers, Lkv. Wd. (hie West of Engly,n(l Doeskin 
at 5.'?., will be 12«. 0(/. for the material, and 8.y. for making-up and triufmings, or 2()a*. 6d. 
entire cost. 

Very snjmriov Summer Ycstiiigs, fjxst. colours and the tie\v(*st stylos, an*. Lv. 4d. per 
yard, or 8.!f. 9^^. for a Vest Icngtii; the charge for making and trimmings, G,v.; entire 
cost, 9.V. 9d. • • 

A furtlu'r illustration of the economy of fliis system may be drawn from a nifcrence to 
lb(». Moire Antiejue Waistcoats, which were so fashionable last s(‘asun. They were 
ticketed in tlie wuiidoAVS of tlie slop trade at lS,v. and 20.v. the Vest. We were at the 
. same lime selling tlie richest Aiitupic at 8.v. 9(/. per yard, or 7^. Sd, the Vest hmgtb, 
which, with ().v. lor making and trimmings, made the cost for the iiicincsT quality, 011 our 
system, only 18^. Hd, the Vest. 

W^c solicit ail investigation of our system and tariff of prices, conlidcut that they will 
coimnand the support of all Economists in good Dress. • 

EBMUNmdUBDEN & GO. 

'LONDON CLOTS ESTABLISHMENT, 

16, COVENTRY-STREET, LONP^N. 
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B ^r«ckneirs Skin Soap— Alteration of Form and Price. 

MCKNBLL, TUENBR, and SONS be<? to announce tliat 
' tlici»%ilebratcd OLD lELIDW SOAP POK THE' SKIN, is novr sold iu 
Shilling PAcfc^^rs of citlier Four rounJcd Talilds or Scmsmis, each of#vlfich is 
staiMjMvl “ Brkc ra-ftiLL’s Skin Soa?” as licrrtoforc. J^ECoinmeiidcd by the Faculty ius 
ibo b(?st for producing a cl(’.»r and bcaltby skin, made expressly lor the pui*]i)Ose, of tlic 
best iiiaterials, and not setuited. • 

BiiJiiCKNELL, Tuhnek, & SoNS, Wax and Tallow Cliandh’^s, Soap and Oil Mcrcluiids, 
&c.^ to Her Majesty, Bee-Hive, 31, Hav^iiarkt;!, Jjoiidou. 


JAMES’S FEVER POWDERi 

At Is. Gd. poftl)iittlc> packets, 2s. 9d. each. * 

pRKPAREl) and SOLD by ,1. L* KIDDLE, ;U, Hunter- 

• street, Briyiswiek-squan^, London. • 

This Preparation luis been so extensively (an[)loYed by the Faculty, and its inerits so 
nniversally^acknowledgtai by the public at largo, as to render all further jjeinark on tin:# 
])art of the Proprietor unnecessary. 

To be had of all Wholesale Druggists. 

====r-- -_-:L:,. - r- — 

HEW ^DITIBLE ASSDRIHCE tOIPiNT. 

Incorporated hif %Act of Pavltn meld f 7 Tie. 

CAPXT^Xf*,* £ 100 , 000 . -a>OX.XCIES XZrDZSPUTASX.E. 

^ 

STnisttecs, 

Sin Jamks Duke, Bart., Aid., Sru Charles Hastings, M.D., D.C.L. 

WiLLiAii Fergusson, Esq., F.B.S. George James Guthrie, Esq., F.B.S. 

Birtctorsi, 

CliairtTtan of Directors — Sir Charles Hastings, M.D., D.C.L. 

] )iipnt ^•Chairman — George Be\man, Esq., F.R.S. 

Geoiuje Cjiai’Man, Esq. ' Samuel Richards, M.D. ‘ Thoaias Waklev, Esq. 

T. Bevan Jones, Es(|. John Grace Stenens, Esq. ^ ILMemiu iiy Waklev, Esq. 

Saaiuel Higijley, Esq. W, Tyler Smith, M.D. j John Weston, Esq. 

ComuiAiny /V/y.yic/^fWd'^-M|ARSHALL Hall, M.D., WR.S.; CiiiUiLEs J. B. Williams 
.• ' M.D., F,R.S.; W, Tyler SMiTy,l\J.D. ' ’ 

CoHsiiUiua i^urqcons — ^M^iLLTAAS Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S.; .f. Banalp Martin, Esq., 

, F.R.S.; Saaiuel Solly, Es(i., F.lLS. 

Surgeon and Medical Examine. r—'YwmiW^ Waklev, Esq., F.R.C.S., Guildl’ord-strcet, 

• liussell-squarc. 

Standing Connsel—^iK Alexander Cocrrurn, M.F.,ircr Majesty’s Attoniey-Goneral; 
George Woiiaiv.vtt ll^griXGS. Esq., Pa per-huildiiigs, Temple. 

SoUcUors — ^hlcssrs. Bell, Steward, • and Lloyd, 50, Liueolii’s-hm-fhdds. 

Secret a t'g — J oun T homtson . 

MEDICAL FBACTITIOEEBS.— The Directors acknowledge and consult all duly qualified 
Med ical Practitioners as*the Medical Advisers of the Company, and uniformly pay a Fee of 
TWO GDINEAS for every Medical Report. Medical Practitioners are also entitled to TEN 
PER CENT. Commission on First-Year’s Premiums, and FIVE PER CENT, on all subse- 
quent Payments, for Assiyrances effected through their Introduction. 

* Every description of Life Assurance ru sin ess transacted. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Propos^i}* -aUd any further infonnation, may he luid on applying 
to the llcsident Director, or Secretary, at the • . 

CHIEF OFFICES— 449; STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. ■ 
N.B.— Active 'and infl.pcntial Agents wanted. , 
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Policies never disputed in tlie ahsence of wilful fraud ; they arc a sure arid safe provi- 
sion for settlements, renewal of lepcs, security 'pf debts, &c. 

The Medical Attendant consulted as tlm Medical AdvisiT and Examiner of the Society, 
and awarded a fee of £2 2a*., when the sum assured ainoniits to £2f)0, and £1 \s. whim 
under that sum. The Medical Hractiiioncr also receives for business iiitrbduccd by Ijiiii 
the usual eoiuniissioii of 10 per cent, on the fir.st payment, and 5 per cent, on the pay- 
ments of subsequent years. 

Tlic Society also claims the support of the Medical Profession on the following 
grounds : — 

1. For several years Hie “Medical, Liigal, and General,” was the only Mutual Life 
Assuniiicc Society connected with the Medical Profession. 

2. The rates are lower than t hose of any otlie.r Medical Life^ Office. 

3. Tlus is the only Mutual Life Assurance Society now actually declaring its Bonuses 
once every year. 

4. Persons desirous of assuring Diseased or llt^jected Lives will find that, from the 

experience acquired by this Societyy it is enabled to accept jfucl^lives at rates .both equit- 
able and safe. ^ , 

5. From the outset the expenses of management have .been kept witliin thp narrowc^st 
limit consistent with the efficient working of the estahlisfiimnit. 

Annuities, Eudowm(3nts, and every form of Assurance contingent upon Life, transacted 
at moderate rates. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURING £100 AT DEATH WTTII PROFITS. 
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Prospectuses, forms, and any further information, may be obtained of 
ijilElpinCK JAMEs'ilGG, 

* The Dii’cctors mji.*ked wiUi an asterisk are the Medical Examiners of the Society, 
one of wlioni always in altendurice on Mondays at Three o’clock, and on Fridays at 
Four o’clock. 
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It is quite unnecessary to dwell npon the recent events which liave given, 
a new interest to the siflbject of the zymotic as distinguished fiom the 
sporadic diseases. An unusually violent epklemic yellow fcvei’, ravaging 
a part of the “ outl)'111g**“>*p^‘ '#sion.s of this country, and decimating tlie 
inhabitants of some of the pi*incij)al fowns in the southern j)art of the 
United States; and at the same time tlie iinmeiiiate appi'oach of thethii'd 
visitation of the malignant Cholera to Britain since 1830 — arc events 
which may well c*(;ite attention, even in the most thoughtless breast, to 
the laws by which it has pleased Providence to guide these still mysterious 
agents; and must have suggested to many tlie important practical re- 
flection, that the study of Nature is adequate to confer great benefits on 
26-xni. 1 
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mankindf even when the powers which wo seek to control are app§r^^f 
beyond our reach, and arc harcjly susceptible of any modification fvoijfl^ll 
the resources of our art. When the course and effects of a dis^'^e are 
beycpnl our power, we may still, by a simple induction of facts, '^sfciU’tain 
its external causes; and if this knowledge of the laws of natu/^e is allowed 
the influence which it ouglit to have on the qpuneijs of iia^tions, we may 
be fully justified in asserting, that we do more for the prevention of sick- 
ness arid suffiTing ainopg mankind, by studying the mode of propagation 
of these diseases, even so far as yet known, and giving .that advice by 
whicli they may be shunned, than we should do by the discovery of a 
now remedy, more powerful than any that is known in medicine. 

When it is remembered that .so late fis the time of Sydenham, the 
greater j)art of the annual mortality iiiLcixlon resulted from four diseases 
(plague, small-j^ox, dysentery, and scurvy), which are .still known, and 
still nearly as fatal ,irs evtu* to those who are affected by thorn, but that 
the number who take .these diseases in'a given time in this country is 
now eoinpai*atively trifling, simply because their specific cause.s are known, 
and may be counter-acted, — we have .said enough to show, that this secmtl 
tfveaf, object of medical inquiry aird observation fs, at the present day, and 
in this country, a matter of peculiar iitlerest and importance. 

Neither can it be said tliat this depar tment of our science has failed 
to attract attention, or that the cupiditns rm viihoAi aj>plied to it 
has been a vain or unju’ofitablc inquiry in the present age.c The ex- 
ample, to which we shall afterwards wder, of the diffme or ery.sipelatous 
inflammation, the knowledge of its peculiai%3irects, both local and general, 
and the different textures of the body whicli it may aftectj;.and more 
especially, the careful induction of facts by which it has been put beyond 
doubt, that, wliatever other sources it may have, it is the natural ellect of 
the application to any part of the living body, deprived of its protecting 
cutiehi, of a peculiar cadaveric poison, whieh lias hecui long kmnvn to be 
frequently evolved during the decomposition — we are pi-etty sure only 
during a certain stage of the decomposition — of the human body; and the 
proof that this same poison is the immediate or exciting cause of one 
of the most distre.ssiiig kinds of epidemic disease, the puerperal fever; — 
these constitute a body of information which, imporleot as we must admit 
it to be, is sufficient, in the, great nnyority of ca*Jcs in which that malady 
can present itself, to disarm it of its terrors; nc/j by opposing the diseased 
action itself, but by enabling us to give advice, ^jy which those wljo would 
otherwise he liable to it.s attacks may be effectually preserved from tliom. 
And we shall immediately show, that our ihformatioii regarding the 
malaria exciting intermittent and remittent fevef.s, and likewise regard- 
ing the contagious poison exciting continued fever, in this climate, is 
sufliciont, when cifeumstances admit of Taiifrly applied and firmly 

acted on, to piuserve from these diseases the great majority of those who 
must otherwise be their victim.s. At the risk, therefore, of “ tiresome 
iteration,” we shall resume this subject at some length, endeavouring now 
to fix the attention of our readers rather on what lias been ascertained of 
the natural history of the specific exciting causes of some of the most 
important epidemics, than of the predispodiion to them, of which we 
have recently treated. 
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of the principles which we regard as established in regard 
* twhe Etiology of the epidemic and encfemic disciuses, arc indeed of such 
inipcjrtance, with a view to the great practical result of prevention of 
disease,' that they may be said to possess the same value in that vie^ as 
the contrilsmce called a catr/i has in the actions of d? machine, being a 
' point up to which the reqiiisite actions may be depended on, and from 
which a new series of actions, designed for some s])ccial end, may safely 
and beneficially originate. • 

Indeed, so^uich is this the case, that we tl\ink it a serious fault in 
.many of the observations which are continually given to the world on this 
subject by medical observers, that they do not lix^vith suflicieiit coniidence 
and expression of certaiifty on certain principles which w^^ may hold to 
be established by decijjve c^i<^enc(!; and t^ierefore tluy sci'in to leave the 
griiunds of the advice which they give as ayibiguoiis iiyd vacillating, 
whep in fact they may state these as invested with ^\c certainty and pre- 
cision of the exact sciences. *\Ve need not say that if there are j)riiiciples 
on this subject, which we regard as put beyond lartlier controversy by 
the (fvideiice already obtained in support of them, it is doubly incumbent 
on us, on that account, to reflect carefully on the grounds of those o])inion.s, 
and be in’qKU'etb to show thatj;he*facts have been .accurately observed, and 
that our iiderences have not gone beyond v^iat strict logic will justify. 

When wc reiiembcr that the knowledge acquired* by what We call the 
ompiriiiA observation of diseases, and of the ollects of Mirions influences, 
cither on tlieir accession *or their dl'cliiie, is greatly in advance of that which 
we ])osscss re^gii'ding their p?ithology, or intimate nature, wc may be pre- 
pared to«expcct that it can 5nly be by observations <jt' individual cases, 
repeal'd so frequently as to come under the donumination of Statistics, 
that wc can ascertain the universality of the facts,” which wc thus 
elevate to the rank of principles. It is by the “ numerical method,” 
therefore, tlait these princii)les must be established ; and so much has been 
said and written in regard to that un^thod of inquiry, riiat it is wortli while 
to pause for a little, and endeavour to satisfy ourselves as to what may be 
expected, and what is not to be oxpecteil, from the applications of that 
method in medicine, and i)articularly in medical police. 

Eirst of all, a ])rcliminary error, we believe, of very considerable import- 
ance, has been fi’ei^uei^ly committed in considering this subject, the more 
ilangerous as it conics u ider the guise of political wisdom and prudence. 
It has been said that, with a view to the liealth of communities, as well as to 
other objects, ^specific regulations by law, founded on such knowledge as 
that of tile remote causes of disease, among an intelligent peoiilo, enjoying 
a free constitution, are unnecessary or injurious, because sucli a people will 
always bo disposed to con sult their own interest in all their municipal 
regulations ; and thaPfJWWu/Jiediali^) object of all political communities, 
if not interfered with by forms or acts of goveiaimcnt, may always be 
reckoned on with as much certainty as in the conduct of an individual ; 
that ill the case of at least a community enjoying a good coiistitutiunal 
form of govcrnmdut, tnie political wisdom consists simply in leaving the 
regulation of all mattei’s affecting the public health to the good sense of 
the people, provided only that these shall be duly instructed, and left 
quite at liberty trf follow their own interests. 
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^ The true and general answfer to this wo believe to be, that 
true test of the excellence of acconstitution is to be found/* as statedly 
Professor Stewart,* ‘‘in the details of its municipal code,” liberty ?nd 
go(Jd®ft)rm of government are themselves valuable, with a wew to the 
end of all govenjnients, ut cives fdiciter vivant, not as* a means of 
good government, but only as a security against ^bad; aild that, truly 
and essentially useful as we believe that security, in the end, to be, still 
the experience of mankMid, which is more to be trusted than any political 
opinion, has clearly shown that, at least in the present siate of public 
information, we have no security in the circumstance of i)olitical liberty,- 
for regulations atfecting the health of a people being eitli(?r wiselj^ framed, 
or carefully followed out. Not to mentior. the deficiencies which may be 
observed in the regulations f(>*.* the cdhcatloft of tfae poor in this countiy, 
and again, fov the preservation of our people from small pox by universal 
vaccination, as com|:m,red with the state of these matters in some of the 
despotic /states on the Goutinent, — we may here observe, that in this 
country, and at the present day, it continually haj)pcns that streets are 
built, edifices of all kinds erected, even towns planned, laid oulT, and 
inhabited, with perfect neglect of the simjdesb ju'ecautions for securing 
ventilation or draining; or promoting, in < the simj)lest ‘Ways, the ])urity 
of the atmosphere. We need give only two illustration^^. The first is 
supplied by a letter^ published in tlie 7tnic>s newsi)aper df Septiunber 30, 
1853, describhig the condition of a piece of ground in the viein'ity of the 
Hackney-road, which is at the disposaf of /io benevolent and intelligent 
a body as the governors of St. Thomas’s Iftspital. Eigl^fcor nine years 
ago, we are inforyied — * * 

“This land was let by the hospital to a speculative builder, for a long term, at 
a high rent, but without any comlitiojis iti rcP reiicf^ to dminago. Tlie conse- 
quence was, that a large uunibcr of Imuses was s|)ceully built, and to every house 
was attached a .small, budly c()iistruct(Ml cesspool; tlie ground lieiiig very rcUnitivo, 
these cesspools are canthiually in a .state of overflow, and the whole soil is com- 
pletely sahirated with the liltliy overflowings, the stench from which is at times 
most sickening aud disgusting. If any of the subscribers to th(i hospital will take 
the trouble to inspect the rows of houses on the rigiit liaud side of Fcllow’s- 
street, leading out of the Hackney -road, they will see a state of tilings which is a 
disgrace to a civilized country. The only wonder is, that typhus aud eliolcra should 
ever he absent from a spot so cjftefully pnqiared for then, reonpliou.” 

The other case is the town of Mei’thyr Tydvil, which has been very 
rapidly extended of late years, in connexion with the iron .trade in its 
vicinity, and which was allowed to attain the population 6f 37,000 souls, 
before any one thought of providing a drain for c-ny of its houses ; after 
which time, of course, the construction of drains became an object of 
much greater expense and diflTiculty than it vyonbl ^h^erwise have been. 

If farther illustration of this priiciphfwere wanted, we could easily 
produce it, by referring to the “ fetid marshes of Montfaucon, at Paris,” 
or the “ Stable Nuisance,” lately reported on — in the hope that a favour- 
able opportunity for suppressing it is presented by the present alarm — by 
the medical profession in Glasgow. 

We do not think we go too far in asserting that even in this country 
(and, (I fortiori, in most other countries of the world) we can have no 

* Life of Adam Smith. 
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%Ourfty for the interests of the people in rhganl to health — especially the 
intJ^^ts of the poorest of the people, \i^iom we know to ho the most 
liabloito. disea;SG, especially to epidtimio disesise, and whose licalfch, with a 
view to tln^eiieral interests of the comnmnity, is therefore of the grfafest 
^ importance 5 -!being adequately provided fur, otherwise than by making 
'them, under < 5 brtain ifig\ilal?Lons, the care of the State, and ^extending to 
them the protection of the Law. 

In every irnjuiry, directed with such views, regarding the efficitiiioy of 
any allegeil c^^*ise, either of the accession or j»l)afcpment of a disease, the 
grciatest difficulty will very generally be found to result from the circum- 
stance siiTiply and shortly stated by the late Mijn Play (air, in his ^ Com- 
mentary on the works of Bacon’ — the impossibility in th(‘sc» inquiries of 
commanding all the conditions* of j*ny exp(«'iinent, or contrived observa- 
tiouij so as to leave out one after another of •these conditions in each 
repetition of the obseiwation, ^nd Jiavc an imlantia^cracis as to the in- 
fluence of any one of them on the result. • * • 

“T)ic htafantkt he says, ‘‘is of such conscqii(aic,e in all inatirrsof iiuhic- 

tion, that wherever it is luialtainahle, — a ])art of the eonditioiis of every ohscTvatioii 
we may make h(;iug Jixed by Nature ^uid l)eY()ml oiir (xmlrol, — there must neces- 
sarily 1)0 a •great »'ant. of eoiieln^vo reasonhig. 'L'his lydds of m<ulicu(r and of 
pulitkal ^raking two ()])scrva 1 ions (‘xaelTv alike in every respect hut one, 

is M'lia.t the kfsfm/fitt n-firis and the method of iiiduetioft in general especially 
retjiiires, litit it is \Alial in these seienees, for the reason now given, can hardly 
ever he aeeomplished. ^leiittleceivc tlitfinselves eonliuually in such cjises, and think 
they are reusoniiig on facts only^^vheii they are in reality reasoning on a mixture 
of iaels juid InlJfjthcscs,” , 

In most cases, the true and legitimate mode of overcoifling this difficulty 
is simply, to multijdy the observations — especially the comptirativc 
observations —made on cases* to which any alleged cause, either of the 
accession or abatement of a disease, lias been a[)plied, distinguishing as 
accurately as possible those in which the otlnu* couditious of tlio ob- 
servation have varied. Although in every one of these some jieculiar 
uniiercoived eonditiuns may no doubt exist, which are nob found in 
others, and which may afleet the result, yet, if the observation is repeated 
a suflicient number of times, and under ail varieties of eirciwnstances which 
WM be jierceivcd, it may (?onlidently be exyeeted that these unpHixcived 
or unfiontrollablo vari!itions in its conditions — some of them favouring, 
^nd others 0]>i)6sing, the eflect of the cause ^diicli is under trial — will 
ultimately desti’oy one another, and the efficacy or inefficacy of that cause, 
known to have been common to all the cases, will be made manifest. 

But although the goftoral principle of multiplication of cases, in ox’der 
to exclude those anteccdtnits of the event under consideration, which 
may have escaped v »ii fcT < « iii i iiN. tf "‘Vji^tioD or been beyond •our power, is th«at 
on which wo must chiefly rely, in af)j)lying the method of iiuluction in 
many of these inquiries — i. e., we must j)ut our information in the 
form of statistics — yet it is easy to perceive, on a little reflection, 
that several fallsKiies must i)eculiarly embarrass all such applications in 
medicine. In stating these, we are so far from wishing to- set aside this 
method of impiiry, that we shall very often find it to be only by further 
application of statistics, consequent on further reflection, and suodivisioh 
of the subject, that eiTors otherwise unavoidable may be corrected, and 
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that we can proceed, in the wajr of induction or exclusion, until w% finrf^ 
ourselves, in the phraseology w^jicli has lately become prevalent apJong 
some of our northern theologians, “shut up to certain conclusions. We 
set^aMde the doetyine, TesUaionia ponderandn myU, mn nuij^mda^ aa 
distinctly inapplicable to many inquiries in medicine, but' nevertheless 
maintain with confidence, that in all cases, l%stvni(fnia poTttleranda mnt 
an tegnam mmeranda. 

I. We may first direert attention to the remarkable difference between 
such ap])lication of statjistios to Etiology, and therefore to prevention 
of diseases, and to Therapeutics or their treatment. In the former case, 
the importance of the p«*actical rules which may be thus snggeste^d is very 
apt to be undfirrated, because the pructi(;al result to which we look, on 
any trial of such nilos, is merely n&jative — it is the nonajipearance of 
disease in persons whom we suppose liable to it ; and this result, 
although it may bo perfectly well founded .in statistics, is not matter of 
ocular dvmonstmtiou, add very often makes little impression on the 
public. Ip the latter case, the probability is, that the efficacy of the 
measures under observation will .be overratul, because the desired result is 
thejHtsitwe one of recovery of patients ; we know, that in almost every case, 
various causes besides, that under trial have contributpd to tiiat result; 
in acute cases, especially, the sjdutary provisions of naturofor the clecline 
of diseases, or, as we may very often more correctly express it, the essen- 
tially temporary nature of the discjasoiJ action ^tself ; in chronic cases, 
more remarkably, the unol /served agency ofi^obher external circumstaTices 
besides the remcMly in question. Of the d(‘gree in winch these causes have 
contributed to thf fortunate event of any individual case, all cVindid and 
intelligent medical men will allow that it is very difficult to judge ; and 
without judging of them, we can have no certain infereiico as to the 
power of any remedy. 

It is, however, pretty generrdly admitted by medical men, that it is to 
inquiries in Etiology — i e., into the camt's of disease and the mmns of 
•prevention — that statistics are really most applicable; but wo have not 
seen so general or satisfactory a statement as we think may be given, of 
the circumstances of this inquiry, which make it so much more open to 
the evidence of numbers, than the investigation of the power of remedies. 

The questions to winch th(5 numerical method iL' to'^ be applied, in the 
former ca^ie, are generally in reality much simpler and more general 
than in the latter. JMany of the questions of this kind, indeed, even of 
those on which the rules of medical police or the most usci’ul suggestions 
for the prevention of disease are founded, belong to that very general 
class, irr which we are not required to inform ourselves of the nature of 
the di.seases which ^certain inlliiences pr( ^iic^^ to produce ; the 

mere amount of sickness and of mortality is enough to establish the 
propositions in question. When we find that — ^the average annual mor- 
tality in this country being 1 in 45 or 46— the mortality in a particular 
town or district rises, in any one year, to 1 in 28, or .even to 1 in 22; 
if we are sure that this mortality is fairly ascertained, ^nd that the 
obvious soiu’ce of fallacy from immigration and emigration is avoided ; — or 
when we find, that in a particular tnwlo the average duration of life, 
instead of being 40 or more, is under 30 years, we have the im- 
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pertaift, although very general principle este^lished, that some of the pecu- 
liari^l^ of the mode of life of those among whom such mortality IkS ob- 
servefvmust be peculiarly prolific of disease. On the other hand, Avheii 
we have sj^h a statistical statement as that given by the latcwl^r. 
^Luscombe oi*the health of a division of the army ih Spain, engaged, 
during a weel? of almost incessant rain, in an ex{)cdition to Arroyo de los 
Molinos, in which they outmarched and overthrew one of thfi most active 
divisions of the French army, passing two of the,nights of the w'oek in 
bivouac without fires, and find that, nevertheless, the number of sick in 
tliat division was less during that aiul the next week, than in any other 
equal perfod of the year, — we liave in that sim^)e stattnnent evidence, 
such as notliing but statisfics <can furnish, of the efficacy of^some cause, 
acting on the constitutions of Ifliosc* men, \^^ch must have counteracted 
the 41 suh 1 effect of cold, wet, and fatigue, in ])r<^ucing disease ; and we 
can l)«.r<Hy conceive that any circumstances common to this large body of 
men can liavc had tliis ettect, excepting thos(3 4io which Dr. Luscombe 
ascribes it — viz., exercise and mental excitement.” 

Evt^n in thi.s simplest case, however, of such inquiries, it*has often 
happened, that the inference at first drawn luis been greatly bey«.md what 
subsequent' (3xpeMcnc(‘ has justified; and thii reason most generally has 
been, that the cgiulitions of the observation ^•enerally made with a view 
to the action of^ome special c.'iuscj) have been thonglPb to be simpler and 
more umflir c<m)niand than tliey really wme ; and the observation has 
been supposed, therefore, to^ a]>f>roaeh closely to tlio inMa)Uia craclSy 
and to warraiiiUa specific (conclusion, {i.'^ to the eJficacy of a single cause; 
whereas fft’ther examinat ion aiitl more minute subdivision of the subject 
liave been necessary, li(5(bre any statistical principle really of that character 
could bo deduced from it. , 

Of this wo nuiy give an example from the writings of an author whom 
wc highly respect, although we ca.unot doubt that in this and some other 
statements relative to the preventi(jn of disease lie has falhm into this 
error. Dr. Southwood Smith observes, in the course of discii.ssions on the 
c*ffc(*ts of air vitiated by deconipusiiig animal or vegetable matter, that 
the districts of a town which are uiidrained will very genei’ally bo found 
much more liable to disease, and particularly to epidemic diseases, than 
those which are dimincil; from whicli he inl#r.s, that it is by the ditfu- 
through the atmosphere of putrescent matters, which good draining 
would (ftirry.off, that these diseases are produced, or that the poi.son excit- 
ing them acquires what has lieeii called an epidemic influence ; and when 
this statiiinont is take^ along with the s<micwhat hasty assertions, to 
be found in several scientific works of late years, as to the intimato rela- 
tion, if niH identity, jif t he j irocess of decomiiositiou of an organized body 
after death, with the changes (^'octej in a living body by the action of 
malaria or contagion, — it is not surprising that it slioiild be regarded as an 
exposition of ascertained truths, very different from what have really been 
made out. 

We have no doubt that the observation itself will be found very generally 
coiTcct : but in regard to the inference, we must observe, firsts that the 
comlition of the inhabitants of the umlrained parts of a town difiers from 
that of the inhabitants of other parts, in many other circumstances 
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besides the degree of vitiation of the air which they breathe ; and, seSondhj\ 
that the vitiation of the air which they breathe depends on inany^her 
causes, besides those which draining can remove ; it <lepends on tm con- 
sttftietion of the houses, and of the streets, courts, or alleys ^hich they 
inhabit, often such as to make ventilation impossible ; it depends espe- 
cially on the degree of crowding of their roonte, and very bften likewise 
on their own habits : tliey are very generally the poorest of the artisans, 
many are, indeed, destitute; they are ill fed, ill clothed, ill lodged, almost 
always crowded together, land careless as to the use both (rf pure air and 
pure water, often inadequately protected from cold, often exposed to 
fatigue, often addicted Ji.o intemperance. It is a fact statistically proved, 
and more geperal than any other that has ^ )een ascertained in regard to the 
health of different poi*tiona o^the huifian hVee, that among those who are 
most in wauij.of the cornfprts of life, there is the greatest amount of sickness 
and mortality. In order to ascertain, therefore, by the method of indiKJtion, 
that thejmhealthy condition of any poor district of a town, or that the 
prevalence of any epidemic disease there, is owing to d(?fect of drainage, we 
must have the sub ject subdivided, and statistical evidence adduced 'on its 
subdivisions, excluding other peculiarities of the condition of the p(‘.ople 
there, and fixing atljention on the rcsultv of the deficiency of draining 
only; which, so far as we know, has not yet been done in, this country. 

To show the necessity of such subdivision of this iuqhiry, in order to 
give to its results that precision which wc may hope to acquire*'by them, 
we would beg to refer to a paper on tlfe hqalth of the different districts 
of Paris, published many years ago (in 18f5^) by Villerii^e and Villot, 
but framed, as w/* conceive, more strictly*on the method of induction or 
exclusion than any one we can mention — published in the view of main- 
taining any special doctrine as to the causes of disease, — in this country. 

It aj)pears from that paptjr, that on comparison of the bills of mortality 
in the different arrondissements of Paris for ten years consecutively, these 
different districts df the town preserved with remarkable uniformity the 
same relation to one another in regard to mortality ; the average mortality 
of the whole city being about 1 in 32, the greatest mortality, that of the 
lOth arrondissement, being about 1 in 24, afid the smallest, that of the 
1st arrondissement, being about 1 in 40. 

These physicians then attempted to ascertain vhether this unvfonnly 
greater moitality could be, ascribed to a denser i>opulatioTi in the unhealthy 
districts — whether estimated by the number of houses to an, acrc^ or by 
the number of inhabitants to a house ; next, whether it ceuld be ascribed 
to differences of soil, or to vicinity to or distj^pce from the rivei^, or, 
again, to the fetid mai’shes of Moiitfaucon. None of these conditions 
appeared to influence the average mortality of the ^ ^tricts in which they 
existed, simply for this reason, thy^t wl^m**Sranged according to the 
degree of any one of these conditions, the difierent districts were found to 
occupy very different positions from what they didin the order of healthi- 
ness already mentioned. But when the different districts were compared 
according to. the numbers of their i.e., of inhabitants who were 

excused from payment of taxes on account of certificates of destitution, 
they were found to arrange themselves, year after year, ^ in the same oisder 
• See Archives de Mcdcdne for that year. 
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As whAi compared according to their mortality — the 1st arrondissemont 
declining the lowest ))lace, and the lOtht the highest — so that the exa- 
minatpu of the records of the mortality in this city serves only to confirm 
the gcneraL iiriuci|)le long understood, and which is laid down by»Mr. 
Chadwick, in *liis ‘ General Report on the Sanitary Conflition of Britain,* 
'that the probability o£ life iA any class of men is greater, ceteris paribus, as 
their circumstances are more elevated above destitution, and less as they 
are in nearer proximity to that condition (pp. LO/i-loT). 

Some of tlu 4 moKst striking of the ^jcsults Qf his inquiry, in districts 
widely dilforent in other respects, are contained in*the following table of 
average ag^c at death, of ^ 


Derby 

Tniro 

JVlaiieliester 

KutliMulsInre ... 
Holton 

* Gentry and 
tiuir faiiplies. 

40 

40 

3S 

ry2 

u 

Tradesmen" and 

A rtifieers. 

...•. 



20 t.. 

IL* 

2:\ 

Labouj'crs. 

.... 21 
.... SiK 
.... 17 

.... 

.... is • 

Bctlnuil Green . . 




.... 18 • 

Leeds 

41. 

5i7 

.... 10 

Liverpool 

:i5 

• 

22 

.... 15 


So much in r^sgard to the qticstions as to medical j)olice, and the pre- 
vention of diseafle on a large scale, whicli are so gener{\l and sinfple, tliat 
they do not iiiqdy any exercise of the ])ower of distinguishing disc^jises, 
in order that they may bo ryiswered; we arc concerned only with tlie 
number of cjib^js of all diseases, and the number of dcatlis in a given 
time, as pro])ortioned to a given i)opidatiou ; and w(^ wish it only, at 
present, to be observed, that it is nndeniahly by the sim[>le process of 
multiplying cases carefully uiwder tlui right liead>s, as belonging to certain 
districts, and occurring at certain times, and attending to cdl the circum- 
stances of those districts — le., by tlic “numerical method,” that the in- 
formation on those points, which it is the object of ouf* sci(nico to acquire, 
can he obtained; but that in doing so, much caution and circumspec- 
tion are often requisite, to jinivcnt tuir iiifiu’cnco from extending beyond 
the data, and ivstrain the natural tendency of the mind to assign causes 
sucli as wc deem {idequato, for pheuomcuia, which we prtifoss only to be 
emimei’ating aii<l affTaii^^ing. • • 

•• II. In the greater number of the inquiries \jfhich come under the head 
of Etiology, .we require, indeed, the exercise of the power of diagnosis, to 
fix the titles oft the diseases to whicli these inquiries relate, hut we are 
spared all occasion for more difficult exercise of judgment, which is 
required of us whenever wc have to give an answer to a thcra[>eiitical 
question, as to the igl^<^acv^ of any remedy in any disease. In almost 
every case, when such a questfcn pneseuts itself — hardly even excepting 
the case of a remedy alleged to possess such a specific power as quinine 
exerts over ague — it is not alleged that the virtue of tlie remedy will 
uniformly and unequivocally show itself ; it is only said that if the 
remedy be given at the right time, and with the right precautions, the 
progress of the symptoms constituting the history of the disease may be 
expected to be mollified— that symptoms which soem urgent will abate — 
• TWa very small mortality may be partly referred to habitual emigration. 
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that symptoms to be expecte<l‘will not appear; or that a tendency t6wards 
a particular mode of injurioua or ‘fatal termination, which had sjlJbwh 
itself j will be altered. It is here obvious that the judgment ^qf tfie 
2/iV,(iitioner on some of the most delicate questions iiL prognosis 
and in practice—^as to the dangers to be apprehended, •or the time 
and mode of administration of remedies ill individual *cases — is one 
of the devnehts of the question we have to decide; and when we 
reflect on this, wo cannot be siu*])rised to find tliat we can frequently 
satisfy ourselves much emorc 4 iK>mpletcly, iis to the ^leged eflicacy 
of a new remedy, by watching the progress of a single case of & 
well-known disease which it is carefully- administered, * and the 

subsequent pi'ogress of the symptoms accurately noted, than by study- 
ing a number of tables, exj^ibitiug 'the * ifse which has been made of 
the remedy pi a great number aiul variety of cases, where we liav«e, no 
security for similar wqually cai'eful observations having been made on it — 
someliiiies where we aiw merely informed of averages that are struck, 
on a subsequent revicjw of the cases, as to tluj jieriod of the disease when 
the use of the remedy was begun, the length to which it was carric^d, the 
degree of certain symptoms thought to demand it, or the mortality from 
disease with or without its use. « , * * 

We do not mean to deny that questions occur in Therapeutics, likewise, 
as to which large numbers of cases may be compared Svith advantage, 
and the “numerical method” applied; but we think we have Said quite 
enough to show, that ninny sources of fallafv must necessarily embarrass 
the apjjlicatloii of tliat method to all questions regardiijg«tlie cause, or 
combination of pauses, to which we should ascribe the abatement or 
decline of a disease ; and that it is reasonable and right, tlieroluro, for prac- 
titioners to build tlieir o])inions as to flic powers of a remedy on 
observations of viry diflerent kinds, besides tlie mere enumeration, and 
statement of ultimate results, of the cases in which it is given; or, as it is 
shortly and justly Expressed by a practical author, that in order to make 
up our minds as to any such question, it is bettor in general “ to xoatch 
tJum to county 

Jn order to enable us to judge how far* any given disease maybe 
ascribed to tlie influence of any external cause, the only strictly medical 
question before us is as to* the dUiynosia of thfl* di»3ase, preceded by 
sucli alleged cause; and nfi we rest nothing on the judgment of the prao: 
titioner touching the more difficult questions, in prognosis and practice, 
which we have stated, we may reasonably admit that merely by the force 
of numbers we may often have a bo<ly of evideiice^brought to bear on this 
question, to which it would be unreasonable to refuse assent. 

III. In order to perceive this more distinctlvjj^^ necessary to attend 
to one consideration which we thinkt>has fiot'^SCucted so much attentiou 
as it deserves — viz., that in those inquiries into the external causes of 
diseases, the number of individuals to whom our contrived observations 
or. experiments may easily be made to extend is often very much greater 
than .t ever can be in therapeutics ; and therefore, if these observations 
have been carefully made and accurately recorded, they will very soon 
acquire, by the mere force of numbers, the full force of the inetantia 
cruds. When we wish to inquire, by the help of statistics, into the 
action of any remedy on a disease, our observations are necessarily limited 
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to tliOs? persons in whom that disease exists; but when we are inquiring 
into remote caiise.^, it very often happcil^ that a much gi’eater number 
of per5>ns, who remain unaffe(!ted with tlie disease, form, in fact, the 
most important part of the experimt‘nt ; and, according to the prineij^e 
already stated,* thenjfore, th<f experiment soon becomes aeeisive, and the 
subject one. of \hose tcP whi(?h we would ap])ly the observation alr<‘ady 
made, and maintain that to refuse assent to the principle thifs supported, 
is to mistiike the nature of the evidence which th|i subject requires, and 
injuriously to r^jtard the progi-css of theg^Jicnce.# 

• This is most distinctly ])erceived when a disease previously unknown 
or at least long absent, apj)eai’s in any countiy^or district, and the 
question is, what are the conditions that detenuine its apfieayance. The 
most iTn})ortant observation in *suclf a cascuvcry frc(pu;nt]y is, not only 
thatia succession of cases of it occurs in a par'tknlar locality, or under 
particular conditions, hut that ^it occurs then, or uiicKt those conditions 
0 }d;f/; — i. e., the great mass of the community, w^io were previously, and 
remain siibsecpiontly, free from the discjise, «are the most essential pai*t of 
the experiment by which its mode of extension is asdorbiiiied. 

A good example of this kind is given by Dr. Davy, in proof of the 
contagious propei’t^ of Plague ;fwhich is the more iTy])ortaut, as he states 
that this fact Ciurried conviction to his mind, before uncertain from 
anything he harl previously observed in the Easf, as to that con- 
tagious property. And we perfectly agree with Dr. Davy in the ob- 
servation, that ill such an inquiry, where a single case affords any such 
strong evidence^ it is right to fix our attention exclusively on that one 
case, ami the extent of information which it conveys, and satisfy 
ours(.*.lves completely as to thcs(^ points, before undertaking a more g(mei*al 
inv(;stigation of the subject. This fact was simjdy, that on a vessel.a board 
wliicli an undoubted case of plague had exist^id, being taken into quai’an- 
tine at Constantinople, and two of the ollicers np])oiiitcd for the jiurpose 
being scut aboaixl to examine the cargo, both tliese o’ffi(;ors were seized 
within a few days with symptoms of the plague, of which one died in the 
lazaretto — the disease having been, for a considerable time previously, 
and being thereafter, unknown in Oonataiitiuople — i. e., in a population 
of 8b4f,0U0 souls. ^ 

Now* when we attend to this fact, we tbinlf it must ajipear sufliciently 
Obvious that what makes it decisive is not the ^nerc circumstance of the 
case of plague having occuiTed aboard that vessel, and succeedeil to others 
previously occufring there, but it is the circumstance of its liaving 
occurred there onlg, at f^at time, and for a considerable period before and 
after; and that when this is duly considered, it must be allowed to 
apiiroach as nearly metfm/m cmcis — i. e , to an observation made 

on mcmg persons pljujed in simiJfr cir^imstances, m every re^'^pect hut one-r- 
as can reasonably bo desired. For without inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the remaining population of Constantiriojiki, we are quite safe 
in asserting that ajpong them there must have been great numbers, in all 
other respects eipially liable to [dague as these officers of police ; but we 
know that tliere was no other exjibsed to the influence of this particular 
cause — intercourse^with the sick ; the efficacy of which it is our object to 
ascertain; and fimUng that no otUer was afiected by the disease, we infer 
** See Notes, &o., on the Ionian Islands and Malta, vol. ii. p. 333. 
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that the efficacy of that particular cause is established by the true fhethfji^ 
of induction or exclusion. In all such eases we have a large ho/ty of 
negative evidence statistically known, although often not formally Stated, 
tn sj;ipi)ort the positive evidence, of individual cases followii)g^)ne another 
in a particular Succession. When this negative evideiicfe is clear and 
extensive, a very few jjositive facts become d^cisive^as to tSe operation of^ 
an individuad cause, because the cases in which all previous conditions 
except that one have bpen alike, being almost infinitely numerous, the in- 
fluence of that one caii.^ is so||p brought to the expesngmntmn emds, 
when such negatfve evidence does not exist, to furnish a coin]>arison 
with the positive evid|jnce, a great deal of labour may be expended on the 
statistics of a question of this kind, without any practical result. 

We submit the following ^*ases for 'con Jide ration at this time, with the 
single observation, that tlic facts stated in them are, as we believe, care- 
fully examined and Jtruly represented, we consider theiii equally conclusive, 
on the very same principle, as to the htet of a certain contagious pro- 
pei*ty being attached to the malignant Cholera of 1832 and 1840. 

The first is, of course, known to us only from the report of the French 
authorities; as to the others, we have personal knowledge. 

1. In 1833, thii frigate Melpomene arrived at Ton lox from* Lisbon, at 
which latter place (diolcra \^as raging. The J/elpo? fie?ie .had lost hfteen 
men before she started, and more than half the crew hdd been attacked 
during the voyage. On her arrival at Toulon, where not a single case of 
cholera existed, the cholera patients w5re l^ikcn into the lazaretto, where 
four galley-slave aiteudants, with an inspector, were sent tor wait on them. 
Four ordinary attendants were also sent on board the frigate. *0110 of the 
latter was immediately attacked, and died in eight hours. On the next 
day, two others, who likewise died. The /ourth was also attacked, but 
escaped. Of the four yallog- slaves in the lazaretto^ two died on the 
second day, a third soon afterwards, and the inspector on the fifth. The 
disease did not spi-ead beyond the j>recincts of tlie lazaretto, and Tendon 
remained free from it for two years,^ 

2. In the month of January; 1832, when cholera was prevailing in 
Musselburgh, but no ciise had yet originated in Edinburgh or Leith, the 
whole poimlation of these towns (above 150,000 people) was more^iom- 
pletely under observation than it probably ever wl.s before, or is likely to 
be again : in houily expect^ition of the unknown pt^stilence, to which every 
one’s attention was.turned, medical men ajipointed to each gf the police 
districts, to give assistance to all who had no medical att^dants of their 
own; stations in each di.strict open night and ^lay, where re 2 )orts were 
to be made and tlieir assistance could bo had, and all the medical men 
anxious to report their cases immediately on thejjjj^ccurrence. In tliese 
circumstances, it is quite certain that tke tirsl case which originated in 
Edinburgh or Leith was that of widow McMillan, of which an account 
was published by Dr. Simpson, in his 2 >aper on the ‘Contagious Propaga- 
tion of Malignant Cholera,’ in the ‘Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal,’ Ajrril, 1838; that- this woman’s son had been in Musselburgh 
and slept in a house where the cholera was, on the Monday ; that on the 
Wednesday, having returned to Edinburgh, he was seized with vomiting 

* Medical Times, vol. ill. new series, p. 515. 
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alhd pulg^ing of watery matters, cramps, and the other symptoms of cholera, 
s^ast^mediately to excite the suspicion his having been at Mussel- 
burgh^nd so exposed to the poison, which was at the time denied, but 
afterwards confessed ; that he was nursed and frecpiently rubbed by h^* ki 
a small confined room on the Wednesday and TJiursday, and recovered 
Under treatment; that^slie herscdf, an aged and infirm woman, was never 
out of her own cl(m, during that week, or many months^preAUously; 
that she took the cholera on the Saturday, ami died in ten hours; and 
that the disease originated in no oilier iuMitant *of Edinburgh or Leith 
for at least tm days thereafter. When tnese points^ had been all satisfac- 
torily established by examinations before the sheriff, it appeared to us, as 
it does still, that on the trm? principle of induction^or exclusion— just as 
in the case quoted from Dr. Davy, and in that^roin Toulon — the evidence of 
this disease having a contagious projierty was conclusive; by which 2 )ro- 
positiqn we mean merely, that it may be excited by inter&urse of the 
healthy with the sick, withotlt })ledging ourselves to any opinion on 
the mode of communication from the one to tlie other; and thaf farther . 
statistical evidence than this one ca.se, the only one ont of 150,000 
persons resident in Edinburgh and Leith, and not going to Musselburgh 
or to any gtber ^tflected locality, hi whom the disease .appeared, during 
that time, is not m?ces.sary to establish that jH^iut. * 

3. In Dr. Siinpsoii’s i»af»er, published in 1838, and •in the ‘Edinburgh 
Monthly Medical Joiirnar for the year 1849, several other insta-nces are 
recorded of the importatiAi of cliolvra into detached localities in Scotland, 
where the cvijj^iice of its extension by intercourse of the lujalthy with 
th(^ sick is»exactly of the same 4iii\d, and si!cnis to us eipially conclusive; 
wo may mention, in })articular, the case of the little tcfivn of Bathgate, 
containing nearly 3000 inhabit ints, where four cases of cholera, all fatal, 
•occurred in Ajiril, 1832, in strangers who had come from infected dis- 
tricts j two cases immediately after, one of them fatal, in Avomen who 

actiMl as nurses there, and no other case, during the whole of that epi- 
demic, ill that town, or in any house or village within seven miles or 
more in any direction. (See ‘ Edinburgh Medical Journal,’ 1838, p. 361.) 
Again, the case of the little town of Dollar, into which the diseitse was 
introduced on the 12th May, 1832, by a young woman a native of Dollar, 
but ^10 resided ai^l w^is taken ill at the D(;von Iron- works, about four 
luiles off, which had been severely aflbeted. This young woman came to 
fier mother’s cottage in Dollar with the disease upon her, was sent back 
in a cart the’nqgXt day to the iron-works, where she died that night (the 
13th). Her mother, who had never been out of Dollar, was put into a 
house a little way out ot town, previously prepared as a cholera hospital ; 
there she was seized with the disease in the most unequivocal form on 
the 14th, and died oU‘‘Viiv' 15^h; and wo can say with certainty, from 
happening to know that town welt, that otiur case of malignant 
cholera has ever occurred in the inhabitants of Dollar from that day to 
this. To the same purpose, wc may mention, among the cases of importa- 
tion recorded in the year 1849, the village of DaJmellington, in Ayi’shire, 
where a man from Kilmarnock, a town then affected with the disease, 
fell.ill on the 24th January, and died on the 25th; a woman who Icnlged 
in the same house Vith him, and who washed his clothes after his death, 
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took the disease on the 28th; and died on the 29th, and no other ^ase had 
occurred up to the month J une — i.e. above four months thert^le^^ 
when the account of these cases, by Dr. Cruickshank, was pubbshed in 
thg^ ‘ Monthly Journal.’ In like manner, we know that the first* appear- 
ance of cholera, dn the year 1849, in -any part of Ireland, •was in Bel^st; 
that the first person affected there, and wfoo hacj the di^icase upon him 
when he afirrived there, came from one of the affected localities in Edin- 
burgh (College-wynd)^ that he was taken into the workhouse there, and 
that after him there was a succession of oO cases in tfiat workhouse^ and 
there ordy; not only before there were any others in Belfast, but before 
th>ere were any others in JreUind'^ 

The evidence here Is precisely similar to that afforded by the case quoted 
from Dr. Davy, but it has b^n whoUy n>isr»pprehende(rby such intelligent 
authors as tlie editors of the * Edinburgh Medh^al tind Surgical Journal,’ 
who, after publishing the cases above quoted from Dr. Sinipsoii, coiiimeut 
upon t hem as follows “ Although the fact of succession in the attacks 
be establislied, it docs not follow that this succession indicates the i*elation 
of cause ^nicl effect. We are not entitled to infer, when we establish the 
fact of succession ofthe.se two events, that we thereby o.st}iblisli the relation 
of causation. ”+ , This is certainly mistaking entirely the luiture of the 
inference which. is dtawn fiv>m these cases, because have already stated 
that what we rely o.i is, not the fact of a succession of (jastTs haviny ovewrred, 
among those who had intercourse with the sick on each of these different oc- 
casions, hut the fact of these successionaof cjises Iftiving occurred among thmi 
oid}f^ and for a great length of time, while^Jjreat numbers of others, living 
ill the same ueiglibourhood, have been similarly sitnatedTiu e*{ery respect 
but that one, a’lid remained unaffected — i. o. it is the i^odlive evidence 
of a few facts suppen’ted by the negatwe evidence of a very great number; 
and this, as we maintain, affords evidence which, if we are to proceed on* 
the ]>rinciplo of induction or exclusion, we m'ust regard as decisive. 

Wc regret to say, but it seems to us obvious, that this evidence is 
equally misapprehended in the following general statement made by the 
Board of Health ; at least, if this statement is meant to apply to the case 
of Cholera ; 

“ Persons who sec disease only on a small scale, mid who observe that within 
that small circle one attack is often followed by another in the sumo fumhy, and 
that hy another, and so on, naturally btilieve th d the second case is caused by the 
first, and the third by the toond, and thus refer the whole scries of enents'to 
contagion. It is Ofi this deseniMon of eddcnce that the entire sti'uetnre of gnaran- 
tine is basedl^ (Second Eeport on Quarantine, p. 1 H2.) ^ 

This, wo say, is asserting that we trust to tlie ^osiivoe evidence of a few 
cases only^ as determining whether or not a disease is contagious; whereas 
we have fully explained, that we trust to tha t nnaili.v e evidence only when 
supported by a great body of negative ef idence, distinctly excluding the 
operation of any other cau.se ; and we maintain further, that when it is so 
supported, according to the tnie principles of induction as known since 
the time of Bacon, we are not only entitled, but boundM trust to it. 

As to the poison which excites the cholera attaching itself to fomites, and 

» Sec M*Corauic — Directions for Management of Cholera, p. 6. Additional evidence is fiir- 
nished by the late outbreak in Arbroath.— See Chronicle. <■ 

t Doc. dt., p. 406. 
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tliereftwc affecting peculiarly those who, wi^out such precautions as the 
itie cff lotions or fumigations of chlorine, cjme into close contact with, or 
wash^o clothes of poi-sous who have had cholera, we may give the fol- 
lowing* further statistical evidence, just similar to that afforded by tj^e 
cases above quoted, and, as we maintain, equally conclusive. 

• 1. In the 3 %ai* 1832, tho^holera prevailed much among the fishermen 

at the town of Wick, many of whom, at the time of the hi'ri’ing fishery, 
congrogate there from various quarters. Among others, some sailoi-s from 
the town of Banff took cholera at Wick, and died df it. A boat carrying 
their clothes sdbn after came across to Banft' and saverfil women, relatives 
of the meu, but who had^not left Bantr, were emjdoyed to w^fish these 
clotlies. Throe of these w#mon took well-inarkcicf cholera immediately, 
one of them before leaving tlicjboaii where she had been tlnfts employed, 
and one at least died of itj and we were aSsnred by a very intelligent, 
practitioner from Banff, that tliese were t/te only eases thaf occnrreil in 
the town of Banff, or, indeed, ^long the south coast of the Moray Jfirth, 
in that year, or from that year to the ]U‘esent* • 

2. The following case, the particulars of which a,rc published in tlie 
'Monthly Journal of Kiliiiburgh,* for August, 1849, was particularly 
investigated by Dr.. Robc'rtson, vdio acted as y)hysician to tins (Jboloi'a 
aiid as socretary to tlie committee ippointed by tlio Edinburgh 
cullege.s to inve!?tigt»to cholera in that year. • 

On th# 3rd of March, a woman belonging to Campbell town, in 
Invcrjiess -shire, at least ;'i0 miles fi*oin any i»liu;o where choUu'a existed, 
arrived there from Glasgow, bfingiiig with luu' a box containing blankets 
and other ^lotfiSs which had bcuii used by her sister-in-law, who had died 
of cholera in Glasgow in ilui cud of Jannary. On tln^l4th of March 
she waslied these blankets and other clothes, and poured the suds into a 
drain between her house and that of her next-door neighbours, a father 
and son, who were engaged in thatching their own house, and used for 
the })urposc a quantity of clay lying close to this drayi, besides coming 
into the womans liouse and talking to her. On tlu^ IGtli of March, both 
fatiier and son were seized with cholera, and both died on the 17th. 
Between that day and the 1st of April there occurred in that village 39 
more cases, and 12 more deaths; with vciy few exceptions, intercourse 
witl^ersons j)reviouslj affected could be trat;ed in all those ; but the 
decisiv^» fact here is) that when the disease uutfer those circumstances broke 
Out at ^Campbelltown, it existed nowhere e^e, nearer than Glasgow. 
(Monthly Jcmrnal, *fec., p. 1010.) Here, as in tin? other cases, we do not 
draw our inferelice merely from there having been a succession of eases 
therej but from there ha^'ing been this succession of cfises there ouly^ and 
then (y)ily^ iu a district extending probably nut loss than 100 miles square, 
notwith.standjng that the epidemic influence had cxbited in one part or 
anotlier of Scotland since the pJ!ivioi!B; October, and a very large number 
of negative observations therefore exist to support the positive one. 

In connexion with this remarlmble fact, of communication of the 
disease by the clothes of persons who have had cholera, we cannot help 
mentioning several cases, in which it appeared to u.s in the highest degree 
probable that it was communicated by the clothes of persons (as iu the 
cas^ of Campbellk>wn above quoted) who had been in contact with 
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cholera cases, but had not themselves taken it, and in several q£ these 
cases never did take it. For |xample ; when the disease was not mdeed 
prevailing very generally, but spreading in several localities in Jmt\\ in 
1^48- 9, tlie mother of one of the young medical men there had been con- 
fined to the hoiwe by a state of general feeble health for# some months 
previously, and was in a state of great anxi^y about hcrl^son, who wasr 
visiting cholera patients, often late at night, on vv^ich occasions she had 
repeatedly sat up long past her usual hour, to receive him. In these cir- 
cumstances she took the disease unequivocally, and died of it; and we 
could hear of no othei* case in the street in which she lived, or, indeed, ip 
that quarter of the town. Soon after, we went 9 miles from Edinburgh 
to visit a medical man who had taken cholera, and had died before we 
arrived, Tliis gentleman had been in aiieiidanco on a poor woman (the 
first case seen in hi.s village) Vho had been travelling from the south^ and 
had taken cholera before entering the village, lik sister, who lived with 
him, in feeble healtn, aiul anxious for his safety, had taken the disease two 
days before he did, and died some hours before him. A still inoi’e striking 
case was that of one.of the first families severely affected in Edinburgh in 
Octob^, 1848; a family of 8, living in a small room in New-stroct, 
Canongate, of whom 6 took the disease, and 4 died of it, between the 
Sunday and Wcdncf^biy. lit was denied at first that this family had any 
communication witJi Ncwliavon (the jdace first affectediin Scotland, and, 
as was believed at the time, in eon.seqiience of communication with ships 
from the Baltic), but one of the daugWrs afterwards admitted that she 
had walked through the village of Newhtr/en two evenings before the 
first of her sisters was affected, alibougli# she did not admit l^xving gone 
into a house tbefe. This girl Avas the third of her family that actually 
took the disease; but considering that the disease undoubtedly existed at 
that time in l^ewhaven, and that it ba<l not then shown itself in more 
than thre^ four houses in Great Britain since the year 1833, we cannot 
consider her comreunication with Newhavcii to have been only an acci- 
dental coincidence. And as it is univei-sally iwlmitted that the specific 
virus exciting puerperal fever has very often, been communicated to 
patients by medical men, who were, and continued, in perfect health, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that cholera may be thus 
transmitted also. i ^ 

Again, in regal'd to the affection of nurses who have, of course, close inter- 
course with patients in cTlolera, we can give the following statistical fact? 
with perfect certainty: — 1. That in the year 1832, at the tiine when the 
whole number affected in Edinburgh had amounted to 1 in 1200 of the 
population, the propoidion of the nurses emplo^^d in the hospitals, who 
had taken the dist^ase, was 1 in 5 ; and 2ndly, that during the epidemic 
of 1848-9, the number of nurses employed in the cholera hospital in Edin- 
burgh was 18, of which nuinher o took the disease, and 3 died of it. 
At the same time when this disease was going on in this small hospital, 
a much larger number of nurses (45), living in the Koyal Infirmary, 
only a few paces distant, employed by the same managers and under the 
.same matron and superinteridant, paid, fed, and clothed in the same manner, 
were engaged in similar occupations, relieving one another in hke 
manner, Wt tending on patients in other diseases (fevers among the rest) 
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not in* cholera; and among these, no castf of cholera or resembling it 
occu^^d. In the Cholera Hospital at Crlasgow, 84 nurses were em- 
ployed;!) took the disease, and 4 died of it. In all, of 102 nurses 14 
were affected, and 7 died. Having the evidence of those statistical f«cfs, 
on a comparafjvoly small scale, to indicate that this dis*ease may be com- 
•iniinicated by intcrcoMrso eff the healthy with the sick, wo should next 
i*emcmber that on a large scale, as has been illustrated by I)r. Holland, 
Dr, Craves, and others, tliis disease Ijas always b^en found to follow the 
littes of hnoui}}^ intercourse, and particularly tliat two facts have been 
i^>peatedly observed in regard to it, on such a scale*as to entitle us to call 
them statistical facts, and which seem to indicate^hat its exciting cause 
does not often extend to any great distance from living human bodies. 
1. That it has bt'eii distinctly%)oser^ed to i»ake its way in o])positjon to 
the trade or monsoon wdiids, and 2, that it is never observed to make its 
way from one place to aiiotlyir more rapidly tharf human beings can 
travel. . • 

When these ditf(;rent facts are <luly considered, we maintain that we do 
not go further than statistical evidence will su[)port *iis, in asserting that 
tins disease may be propagated by the iiitereourse ()f the healthy with tho 
sick, or with sonAiyiiiig that hi^s been thrown off f^joiii the bodies of the 
sick; that to d^mbt the truth of this princi})le, is to betray an “un- 
manly want of ct)nfideii(;e in tho clear conclusions of fiuman reasbn;” and 
that any regulations for (flecking the extension of the disease, which pro- 
ceed on the supposition of its Jtjavihg no contagions property, must bo held 
to be essential Ij* faulty. 

Dub agfteably to the principle above laid down, w% must bo careful 
not to carry this conclusion too far. It may seetii a contradiction to say 
that a <lisease (?au bo both contagious and nou-eontagious, but tliore is no 
inconsistency in saying, that tho ])oison exciting a disease may botli bo 
j)roj)agalo<l by contagion — i. o., by intercourse of the lioalfhy with tho 
sick, and likewise rnay, eitlier through tho atmosj)hore* or in some other 
way, b() diffused, to a certain extent, over tlie surfatie of the earth, iude- 
peudoutly of any such close intercourse. Various theories have been pro- 
posed to explain this. That which perhaps it is most important to keep 

iHKttd, because it agrees best with an important part of tho ph»momena 
of this* and othor^’disiSiscs, is that which asA’ibes it to swarms of micro- 
SKJbpic animalcuhe, or vegetative germs which «,ro taken into the bodies 
of persons exposed to them, multiply there, and excite the disease, but are 
capable of diHiistng themselves through the air, and of attaching themselves 
to, and rapidly multiplying on, other matters likewise.* There is no 
decisive evidence for or against any such theory, and the microscopic evi- 
dence, so far as it goes, is clearly against this one ; ]jut wc should not 
do justice to the apj dications statistics to this subject, if we did not 
‘ifiatc shortly tho evidence wc have for the disease on some occasions — 
perhaps especially in certain places and in the hot climates — extending 
itself independently^ of any close intercourse of the healthy with the sick, 
and requiring, in order that its extension may be checked, other means 
besides that separation of the sick from the healthy, which is known to be 
so elfectual in the gase of continued fever or of plague. 

* See Holland Ou the Hypolhctus uf Insect Infe, &c., in Medical Kotes and Reflections. 
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In asfterting this to he the fact, we do not lay any stress on the?%nerely 
negative fact often adduced on the subject, tliat many j)ersous ha^closb 
intercourse with the sick, and nevertheless escape the disease.. This 
ohs«a*vatiori has, indeed, been very frequently made by all who have seen 
much of the diseifee in any climate ; hut when it is statcat as proof tJiat 
the disease has no contagious property, tht^ siirqje answer is, that if im- 
prove anytlitrxg, it proves too much. Those who Imve had close iuter- 
coui'se with persons aj^’eady sick of cholera and escai>od, have likewise 
breathed the same air — they have generally inhabittid +lio^ same place, — 
they have, in almost hvery case, bticn exposed to the same e[)i<lemic in- 
fluence, of lokatever T^Uure that may be, and escaped. If tlfeir escape 
proves anything, therefore, it proves that.we Vere mistaken in supposing 
that the di.sease belongs to t^e class flf ejiftlbmics — i. c., that it de])ends mi 
any cause wl^iich is of loqil and tein2)orary existence only ; which inference, 
being in opposition^ to the much more gentnul statistical facts, o£ total 
ahserice of the discjise from many millions oi men and for long series of ages, 
and rapid occivsional extension within narrow limits of time and space, 
must he held to be m-oiioous. • 

This negative hict, however, taken in connexion with such positive 
facts as have been stilted on the other *skW, is important^ as indicating one 
general principle in regard fo the im])ert;e]) tilde cause of ^clndera — that it 
is liable* to most f*emarkablo variations in its inllucnSo on the human 
body on dilFercut occasions. This ])riiiciple is not evssciitialiy ditfereiit 
from what may be observed in regard Ito aj) epulemic diseases ; imleed, if 
they were not liable, more or less, to such "sniriatitins, they#would (jease to 
be epidemics ; bjit the variations of eUbcf are more sudden, mef c striking, 
and seem less capable of being reduced to any perce])tible law, in the case 
of cholera, than of any other. Many facts aye known, however, which sliow 
that they are mainly dependent on two jirinciples already mentioned, and 
exomplilied in the case of other epidemic diseases, although in a loss 
extraordinary degree — ^viz., alterations of the intensity of the virus itself, 
and peculiarities of constitution, giving a predisposition to its influence in 
some persons much more than in olhers. 

But in asserting that the cholera must have a mode of extending itself 
among mankind, independent of any close jiersonal intercourse of th^iok.^ 
with the healthy, wo do noU trust to the negative lAserfation abova stated, i 
but to this distinct positive observation, that in many instances, whey 
the disease is prevailing extensively, the proportion of eases, occurring in 
certain districts among those who have no known iutcrcoufse with the sick, 
is at least as great as among those who have and continued inter- 
course ; and further, that the disease apjxears in certain localities, aflectiiig 
numerous detached individuals almost simultaneously, while not only 
neighbouring localities, but the at^endwlits on the sick in these, remain 
unaflected. 

Notwithstanding the distinct evidence above stated of the disease 
showing a contagious property on many occasions in Scotland, we have 
ourselves seen many instances, and been assured of many more, in which 
this immunity of the immediate attendants on the sick, and nearly simul- 
taneous affection of many within a limited district,^wlio had no direct 
communication with one another, has been strikingly exemplified. The 
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late Dr. Kcid, of St. Andrew’s, wliose accuracy of observation is well 
kiio\^i, and who went from Edijiburgh to|Dumfrles, and took charge of 
one onthe districts of tlnit town, at the time when it suffered more than 
any otfjcr town in Scotland from the epidemic cholera, in 1 832, expre^^td 
himself distinetly as satisfied, as all the medical men in •Dumfries at that 
•time were, thiSfc those ^who fcad close intercourse witli the sick at that 
time in that town, wei*o not aliccted witli the disease in a hirger propor- 
tion than those who avoided such intercourse ; and Dr. Blacklock, of 
Dumfries, who saw much of the disease when^it ])revailed again pretty 
e;wteiisively thtl’c during the winter of 1848, fonnd*that the same remark 
might be* made upon it at that time. The same is stated by several 
of tl)e medical men who Iftive recorded tlieir obsorvatiuiis on cholera 
in the ^ Edinlmrgh Montlily in the^year 1840. * 

A more unequivocal statistical j>ruof of this disease havirijg a mo<le of 
ei)idejnic extension independent ()f actual intcrcoursiJ with the sick, is 
giv(ni by eases on record in India, in which it Jay;} ailected severely large 
organized bodies of men in particular loealiti(!s, and abi’iiptly emsed on 
their keing removed from these, without alfecLing jH'Culiarly, sometimes 
without alFocting at all, the attendants of tlie sick, or those who came in 
contact with th^ sick, in tho^e f)ther disii’icis; so as to justily the 
expressive plivase tnnjdoyed by some of thif Indian practitioners, that* 
there are “ ta.int*(!d districts,” varying in dillerent seiftons, to which the 
disease is f;oiilined. 

Sonni of the cases of fliis kind* giveii by Dr. Hamilton Bell seem to 
admit of no ot\|^r inttT])retatit)ii — e. g., the case tpioted I’rom tlie Bengal 
Ollicial Rt^fjort, of a detachmenff of 1)0 men of tlie 2Gth Native Iniautry, 
who halted, on tlieir way to join the main body at 1'angor, on the evening 
of the 1 1th May, 1818, after an ordinary march, on the banks of a small 
lake, under a fortress, but on 0 ]mui ground. Al)out midnight th(‘. first 
mail sickened, and died in half an hour, and by sunrise 20 imm out 
of the UO were alfected. They were all cairied foiward in carts an<l 
doolies, but by 11 A.M. on the 12t]i, when they I’eached their ground, 
four were dead and two more nmribimd, and liefore the end of the 
week, everg man of this dHadim'nt was in hospital with cholera, or at 
of bowel complaint. These men wm-e mixed pro- 
miscuousty witli ihe Ithers who had betm • stationary at Tangor, hut 
ngiic of these last ineti were affected.^ llei-e it^may lie doubted wliethcr 
tliese 90 men who w^ci’e thus affecttjd nearly sinuiltaneously, caught 
the disease on the banks of that lake, or whether tlicy had imhibed 
it jweviously ; but it c^i hanlly be suiiposed tliat they infected one 
another, and it is ceiiain that they did not infect ot.licrs; so that the 
epidemic must have had a cause independeut of contagion. 

The most striking exemplificgitioii^ of this princijilb, of the diffusion 
of the disease being confined to districts, and often unconnected with 
inteieourse of the sick and healthy, was in the -case of tlie ai iny of 
Lord Hastings, amounting (including ciinip-follow’^crs) to nearly 100,000 
men, where — 

“When the disease was at its height, mid all business had given w^ay to solici- 
tude* for the suffering, the army was moved, on the 13th November, 1817, and 

• Bell on Cholera, p. 77. 
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nft.er marohinff above 40 miles,, aiid renchiii" tJ)c hi^h and dry bankaa of 
Boltali, lialtcd on the iOtli. 'JV ^oad, it is stated, was strewed with tJig dead 
and dyiiifr, and the ground of ejicampnient presented tlic appearanee of ^ iricld of 
^tlle. But here the army got rid of the pestilence, which ceased to bo epidemic 
on fne 22nd ; so tluit this crowded camp, cniTving thousands of sick ah>ng with it, bv 
moving tO miles in less than ten daj’s, x//oo^‘ off the (Ihcaise** (Bell or Cholera, p. 7 0.) 

A case fovinorly rcdatcd in this journal,* to the sdnio purpose, seems fi'cc 
from all objection, and to be a statistical document as satisfactoi^ as can bo 
tlesired. In tliis ciise*one wing of a cavalry regiment just arrived from 
England, and in high * licalth, ascended the Ganges drom Calcutta 
(where ther(^ was no cholera at the time) in boats. At^a certain 
period of the voyage, '‘t.he troops arrived at part of the country where 
ciiolfsi'a pi’otailed in the villages oiji th^^. j)anks of the l ivor, but Avith 
wliidi they did not communfcatc. Here eastis of cholera oceiirriid; they 
were adviscfl to pusli (Vn rapidly, and after a few days, wlimi they had 
passed the limits of the existence of ther> disease on the banks, it ceased 
to sliow its(;lfin tL(3 boats. But what makes the c-tisc ])ceuliaj-ly con- 
clusive is, that the .other Aviiig of tlie regiment folloAvcd aftei*wavds by 
the same mode of * convi^yanee, became ^‘affected with the disease at the 
same jioint and lost it agjuu at the same point;” so that the limits of tlic 
♦tainted district scem(*d to b» as clearly inarkod ont by the voyage of the 
one deti^chment as af tlu' other. ^ 

And Avhen we state this evidence of. tlie disease having a yietliod of 
difl vising itself independent of any contact or cWso intercourse of the sick 
with the healthy, wo slionld also r<‘memb<‘r that it is a goiuaal faert, in 
regard to its (‘xt<mslou over th(3 twirtlfs sairlace, that., alt!ibug|j following 
the gi-eat lines ifl human intorcoiii’se, it has made its way, not uiiifoiTnly, 
inde(‘d (as the case of tlie Island of St. Louis show s), but veiy g(3nei*ally, 
in spite of cordons and quamntiiic regulations. Indeed, any one w ho lias 
tibserved its sudden and capricious outbreaks even on a small scale, in 
different pai’ts of a large town or district of this climate, must be 
strongly iinjm'ssed with the conviction that it must ljav(3 some way of 
diffusing itself — wdiether through the atmosphere, as many suppose, or 
along the earth’s surface, or vmder the earth (.-is some have eoiijvjctvu’ed), 
and of mnltiplyuig itself at the povtfs irhivh it refteheti — wdvicli we cim 
liardly conceive that any restrictions on human igiterepiirse camoLuCiy or 
uniformly counteract. 

But haA'ing stated tlic^SA-idence which seems the most decisive on both 
sides of this disputed question, we may again ask, Wliy mtt admit that 
tljc disease can extend itself, and that wo ought to fic prepared with 
means of limiting its extension, — in two distinct ways; — otic simple and 
easily underatood, the other, more obscure, but equally ascertained and 
jirobably even more destructive! Is it not well ascertained, in regard to 
other diseases, that they may be excited and even spread epidemically, 
undfji* certain circumstances, both by contagion or the more unequivocal 
pro(!C.ss of inoculation, and independently of it! As to the erysipelas and the 
dysentery, w-'e have seen cases wrhich enable us to answer this question in 
the affinnative, to our own satisfaction, and fi*om personal observation. As 
to the yellow fever, we have repeatedly said that this appeal’s the most 
reasonable explanation of the facts, which were fully^aaceitained by Dr. 

• Yol a. p. 70 . 
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M^Wifliam, as having occurred at Boa Vfeta. And although wo know 
noth^jg of the intimato nature of the iiifluinco producing the cholera, yet 
if we put togetlior the facts which have been statistically ascertained on 
both sid(js of this disputed (piestion of contagion, and others, perhaps 
eijually impor^int, whicli are Jidinittod on both sides, ha^e we not obtained 
an amount of knowledge refative to the laws whicli regulate its extension, 
— not, indeed, complete or satisfactory, but highly importafit, and from 
which practical rules will cinorgi^, acconling to t^e circumstances of in- 
dividual cases, piore truly usol’ul than spccilic dw’cctious founded on more 
limited views of its Ciiuses ? * 

The peculiar virus vvhich produces this disease is known to ils only 
hy its oUe.cts on the human I kmIw, just as electricity or galvaipsin, or oven 
calori(?, is known to us t)uly by its* effect mn other bodies; and it is by 
statisti(val evidence, therefore, that we have ao(|uired all tlu; information 
we j)«ss(*ss comreniing it. But in this manner it* is known to vaiy 
remarkably in Its own intensity at diilennit tiuu^s^ji.ud {>lac(?s, to bg altered 
by certain agents, and to alfect some ])(n\sous imich more than others. 
We Unow that it has hithcM*to beem more iiitin\S(? a^»d general in lK)t 
climates and seasons than in cold ; that it luis app(Mnul on dilfereiit occji- 
sions to bt! iu(luef»(;ed by electri^jity, having jibateil ^tousidt'rably in eliect 
after a thiindcu'^torm; that i£ is influenced l»y moisture of the atmo- 
sphere, prodma'ng its effi'ct most nmiarkably in low and Jiioist situations; 
that it is inliueUeed, lil^o other epidemics, to a eerUin (legre(i, and its 
ciroct increased, by vitiation yf the atmos])here from other caus(js, such as 
discomposing (^^auic iiiattiTS. We know that there ar(5 certain towns 
and (listrRjts which show a jmiliar, iiiiexplaiiUMl lialylitj to it, being 
airected severely in dilhu'cnt epidemics, as, e.g., Ihinifries in Seotland; 
wdiile oL1i(m*s have shown as wmiarkable an exem])tion, such as Birming- 
ham; and this fae.t may lead us to suspect that, Ix^sides mere elevation 
(wliieJi lias, howiivm*, a greater (‘Heel), thert; is somethijig, not }X*t 
ascertained, in jiarticular soils, whii^h favours the, d^velojiment ot* the 
disease; alxive everything else, we know that it is inlluenced, liki^ other 
epidemics, and moi’e rapidly than any other, by the disease' being 
always most virulent when it first appears in any town or district, gra- 
dfwitlljuyJjjiting ill intensity, as every epidmnic afhjcting cither vegiitables 
or animals sooue? or later does, and ultima^^;ly dying out. We know, 
ffirther, that it is aided I'cma-rkably in its i^lIV't on the human body by 
various concuiTent causes, whicli may frecpumily be avoided, — by exposure 
to cold, wet, falSgue, imperfect nourislimeiit, esjiecially by disorder uf the 
stomach or howtils, a,n(# by intoxication; wi'- know that it takes effect 
most easily on those in a feeble stale of health, I’cmarkably on women, 
during pregnancy and lactation, and in those in whom organic internal 
disease exists; and yet not on tilbse ill whom such disease exists as keeps 
up a febrile action — few ixu’sons affected with tuhorcular disease, at least 
of the lungs, fiilling victims to (diolera. Wo know also, from such facts 
as have boon statti^l, tliat, m this country at least, it arises fre(|uently from 
the human body wlien affected by the disease ; but that it may not only 
be conveyed, somehow, to a considerable distance from that origin, but 
midtiply and increase hi emrgy in certain situations when so removed 
from living bodies (in which respect it would not seem to differ from that 
peculiar matter, o: low organization, wliich produces the aphthae, nor from 
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that cadaveric poison which excites the erysipelas, or the puci’peraf fever j 
and may probably, as wo shalbsee that this last pretty certainly m^y, be 
counteracted by the use of chlorine) ; we know that it may attach itself 
t<J' clothes and goo<ls, and there multiply and increase in vimleTice. And 
to this we adil k curious faet (although one which is kjCiown only by 
negative observations, and therefore not advanced with absolute confi- 
dence), that” it does not attach itself to the dead hodif! at least to the 
body in a certain sts^te of decomposition; for it is ceriain that the 
dissecting rooms in Edinburgh were suj)plied during the .greatei* part of 
1848-lh as they were ‘in the year 1832, almost exclusively by cholera 
subjects, ami in neithen* year was there a single case of the disease among 
the numcroi]s;j stmlents attending tln^^e rooms. 

But whnt we think especcally iTnjK>rtant to be observed is, that this 
virus, whatever its oi-igin, shows a i*einarka.ble tendency to attach itself 
to phees. Hiere art* tahded difilricts, in tip’s countiy ns well as in India, 
ifi which, even wh(;n (*pithouic, the dist^nst^ is observed to almost exclu- 
sively prevjiil ; and this h^ads to what we believe to btj most imj)ortaiit in 
the way of prevention. Thc^ strong j*epres(;ntations nia<le bytlie Board of 
Health in this country, of tlu'rc beings a peculiar liability to this disease 
ill damp, filthy, and l]J-dj*ainc»d sitn;itions,'ar(^, wc’s boliev'f*,. cpiiti*. triit% but 
they are cedainly not the Avhole truth. The “ tainted. districts” which 
W’e have ‘seen have *f)een often h^ss pi'culiar in tludr nature!, and always 
imicli more linUted ra than could liave supposed trom these 

i*ej)r(?sentations. 

Tlius, in the case of a mmily, one of' the fii*st affected*tn Scotland in 
184!.), s(*v<?r}il of ;evhom w'<n*(! taken into ttie hosjiital in 184!), fi om New- 
stree't, (.^anongate, and in which there were G cases and 4 deaths witliin 
four days, th<! tainted district in which these oases apjicanMl was a shajle 
rooni^ on the second floor of a common sbiir, which leads to several winding 
pa.s.sages and to >many rooms, all ill-aired and dirty, and most of them 
having windows which opt*n into a small court containing oftmi vecejitacles 
of dung. But it is cpiite certain, that neither at that time nor since has 
any case occurred in any other of these rooms. Cholera ajipeared likewise 
at that time in Buri’s Close, in the Grassmarket, whore it might be sup- 
[H.)sed to be owing to the same circumstances of and tloficitjpI.jit«:.Li 
lation, which had attracted notice when that close was on several occasions 
a njC.st offemrs;' but oTi«:nc|uii*y it appeared that all the cases of chohnn 
were from a different tenement fi-om any of those wdiich Iwid forimuly 
furnished the fever casi's. It was said, imbued, at the time, that the 
tainted district in this close was comH‘ct(!cl with Che (jrro;yd:riars Church- 
yard, oil which it is quite tnie that the wdiidows of the rooms that 
w’ere affected open - but it is ecpially true that the windows of tw o other 
suites of rooms in tlio /oit'er stoi’ies cC thfc same common stair open on that 
churchyaixl, and yet that in these tliere was not a single cjvse of eholem. 
In this as in other cases as to cholera, as formerly iu rt^gard to fever, we 
liave seen the tainted districts confined to the upper floors of lofty tene- 
ments, while the lower, notwithstanding diii; and tlefective drainage, have 
rciiiainod free from the disease. We have seen it prevail and sjiiead on 
the very pinnacle of the Old Town of Edinhurgh, the highest stoiy of the 
highest houses on the Castle Hill, while the luw'cr stories of the same were 
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exemjH. At tho Waiter of Leith in 1832, and again in the spring of 
184iK it appeared in one of the situations <ln wliicli it might be expected, 
in a <lainp and dirty row of houses on the kft bank of tlie river; but in 
sevei-iil villages, almost exactly similarly situated, a little highci>«ip 
^011 the same if ver, it m*A'er ai>peared ; and when it bAike out again in 
July 184b, at Watei^of ll‘itli, th(i tainted district was confined to tho 
rhjhl bank of th§ river ; on (examination of whirh it then apji^ared, that in 
l)oint of dii*t and (h^cuitivo di‘ainag(i this jiortion the village luwl long 
been at least ijs favouraldy eircumstaiuHsl for, the diseasii as the otlujr, 
notwithstanding wliicli it was jioiiectly iinaHecterl, Both in 1832 and in the 
main (>pi(femic of 1849. , 

Another curious fac^t, wlfieh,seems well ascertained in regard to this 
virus is, that those v(ny I inn* ft A districts in #vhich it has once shown itself 
certMirily continue liable to outbn^aks of it foi* cousiderfible time, inso- 
nmclj*that if measiinis of [niri filiation are mn])loyed, and the disease does 
not i*t‘appear, tlu*re is a strong j)n^simi])tion of tliase measures having been 
really us<4iil. WiJ have s(‘taj more than (»ne pljuu? wliei'ii it reapjiearcd in 
the sanif^ room whia-e it had Ixvn two months befons th(5 iiiliabitants 
having changed ; and two places in wliioh a fi‘W decided (rasc's apj)eared 
ns lalo ns ()ct()b<*r^ 18‘}2, just » t\tclvemont.h :d‘t<‘r^it bad ('xlsted in tlio 
same bouses prQvioiisly. In tluj town of HaVittk, wliich snlfercd sevt^rely 
by (‘])idemic cholera (imjxntiid, as was belim'(‘d at tite tinn*, frwm New- 
(Usth*) iif January and Febv’.mry, 18:52, there*, was a suddiui fn^sh burst ot 
tile disease in Oi^tobor (/ tln^^jjanifi year, four cas<;s occnirring on the same 
day at four distinct [»arts of the' town, bub all of tb(uii in liouse^s whieli had 
sutferixl Ifrfore, eight months iVevionsly. And in this and other cases of 
tresli outbre:iks (J the diseMise^, tln^ agency of* auxiliary or concurrent 
eausos might be distinctly obriiuwed, all the persons now affect(>d having 
b(i(in t*xposed to cold, wet, and tVitigno on diggiiig-np potatoes, on the day 
bed'ore Iheii* attack ; and, in other cases, the occurriauM^of attacks of cholera 
in Ininses long previously affected was distinctly traiYjd to intoxication. 

From this tendency of the disease to localize itsc'lf milun. narrmo 
luiiif-s, and at tho same time, from the admitted agmicy of sonu^ such 
concurrent (causes in (ixcitiug it, arises the obvious impoHance (J the 
^J 65 ^as’-'’'i^^whi(!li w^as^mlopted in Kdinburgh as early as iVbmary, 1832, 
and which has bfuai recommended by the Jkxird of Health in London 
•during th(^ present year, that of estHblisliing Hyiisiis of llefugo, into wliicli 
the persons, from those tainti'd districts apparently the most liable to the 
di..iea,se, miglit l^e received, immc^tliatcly on tlie violent attack, or the death 
or removal to hospital f)f the {ii*st cases, where those persons might be 
regularly fed, and presiuwed from cold, wet, and fatigue, and from 
tho iis(i of xStrong liipiors, at l(?ast until tlui time was ovw when the 
most ra])id succ(JSsioiis of casosiiiav# been ob,sei‘ved*to occur, and until 
the rooms where the disease had broke out had been cleaned, fumi- 
gated with chlorine, and thoroughly aired. In the houses of refuge 
they would of (;ourso he kept under obsei vation, and any attack of 
bowel complaint be immediately met by medical treatment. Of course this 
resource would only be avaiW of by a portion of tho people in any 
sii 6 h district, buj we have known ditteront cases where it was availed 
of by workmen in regular employment, with theii* families; and it 
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would suggest similfir measures to others having the means of^aking 
such steps themselves ; and weiiiuiy conclude these ohservations on cljKJlera 
with a brief statement of the results which followed these measures in 
EfUfdmrgh, both in 1832 and 1849. 

In tlio first thw 3 c months of the epidemic of 1832 at Edi'i^burgli (which 
was always very partial in its attacks), th<i^ luiiuher taken into these 
h onsets of reftige was 353 .from about 70 houses in E(Uiiburgh and the 
Watei‘ of Leith, 248 of them from this last village, all of them not only 
fi-om tainted districts, Ibiiji tainted roo/ns, in which decided cases, most 
generally deaths had (^curred. Of these 353, 15 took the disease, and 
7 died after removal to these houses; the remaining 310 escaped. How 
many of tht?se would liave been affecte4 if "they had remained in the 
tainted districts can, of course only be colijetituretl ; but <;ertainly it was 
the general fact, that wluai the disease appeared in the houses of , .the 
poor, and no*^such m<iasures were adopted, several cases, and even several 
deaths, occurred in alnujst eyery house, ])articularly at the beginning of 
the epidihnic; and at the Water of J^eith, where, in 1832, it broke out 
siidd(*nly and violently, but where the removal of the jieojde was most 
satistactorily effected, we had the satisfaction of finding that only in one- 
fifth of the families where the disease Ishoived itself was there a second 
case; and what wassfill iiio^e striking, there was only oi^e family in that 
■village in. which twO^dcatlis occurred, anil that was a fiihiily which had 
refused the oflor of romovnl to the honso of rofii^e. In the lat^r ])eriod 
of that epidemic, we can only spe^ak with certainty of what ha])poned in 
a small (listrict of the toAvii, in which tlie^disoasc brokj^.out in seven 
different liouses ; the inmates of these, *not affected within '’the first 
twenty-four hours, were all got into the refuge, and the disease went no 
fartlier in any one case. 

During the last epidemic in Edinburgh, the same system was adopted, 
but not cairied to the o.xltmt tlmt was desirable, chiefly on this account, 
that the chief sufferers hy this, as by all other epidtiinics, were the i)oor 
Irish wandoring in search of work; many of whom, wdion offered a refuge 
foi* tlnur families in a large building *beloiigiug to the city poorhouse, 
ijnmediatcly took up the notion that they were to be sent back to Ireland, 
then so nufortuuatidy sulfering from fimiine, and viot only reliiiijidrir^ 
avail themselves of the offer, Jl)ut sometimes even Concc^xled the disease, 
rather than run that risk. Into that b\iilding at the city pooihouse, 
however, 19(1 persons, all A'om rooms whore cholera had brol^e out, were 
admitted and retained during the residence of their rdatives in the 
cholera hospital, or till tlajir death, and until theor rooms were cleaned. 
Of these only 5 took the disease, and 2 died while in the refuge; and 
we could not learn that any of these took the disease after returning 
home. *■ Pr /an 

Again, a similar refuge was established at the poorhonso belonging to 
the West (Jhurch parish, into which, however, only 43 persons could 
be induced to go. Of these, one only was affected with cholera, imme- 
diately on admission. 

Again, in Glasgow duiing the epidemic of spring 1849, 401 j)6rsons 
(not more, for the same reason as in Edinburgh) were admitted to the 
house of refuge established iu Glasgow, of whom 19 took the disease and 
6 died. 
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Thifs, in all, we liave a record on which we can depend, of above 1000 
poisons in these two cities, all of them frAu rooms in which the disease 
existed, taken into these lionsos of rcifugc, of whom 40 took the diseiise and 
15 died, while 97 <S escaped Avifcli theii* lives. At Oxford, in 1 849, the HJfitie 
^expedient wa| tried with 70 persons, and no case ap])(^^l^ed among them. 
Of tlio results to boM^icpected in any district fitted for the diffusion of the 
disease, where nt) such nieans of removing tlie •i)opulai ion exist, wo may 
judg(i from the statement of Dr. Hamilton, of bVlkirk, of the result of 
his observations in tlia,t town and neigliboui-lioml, when', about 400 cases 
occurred in the wintc^r of 1848-9. He says that he bid known 47 
instances *of two affected in a family, 23 of three#in a family, 3 of four 
in a family, fi of five in a i!imily, 4 of six in a family, 2 <if seven, and 
1 of eight in a family; in all, therefore, 2*f>l cases in 8() families; but 
whw‘r(wer, ho says, he could efloct isolation ami due ventilation, there 
was no second attach m a hojise. (See ' Edinburglf Monthly Joiuml,’ 
May, 1819.) . • . . 

Th(^ numbers above given arc somewhat difiVnait from those pnh- 
lislnul hy the Hoard of Health, in them* ‘ tJeiMiral rh‘])(a-t on Cholera in 
1848“!)’ (pp. 124 and se<.[.), but w^e have much saiisfactiou in obs(a*ving 
that the practiojfl pouclusion of that Hoard, to the imporlauei^ of sneh 
houses of refugQ when cliolera bet?omes e])idtmnc, being much greater 
than that of liospitals for the treatment of the disease, is quite ill aeeord- 

auee witfi our own obsyivations^; aud is snpporbul by tbe statement, 
that in I (>91 inmates of ihediouses of refug(‘, of v bom they bad accoiiiits, 
there W(‘.re onlj* 33 attacks a.ml 10 deaths.” 

This mfe^sur(^ of removing the still luMiltby inmates a district that 
lias b(?eu tainted by cholera., is, in fact, exactly similar to the plan usually 
adopted ill India., of moving troops and moving the iidiabitants of villages 
into more b(\‘ilthy situations, when choleni shows itself among them, and 
may bo more easily eanied into (‘llect limv, because, as w e have state»l, the 
tainted districts tiro generally so limitiMl 

We ti-iist it will not be supposed that ivc mean to say anything in 
disparagement of the imj)ortant mtxisures for maintaining, as far as pos- 
sible, the purity of the air of towns and of jiopulous districts, on which 
sf has Uf^n laid of late years, and w^liich w(‘. bcluive to be 

one of .the most eSscutial means that can b(.f a,<I()pte.d foi* improving the 
gencj’al heiilth and strmigth of a population, iwid dinuuishiug their ten- 
dency to this and othm* epiileinics. Hut when tha sprcijic poison of cholera 
is actuaUp amoflAj ns, vro are confident that the result of experience aud 
of statistical observation is to sln>wr, that it must bo exp^uUed to atbick 
cei*tain persons, and attach itself to certain places, for wdiich we can 
.assign no such reason; and that in arlditiou to those^ gtuie.ral m(‘.ans for 
improving* the geneml lujalth, iiKiin# ought to ho takiai to remove as 
many as possible of the unaffected inhabitants from the limited tainted 
districts; and likewise to treat the per.sons actually alfeiiti^il in these dis- 
tricts, and their clptliiis and bedding, just as in the wise of typhus fever, 
on the belief that the disease may probably, although it will not ’tieces- 
SQ/rUy^ show mure or less of a distinctly contagious property. 

{Tq he eoiitiimed) W, P, Alison, 
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Review II. 

Sammandrag af QffirJfftte-r TtappoHer mn Chohmfar&oim i Sverge, ar 1850- 

Af Dr. Fjj. Til llKita. — titoclcltolm, 1851. P. A. NorstTvidt & Soner. 
Anidjjf<is of due Ojlicial Il^forts on Ckole/m m HweUm, in tfte Year 1850. 

Dy Dr. Fk. Til. Berg. — Stockholm. 8vo, pp. 370. 

A coMriiETE description oV the progress of cholera in any portion of our 
globe, is as yet a dosideriitiiin in medical literature ; but if the reports 
collected in 1848, \S^^, and 1850 be companjd with those obtained of its 
first tfirriblo invasion, twenty ycars^ ago:, it will be acknowledged that 
consideraiile progress hris beeli made in acciiinulating evidence, and in 
examining the bearings fhtireof on the groat question's of quarantine, eou- 
tagion, and sanitary'i-eform. Amid the hurry, tumult, and anxiety which 
p(u*Vrided all classes when the cholera first ap[)t‘iired in finghuid, in 1831, 
it would have been diflicult, oven had we then )K>ss(iSS(j(l an eilicicuit Board 
of Health, to liave-colleeted any well ascertained and connected series of 
lacta ndativo to tlui mode of propagation of the disea'^o. The invasion of 
the disorder was in snany jnstanecs so ftipid, and its consi^quences so 
terrible, that all attrnfcion was directCtl to esi^aping its iminedrate influence, 
while the time of tliose qualified to observe was wliolly occupied witl) the 
treatment of individual cases, and no leisure was afforded to the exhausted 
praetitioucr fi>i* inve.stigating sicenrat(‘ly tll(a^m()do in which the ])CstilenCO 
first broke out, or for elucidating tl)0 pumoroiis questions veganliiig it 
which will dir(> tly suggest tliemselves to every well-infonlied mind. 
When choloi’a Inul ceased, and had pas.sed on to ravage other countries, 
the coni t*st bet wc'cn the contagionists aiuV the Tion-contagionists gained 
fi'csli vigcair, and a virulent controversy was the result; till, a.s years 
rolled on, ami party spirit wore, away, the facts that had then been ac- 
cumnlated wcjrc suhjecb'J to more soW' and impartial analysis; and, on 
thc5 second invasion of the malady, njuch more care seems to have been 
bestowed on the investigation of the all-important question of the conta- 
gious or uoii-contagious natm*e of the disease. On the side of the coii- 
tagioui.sts aji'peaivd the names of Drs. Copland, Wa/3on, Graves cjU^ihfer, 
and J. Y. Simjison of K<linburgh; and to the latter ‘two emiiieHt con- 
tributors to medienl scien^ce wo owe a scries of welb ascertained facts and 
ca.ses tiaiding strongly to suppoi’t their views. Some writers there were 
who seemed inclined towards a jtf.stG milim on this much deputed question : 
tliey admitt(^d that cholera might, under certain^;ircurn stances, be occa- 
sionally transported from one person to another, but they maintained that 
quite as often, and perhaps more frequently, it arose spontaneously, and, 
like influenza or other epidemics, Aidiffot depend for its j)rogrcss on any 
contagions property. When the second invasion of cholera occurred, the 
influence of non-contagious opinions at head-quarters was made evident 
by the fact, that the disease was pronounced to be incommunicable from 
one person to another; and it is evident that it was regarded by the 
then existing Board of Health as a malady arising in a great mea- 
sure from local influences. We acknowledge to he-ve foi'inerly Held 
the opinion just alluded to; but the facts that forced themselves on our 
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observation during the last invasion of the disorder,* brought with them* 
such strong proofs of the contagious character of cliolera, that our ideas 
underwent a total change, ami the evidence that we have since collected 
and examintd has tended only to confirm these iinpression.s. We Sfilv 
repeated inst#ncos where a previously healthy Jocalit/ was infected by 
“persons arriving from ta di.4ance,’ and from places whore cholera then 
prevailed ; wo found that thest* individuals wcitj sometimes apparently in 
good health when they arrived, or, perhaps, thejt already exhibited tlie 
premonitory S}niii)toTns of the malady; we met with them laboiirii g under 
the disease in low lodging-houses, from wdieuce tluMlisorder spreml to the 
othci* inmtitcs of the same house or room, and we irf’ae(‘d the malady from 
these lodging-houses to other ♦localities, which, in their tprn, became 
fo( us(is of infection in previuhs)y hfuilthy d^tricts. We met with cases, 
too* wliicli inclined us to believe that cl lolera •could not oyly be trans- 
j)orto(i by the j)ersi)ns, lint likewise by the cloih(‘S aftd Ix'dding of those 
labouring umh'r the disease; and on some occasiftns tlie eiotlios were 
carried to considerabh; di.stances lud'ore biajig ()[)encd out or used; yet 
th(y.*too, seemed ca])ab]e of spreading the disorder. * . 

It lias been eonstanlly urged by the o]»ponents of the contagion of 
cholera, that ihij#dis(‘aso jiursu^ a certain sti;iidy cviirs(‘ across a. country 
or district, sucli^is has b(;en observed to occur in tlie case of an epidemic 
of influenza. \Ve think that Dr. (1 raves lias fairly ex])Osed the utter 
fallacy of this ojiinion ; Iijd lias shown tha.t cholera vai‘i(‘s most signally in 
the dinK‘tions it pursues. F^ym India, after its first ap])earance in 1817, 
cholera sprciaNk) Irfumatra-, Uliina, 13iiriieo, and the Islands of the Eastern 
Archi})ohi§:o, while at tlio samb time it nidiat(*d towai^ls the north and 
west, following the great lines of coimiuiiiicalioii towards th(j frontiers of 
Europe. As early as the year, 1823, diolcra was on the boydera of the 
Hussiau empire in tlie vi< inity of Astracan ; bn t a strict (juarantine wa,s 
then emforced by the ltiis.sian goviTiinieiit, and tlie pestilence, divei'ted 
from its faiiions “north-west course,” spread in a . south*- westerly direction 
towards Arabia and AsiaM inor, follovvingthe track of thecaravansto Mecca, 
and causing a most frigbtfni mortality in the holy city of the I’ropbet.t 

Cholera appeared at St. retei’-sburgli in 1831, ami was from Kussia 
ti '.•!sp/.n;f;gd iiito Politlyl during the war of Polish iiidcjiendence. From 
Poland* tlic pcstilofice advanced into Prassia., afid tra. versed North (ilermany 
Ilambin’gli; and in November, 1831, it Jiroke out in Sunderland. 
Sweden 'and JN^oi: way were not atfected with the disease till 1831, and yet, 
if choK‘ra had l^pt true to its north-west course, it should have reached 
these countries in 183>, instead of turning to the south-west to ravage 
Poland and Gkirmany. Following tlji.s supposed line, it sliould thence 
have extemled itself to the nortlicrn parts of Scotland, to the Orkncy.s, 
Shetland, and Ferro Isles, Mie distant region, s of Iceland, all of 

which countries, in a sanitary point of view, were eminently favourable 
to the progress of the epidemic. Yet all these northern islands e.scaped 
the disease, strict quarantine was enforced, and, though cases of cholera 
occurred on board of ships iii Bressay Sound and elsewhere, the malady 
never reached the land. 

• That is, tlie iiivasiofi of This review was wriUcii some months a#ro. — 

t See Dr. Graves’ Essay on tlie Progress of Asiatic Cholera, Dublin Jounial of Medical 
Science, January ISlO. p. ass. 
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• We have stated that no comjdete report of the progress of txholera 
through any of the great kingfioins of Europe has as yet appeaiHid; but 
the work now before us, though necessarily still imperfect, goes far to 
remove this reproach from the kingdom of Sweden. No exeition seems 
to have been spafed to render the history of the pestilence Jjomplete; aiul 
the whole of the reports are iin'estigated by lA*. Bcijg in a spirit of candour 
and imparttality, which rimparts additional value to the facts that they 
contain. We find herg, not only a history of the progress of the disorder 
through the various districts which it visited, but a detailed account of 
the preventive measufes that were adopted, both on the sca-coast and in 
the towns and paiisheg of the interior of Swetlen, with repoits of the 
prevalence of other disorders, epidemic o^ contagious, before, during, or 
after the invasion of the ])<r/:itilence^ and also tables of the condition of 
the atmosphere ikc. during the same ])criod. The sanitary state of tl;ose 
provinces that escaped altogether is likewise rccordiid ; and the compara- 
tive spread of the inalaly in i834 is bviclly noticed. A valuable table, 
too, is given, showing the various foix'ign ])orls trading \vith fc^vvodenthat 
were, from time to time, declared to he 'infected^ or frecy by the 

Swedish Board of Tlealth; though it must not he forgotten tliat many 
ports were really suffering from cholera, to a cousiderahio oxtiait, before 
they were declared to bo in fee ted by the Swedish authorities. 

The government V'gulations to prevent the introduction of cholera into 
Sweden were restricted chiefly to the sca-pta'ts, and to the great lines of 
trallic through the interior of the couiftry. ^ The more inland frontiers, 
and those more remote from the great roads, seem not toohave been sub- 
jected to any very strict supervision, atf it was left to thcir-ni^spi^ctivc 
authorities to determine whetlier tpiarajitiin^ should he enforced or not. 
The prudence of sucli an arrangonuuit \v<\iihl have hccai very doubtful if 
the SwcdisJi government had decided on I'cgarding the malady as con- 
tagious; but as isolation was ado}.>ted by some parishes, and negleeteil or 
entirely rci)udiatod by others, ample means for comparison of the two 
systems were in this 'way atforded. Quarantine on vcisscls arriving from 
infected ports seems to have been pretty rigidly enforced; at all, or 
nearly all, the (piararitine stations along tlie coast, instances occurred 
of vessels arriving with cholera on board; but ly^ striet seelusji|\^ fr/m 
intercourse with the sliore, the disease was inaliiiost all instances arrested. 
These observations, how^^ver, apply only to the ports along the Baltic ; 
the great commerce of ( jothenbin-g, atid the constant conimnpication with 
Denmark, rendered the enforcement of quarantine very«dilliciilt, if not 
impossible, on the western coast of Sweden. Intthis last invasion of the 
disease, Stockholm and all the eastern ports but one escaped entirely, 
though, in 1848, the cholera had raged at Cronstadt, and along the Russian 
coast. In 1834, Slockholm and 0(j4ih^,\burg suffered most severely, while 
the town of Malmf), where the disease first showed itself in 1 850, entirely 
escaped on the former occasion.* 

Malmb, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, is situated on^the south-western 
coast of Sweden, nearly o])j>osite to Copenhagen. It lies well exj)osed to 
the sea breezes, but its situation is low, and there are some muddy 
ditches in the lowest parts of the town, which in hot weather exhale 
odours agreeable to none but to the olfactories of the anti-coutagionists. 

* In lS3i the port of Skaaor, distaat only a few miles Urom Malmo, was ravaged by cholera. 
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Malmif is one of the ports of Sweden which has the most frequent com^ 
‘munication with Germany; here the steamboats from Liibeck agid. 
Traveipunde land their passengers, and an almost constant intercourse is 
kept up with Copenhagen. #• 

The genci'aj health of the town had been favonrabfc during the pre- # 
'ceding summer, wljiqji, unftl the month of July, had been remarkably 
cool, but with the commencement of that montli hot weathA set in, and 
continued till the end of August, when nn unusually low t(nnperature 
supervened, followed by heavy rains in Sopi^nnber. Tn 18iU, when 
Malmb escjipecf cholera altogether, a much higher teni]>erature jirevailed; 
and in thf)se central pai-jts of Sweden which rtamyned free from cholera 
in 18o(), the rfiiigc of the •tluj-inometer was much higher tlian on the 
coast. We here ([note Dr. Dl'fg’s (fwn words on ilm sul>ject. 

“•If appcfirs, llicretbrc, from the n'jmHs, lliat a liigii iciiip(‘nit iirt prevailed ;dl 
over Sweden during tlic (log-(l;ivs (WiZ/z/^r/Wc//), and was Succeeded hy a sudden 
and ninisnal degree of cold, and lhat this change likewise oeeiirred in those dis- 
tricts when*, the. mtibulv lirst appeared, hut that e,(‘ntral Swc'den, which almost 
cntlriily cseaj)ed the. cholera, was subjected to a greater .degree of lutat tlian the 
most southern provinces. 

“ It is the. nnaiiimous opinion of iliejnodieal praetit.iom'rs of ^lalmo, that neither 
the. sudd(‘ii ehaugeTrgm heat, to colfl, nor tlie cold,^*ainv, mul stormy wcatlier of the 
end of August aiw^of the beginning of 8t‘pteml)er, nor ^et tjie milder temperature 
of Oi'toher, jiroduccd any pcrceptihlo iiitluenee on the progress or intensity of the 
disease.” 5S.) 

The disorder scorns to hayj broken out in Mahno about the 1 2th or 
13tli of August, 1850, Out of 12,081 inhabitants, 1138 were attacked, 
and 378^licd, during the twdlve weeks that the pcs|ilonco prevailed. 
The iiKxle in wliieh tlie malady was introduced does not scorn to have 
boon satisfactorily ascertained., A sii.s])ioious case occurred in tlu* person 
of a t(!acKer of languages, named Kordlin, as early as the 3rd of August; 
but the first instance wlu'ro tlie dis<*ase was ])ronounced to be cholera, 
was (d)servcd in tlie person of a female, Ma.i’ia. Jfinsson* wlio had attended 
Novdlin in his illness, and two or three days after (August Otli) was 
sei/A'.d with well-marke<l symptoms of tdiolera, was carried to the hospital, 
and there died. On the Oth of August, the day tliat she was removed to 
t: '' hosjiital, lior cli}^^, a boy of two years ami a lialf old, was attacked, 
and died the nexf day. • 

,* Although the ongin of the disease in Malmii cannot with certainty he 
ascertaihed, ^>till there arc strong grounds for the belief, that the malady 
was brought by the steamboat Mahno from Lubock, wheixj cbolcra tlicn 
prevailed. A son of tlil cook on board of tlie above-named steamer died 
of cholera an hour before the I>oat left for Malmii. No eases of cholera, 
however, occurred on board the steamer, nor was it proved tliat any 
communication took place betwe^Nbrdlin or the ofhers wlio were first 
affected and the vessel in question. The boat arrived at Malmb on the 
27th of July, and two Custom-house officers, who bad kept watch on 
hoard during the ^tay of the steamer in tlie harbour, were seized with 
cholera and died. We doubt much, however, if the infection in this 
case can be traced to the stay of these men on hoard the steamer, for 
tht^ were not attacked with cholera till the 14th and 16th of August 
raspectively. The disease, however, had already appeared in the dwelling 
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of tLe Custom-Louse officer, Jacobson, on the 11th of August, Where a 
finale, IVIaiusell W red, sickeiurd, and died on the following day. On the 
13th Jacobson’s wife was attacked, and died on the same day. On the 
Jacobson himself became aflected with cliolera, but he lingered till 
the 23rd, Two «»f his childi’en sickened also on the 14th,cand both died 
within 48 hours. On the loth, IGth, and iT’th, ilje two remaiuijig chil- 
dren were seized with chcjcra, as also .a servant-girl in the liouse, hut all 
recovered. The other Custom-house officer, J. llansson, was attacked on 
tlie Kith, and died that ^^ay; and on the following day another officer, 
C. Hmussou, and his wife, fell victims to the malady, Botii the Hanssona 
had attended their friend Jacolmm durhuf his iln/^.ss. The child of Maria 
Jbnsson which sickiaied on the 9th ot\ August, as before stated, was 
carried to the workhouse and died there '0‘7i the 1 0th, on which day tlie 
first case of cholera aj^peared in the above~namo(l institution, when 
29 cases rapidly folli)W(i<l, 2o of which were fatal. The disorder s^iowcd 
here, as clsewliere, a disposition to locate itsell* in certain houses, where 
almost every, inhabitant was attacked. We observe, too, in the re])ort 
given by Dr. Grah,Khat out of those employed about the sick, lUaiiy 
were attacked with cholera. Out of three pliysiciaus, two died; of eight 
male attendants thus alfected, five were carried olf, as >vcro likewise five 
nurses, out of nine who suffired from cholera,. The })riii(jipMl moi*ta.lity 
occurred, during the first thrcHi weeks, but it diminished when better 
sanitary measures were adojited in the hospital. ^ 

It must be confessed that the evidences oi contagious propagation 

above adduced are not of the lightc.st cliaracter, but we^n’<i *mt inclined 
to deny the influence of other predisposing causes, as of }>o*i?erty anti 
unclcanliiics.s, in favouring the ]>rogi-ess of the malady. 

The disease was in Malmt), as elstiwhcrc., cliieily confined to the most 
wretched and in.salnbrious 2 )arts of tlie town, and es 2 )ecia]ly to a low- 
lying quarter* callerl “ Bethlehem,” inliabited by the labouring classes, and 
adjoining two swf*mps with a filthy ditch running through tht^m, filled 
with stagnant water. In this quarter the mortality of those attacked 
was above 80 per cent., and from 8 to 19 cases occurred in many of tlie 
single houses or tenements. It was remarked that the woj-krncn who 
provided their own meals suffered more than thos w'hose food was 
jiared for them in the different establishments wlicie they Tiabou red. 
Those who had the comfpi*t of a warm meal once or twuce a day w^ere 
less affected tlian the lower class of labourers, who lived chiefly on salted 
herrings, sour rye broad, and still sourer milk. o 

In tlie villages and hamlets around Malmo tjievcral cases of cholera 
were observed, almost all of which occuri’ed in persons who a few days 
before had visited those sick of the disease in that town. Thus, in 
Hyllie parish, a widow died of ch<dei;j?jon the 2 1st of August, who on 
the 19th had visited her sick brother-in law in Malmd. At the farm of 
Tagarp, half a Swedish mile NNE. of Malmo, a servant of the name of 
Nils Pehrsson was seized with cholera on the 4th of September, after 
having been in Malmo on the preceding day. This man recovered, aa 
did also his friend, Nils Hansson, who had not been in Malmd, but had 
sat for some time with Pelirsson on the day of his return from the town, 
and who was likewise seized with the disorder the next day. In the 
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.village tof Suniiana, tliree-qiiarters of a mile east from Mahno, Hans* 
TulVesoii was attacked with cholera on tlie JJiid of October, eight daj a after 
having been in that town. He recovorcil, but o?i tlie lOtli Octobei’, botli 
his dau^itcrs, aged respectively eight and nine years, were seized wijth 
malady, and tl^e youngest died on the 13th Octnlier. lu almost all cases, 
the houses where such ]jaftLejits died were carefully secluded, and the 
disease did not spread farther. ^ • 

In the district of Fltidic, a mile and three-quarters (?^wedish)^ north of 
Malun"), there resideil, in a small cottage iicar^tlrti si'a shore, a ]K*asant 
njiined Ake Aifdersson, with his wife and three cldhlron. On tlie 27th 
August tlv3 brother-in-law of this man came from JMalnid, as his wife had 
been that day seized with aholera, and had be(‘n Airricd to the hospital. 
He himself, on reacliirig Andenslon s*C()ttage^t Fliidii', with Ifis little girl, 
aged 4 years, laid himself down to rest in Anderssoii’s bed, but rose from 
thence when the latter came in from his work. Cfii gt\tting-u}Thc vomited, 
but ascribed this to some braii^Iy which he had ^akcai, and ho remained 
during the night iii the house. Nex.t morning’the authorith^s ordiTrcd him 
to reUirn to Malmf) with his daughter, but on the mad thither the symptoms 
of cholera became more and more developed, a.ml be expired that evi'iiing. 
Andersson hiinsey had not beoy ii# Mai inf) for fourteen days before this; 
but be si(.‘k<med of\jholera on the 30 th of August, ibid died on the 1st of 
September. Wftbiu a Swedish mile and a half of Mai mi) lies the town 
01* city oft Lund, containing about (iOOO inhabitants. .During the warm 
moiiUis of July and of •the early part of August, numerous cases of 

diarrlKca occun’od in Lund, Wit not more than are usually observcul in 
liot seasoi^, succeeded hy siukh.^i lowering of the temperature. It was 
determined by the authorities of Lund, supported, wo ^)re.sume, by the 
])rofcssors of the Universily there, that the town should bo closed to all 
l)ersons from iufoctiMl places* on the 22iid August; and thi.s regu- 
lation was strictly enforced until the 4th of November of the same year. 
^JVu days’ quarantine was imposed on all travellers from sn.spectcd locali- 
ties, and oil the 2nd of September :ill im{»ortati()ii of goods or wares from 
Mahno was strictly prohibited. The great object of these strict regula- 
tions was to prevent tlie intlax of the terrified fugitives from Malmr); 
the duty of watch ing,the entrances of the city was ])erfornicd by 700 or 
800 of thr? iiihaliitani^, day and night; and ^passengers arriving in ear- 
ryigos from Malnu") were made to change horses outside of the city, and 
to })ursue their journey without entering its* precincts. The disease 
ap])ears to havo,reaehed within half a Swedish mile of Lund on two sides, 
but no case of cholera o|eurred within the city, and as time wore on, tho 
confidence of the inhabitants in their measures of precaution contiimed 
to increase. Other towns and villages, such as Ystadt and Trelleborg, 
adopted the like precautions, and^t|| the same fortimate results. The 
district physician, Dr. Strom, reports that those measures of seclusion and 
quarantine towards suspected persons wore in these places warmly seconded 
by the inhabitants, so that their doors were kept rigidly closed to the 
fugitives from Malmo; and he remarks, too, that wherever quarantine was 
adequately enforced, cholera dicl not apjxiar, and the reliance of the 
inhabitants on its efficacy was never diminished. 

* The Swedish mile is equal to 11,700 English yards, or 0*640 British statute miles. 
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• Five and a half Swedish miles to the north of Malmo, amMialf a. 

from Helsingborg, lies tlie fishing village of Raa, with 920 iiihcl!- 
bitants. Kelying on the fact of this village having escaped the 
cjimlora in 1834, the authorities of the place took no precautions to 
, pivvcnt daily ccwnmunicatioii with Malmo, and many ofi,thc fishermen, 
after having visited cholera patients in ttiat t^pwn, and resided in 
infected ho9ises, were aljowed, without hindrance, to return to Raa. 
From the 18th of August to the 9th of October, 70 cases and 

33 deaths occurred iir tj.iis village. The disorder attained its greatest 
height about the fowth week, and its virulence was au'gmentcd rather 
than diminished during cold and wdndy weather. Here, as « elsewhere, 
a succession of cascjs frequently occturrcd in a ‘single dwelling-house. 

The first case of cholera Eaa was c/morved in a lisheniiaii of intern- 
])erate habits, who had been at Malirid on the 1 5th of August, but continued 
in perfect health iip/o the 19 th, when severe symptoms of the disease set-in, 
and he died on the following day. Attempts were now n)ade to shut up the 
dwelling of this man, but, ns Dr. Steukula, the reporter, ijiforms us, crowds 
of curious peasants 'had flocked around his bed to witness his dying 
struggles. The well-known fact that this man had, by way of bravado, 
handled the bodies of persons detxd of cholera in Mahno, vo doubt increased 
the excittunent in llaa regailiing this case. On the 27th of August the two 
daugliters, and on the 29ih the widow, of this first vic*tim, were attacked 
witli cholei'a, but all subso([uently recovered. David Johansson, aged GO, 
a fisherman of Raa, was seized with cholera on' the 24th of August, and 
died on the 26th. His companion and attendant, Jon Jiliason, died on 
the same day, his brother on the 2nd of September, and his bivitlier s wife 
and daughter oif the 0th of tliat mouth. The observations of Dr. Sten- 

kiila on these and some other cases arc woi'tliy of notice. 

'‘As regards the contagious or nou-eoiitagious eliaractcr of ilie disease, 1 liave 
no hesitation in declaring, in o])posi1ioii to the ginierality of the more recent ant ho- 
riti(fs on the subject* that the cholera is essentially a miasmatic contagions disorder. 
It is true that here, as cvcrywlierc else in ISwedcm, dianlimji, vomiting, and gastric 
disorders lind oeciiiTed, hut. tlie appearance of this malady in a locality so healthy 
as JIaa, introdiuuul, as it certainly appears to liavo been, l)y eonniiunieation with 
an already infected locality, is a fact 5o \^ell estahlishcjJ. tliat it cannot be dis- 
posed of.’^ (p. 82.) 

Dr. Steukula even maintains that the disease can be conveyed by indi- 
viduals who themiselves escape, and instances a case in Raa, whtire two 
children took the disorder from their father, after his return from Malmo, 
while the latter never exhibited any symptoms (#’ the disease. He, how- 
ever, fully agrees with the London and Christiania repoi*ts, in believing 
that all seclusion of healthy districts is uunecessaiy, save as respects 
ships arriving frorf infected ports, .v advantages, however, of shutting 
up and watching the houses in which the disease may have broken out, 
and of subjecting the inmates of such houses to close observation and 
seclusion for a time, he thinks cannot be denied. 

Ill 1834 the island of Gottland escaped entirely; in 1850 about half a 
dozen cases occurred there, and that only in one part of the island, in the 
village of Kapellshamn, at its north-eastern extremity. These casea do 
not seem to have been accurately obs^ved, and consequently we cannot 
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.]>lace absolute reliance on tlieni, but it is a significant fact that a sloop* 
ftoin the infected ])oi*t of Lubeck arrived fit Kaj^ellshamn, on tlie 4th of 
August^ having during the voyage lost one of Iut crew, from well-marked 
cholera, wlulo another iiinii on board had takiui the disease, but recovcr^l 
This <leath wa^ falsely repi’esfjutcd to the authoriti(‘s of Wotlland as having 
been caused by sqxiijlc^y, and after some delay, the crew were ]>erinitted 
to land. The first case of eholcra occurred it^ the childreit of a tailor 
(Lindgrcn), who, (»n the loth of August, visilixl tlm slooj), and took from 
thenee some clothes home with him to r('pai*. On tiie ICth two of 
lijs cliildr(*ii, 13 and 9, were attiicked and (Bed, and his wife was 
likewise atfected, but reegveiH*d. ^ 

From the coloured chart which aeconijxiiiic^s Dr. Bcag’s Eej;X)i*t, we sec 
that the disease in Sweden (lid*ifot spread afttir tlu‘ manner of an influen/a 
e|»id(anic over the wlmh^ face of the country, byt that it Jbllowed the 
great hues of eommnniealion into tln^ interior, or (jh^e showed itstdf in 
(letaelR'd localil:i(.‘S u))oii the mist. Thus, Ih'j c{»si‘s and 13 dcfjths are 
reported from the village of Eoiiiuby, on ihe sontlKa'ii i!oast of Swedtm, 
betWiXiu Carlsliamn and IvarKkrona, but neitlua* of these towns were 
atfected, and the latter escai>od also in 1834, when, as in 18o0, the 
authoritii^s of theqdaco enloreixUthfl stri(‘.test quaran,tin(‘ regulations. 

Pursuing our ccufrse tiortliward, along the fr('.st(.Tn i;oast of Swi'den, wc 
come to tin* small town of FalkiiJilnTg, where a fesf instances d('ath 
from cholfra were observed. N(*ar(;!* to (diitbeborg lies the district of 
Fjiiras, ^*4 English miles* south of (iotheborg, and lierc (rlmlera se(‘ins 
to luivo lR(‘n.^iiitr()duc(id 1)y a sailor from that town, who left 
Cothebof’g# o]i the 2(hb of Sljptember (tla^ day on^ whicli cholera 
lu-oke out there), and who was attacked with thi^ disease on the 
if 1st, and died uu the 23rd, <)\\ the 2bth, tlic wife of this mail was 

liki^wise attacked, and died on the sjime day. house was then 

shut up, and carefully guarded, and uo further cases occurred. Otlier 
instances of tlie introduction of the disorder from Gbtbeborg wen^ siib- 
srijiK'iitly obs(n-vcd, but in all i^as(\s the same j)i (‘cautionary measures were 
ad(»j)ted, and with the like fortunate results. Peasants who had visited 
G()lh(.!bm*g, where cholera W'as then raging, returmal liome in n|i[>a- 
r(‘ntly good la^alth, bi;^,^a day or t>^^i after, they were seized with cliokra, 
which e/ieTi(h‘d t^Ttliosl*, and to those only, wiio laid communication with 
tlu.mi. The district physician, Dr. Garlsson, sajjs — 

“ We ffuiiid tlu’sc jirceaiitiomiry iiK’asurcs (tlie closing and watching of infected 
Innnais) <d’ gri'al u!^c, for the dis(‘a.s(i iicv(‘r snmid out of house's thus seciinlcd, and 
wlion it did show Itself in tJe nciglibourhootl, it eonlil Ix' traced to tliosc who liad 
visited tln^ infected loealitii's. Here, 1 lu'^reforc, the iion-contagious character of the 

was not nniintaiiKMl, for those', wlio ditul iu this place of e.liolera., were 

the individuals who had tlicms«'^]jj:'%visited the infeeh^l places, or had hcicii 
luniciiiion with persons just returned from tlu‘se.” (p. 121.) 

he moutli of tlie Gotha Elv, the grtmt channel of water comniuni- 
across Sweijeu to Stockholm, lies the large town of Geitheborg — 
derable town, at least for Sweden, for it contains 21,000 inhabi- 
In 1834, this busy trading and manufacturing town was most 
y visited by the pestilence, w^hich carried off seventeen hundred of 
habitants, fu 1850, the cases were fewer, but the comparative 
ii. 3 
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•mortality was not much less. 1316 were attacked, and 529 di^d. .Of 
these 311 were males, and 21 S females. Previous to the outbreak of the 
pestilence, the general health of the town is reported to have been good. 
W-heii the sudden change from oppressively hot to cold and' windy 
we.athcr took pla^jc, in August, 1850, diarrh^^a and colicky pains in the 
bowels became frequent, but these diminishei remarkably mdbre the first 
cases of cheflera appearec^, about the 22nd of Sepfember. Scarlet fever, 
which had prevailed more or less throughout tlie summer, was not in 
any way arrested or inlli^nccd by the chohjra. Among the individuals 
attacked were 22 mtrscs, of whom 6 died. The disease attained its 
greatest intensity in t^he third week. Carefully-.comi)iled tablets are given 
in Dr. Berg’s R<qiort, exhibiting the range «f teinperatiire and the baro- 
metrical indications during the whole ]>e»iod that the disorder prevailed 
in tlie towm^ hut they indicate no coincidences between the atmospheric 
vicissitudes and th/^ progress of the pestilence. In Gotheborg, as 'else- 
wluire, tlie disease jivi^wiiled chiefly in the poorest and the most densely 
populated quarters of the town, and the intemperate wore its first victims, 
but at a later period- even those of more orderly lives did not escapes, In a 
town of such great commercial activity, and situated on tlie great highway 
from Western Europe to Stockholm »nd/^heeast of Sweden, no rm.\‘isures 
of seclusion or quarantine could be adcKpiately enforced. The int(T- 
ruption • of trade by a strict quavantinc, and the cAriscqiient loss of 
employment to thousands of the working classes, would hare brought 
them to the brink of starvation, and twould have rendered them ready 
victims to tlio pestilence, which sooner or^kter would have made its way 
into the city with the gi’eat crowd of travellers that coultl' not ari'csted 
or turned aside. The authorities of Gotheborg did not even ermsider 
it possible to prevent the importation of goods from infected places into 
the town. Here, as in the large towns, the faculty were diviiled on tlie 
(piestion of contagion or non-contagion, hut though the exact mode in 
wliich the disease'was introduced cannot be asewtained, it ma<lc its first 
appearance in those quarters of the town which had the most frc'ipieut 
communication with strangers, and. wltli vessels arriving from foreign 
poj'ts. It was in the streets along the Gotha Elv that cholera first 
showed itself, among the boatmen andlailors emplijyed about the shqqiing 
on the river. From thei^cc it extended to the svburbs, •and over- 
stepping the boundaries of these, it broke out in various villages north 
and east and south of (5bthcborg. In most of these the disorder did 
not show itself till some days or even weeks had elaps^'d from the time 
it had established itself in the town, and in ^le majority of instances 
it was observed first in those persons who had recently visited Giithe- 
borg. But its chief intensity secuns to have been exhibited in the 
parishes that border the Gotha .Ejju;, from Gotheborg to the Falls of 
Trollhatte. Along this great river there is a considerable population, 
almost all of whom are employed about the ships and steamboats that 
pass up and down towards the Great Wener lake and the interior of 
Sweden. Wo have not room to make extracts from tfie elaborate reports 
here presented to us on these districts, but their main features are the 
same as those we have before detailed regarding other parts of Sweden. 
The malady first showed itself in persons who hfiftl recently been in 
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^Gothet)org, or who, in otlior places, had been in commnnication with 
infected individuals, or at least had worked ih the ships coming from 
Giitheborg up the river. Again and again do we meet with instances 
where an individual returned from an infected spot to a ^weviously healthy 
locality, and ••there first exhibiting the symptoms of the disease, com- 
*muriicjited it to the« other inhabitants of the district. , In at least 
twenty or thirty cas(!S the persons who were tilst seized with the disorder 
had been in Glitheborg only a day or two belbiiL); they were in ajipa- 
rcntly perfect l](jaltli when they returniul hoAie, but after the lajise of 
48 hours, more or less, the symptoms of the matiuly a)>pe:ircd. It was 
to tJio oflier inmates <»f these houses, or to thoi5e who eainc from a 
distance and voliuitocred theix services as attendants, that the cholera 
fii'st spread. • ^ 

Thus, ill Thorsby parisb, Anna JoliannIs<lotter i(agod 24), slfipt one night 
ill GiUheborg, in a bed from s^liieh tln^ body of one of her relatives who 
had (lied of eliolera had just been removed. * On the following day 
(NovendxT 3) slui was attacked with cholera on lier way lioiiie, and died 
on the Gill. Only one ease of choltTa had previously been observfxl in 
this parish, and that on the 27th of Septeiuher, in tlie [lerson of a. sailor 
who had boon bfoygbt borne sfek^rom Oot\|eborg.» After Anna, Jobfin- 
liisdotter bad arrived at home, and bi^foro her deatj[i, bei* grandfiitber, 
ijiilis Hero, aged til, was seized with vomiting and diarrluea, ami died on 
the 8tli ot Movembm*. ^nna H(*ro, bis w^ft^, also 81 years of age, died 
from tlio same symptoms o^ithi? lOth of November, and her case was 
certified to bo«(#ne of Asiatic cholm’a, by the district [hysician who saw 
her. Anfireas Bengisson, a widliwer, of 70 years of age,Jiad read prayers 
by the bedside of the first-named patient; he was attacked with cholera 
on the 8tlj, and died on the lOtli of November. No comment on sueh 
an array of evidence i,s re(jiiirod. In this parisli no iirecautionary 
measures were adojited; the local authorities declared that the disoa,se 
woiibl spivad no farther than God permitted, and that all seclusion was 
unavailing.” Perhaps, too, another rea.son was move powerful than this 
])ious fatalism — viz., that the prosperity of the inhabitants mainly de|)eiuled 
on ilioir intercourse witli the shipping on the Gotha Klv, and tliat any 
quarautiiie^rcgulationX would therefore dei>rivo them of the means of 
subsistence. * 

•• Some of the best illustrations of the introdudtion of the pestilence may 
be found in. the report of its progress through the various islands that 
stud the coast oT Sweden. 

On. the 10th of November, a boatman, already labouring under cholera, 
returned from Gothebmg to Lofoen in the Skan/ard; lie recov'ered, but 
his wife and motlior both took the disease and died. • The per.sons who 
placed the deceased in their coffiijfe^aTricd the malady to another island, 
Bmtto, and from thence it passed to the mainland adjoining. The parish 
of Uckbim remained free from cholera till the end of October, when a 
labourer, Nils Magnusson, returned home from the Saetter, or hill pas- 
tures at Streim, where several persons had already died of the disorder. 
Nils recovered, but four persons in his house took the disease, of whom 
twoMied. A young woman who attended on these last, sickened and died, 
afid was shortly after followed by her father, who had nursed her in her 
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illness. A labourer, who liverj in tlie house of the last named person,, 
died at a cottage about 6 English miles off, when the cottager next to(^k 
tlv;^ disease, and died on the same day. It is observed in the Report, that 
none but those w|jo liad communication with the infected siiflcred from 
cholera. No precautionary measures were aefopted in this ‘district, or in 
the greater part of the neighbourhood of Gbtheborg. 

The island of Tjbrn is ^)arated from the mainland of Sweden by a 
narrow sound. (Ircat alai ui was felt by the inhabitants when the disease 
appeared at Gothobo^-, iSnt their mcasui'cs of precaution seem to have 
been lamentably deficient. ^ 

The reports of the district ])hysieian, Dr. Ossbahr, plainly Show that 
the inhabitants of Tjoni realj^* exposed tk><nn8elv(*s in every way to tlie 
pestilence, and that tluy >vorc in such a condition, as regards their cus- 
toms and tliMr habits, aJ^ j)re-omincntly to favour the jirogress of chobira. 
^riio mortality in Tj<>rn seems to have mut;h exceeded the usual average. 
Out of J1 cases 20 deatfis ar(} recorded. 

lu Aseby, wliere ^he disorder first appeared, the greater part of the 
inhabitants were attacked, and only three recovered. It was observed too 
on the other tkrms, that most of Jhe cases occuiTcd in one or two 
houses or families. The (*,xcessive mortality in A^T>y is ascril>ed by 
Dr. Ossbahr to thoccircumstances tliat three families, ^hich had before 
inhabited separate cluimlicrs, all, it[)on occasion of the first death from 
cholera, crowded tli(;in.selvos into a single room, wherein chirdren and 
adults, the diseased and the healthy, coiotitTiuod to reside in the most 
extreme misery and filth, Moreover, numerous relatives from otlier 
farms flocked in •to sec them, and many o^f these becoming infSeted were 
Carried to their own houses, and were the means of spreading the disease 
in other places. So excessive, however, was the fear of tlie pestilence 
among the people of Tjurn, that at tii'st, contiuinis Dr. Ossbahr— 

‘Ml; was impossiWc for inc to obtain attcndaiils to wait upon tli(i sick, except 
among their nearest redations. At Icnglh I svicci’eded in j)evsiiading a lew, both 
men and women, to uiuleilake this olfiee; hut, jdas! Jitter a few days, the best iiiul 
the most active nurse, Anna Olsdotlcr, took the disease, and, still worse, she 
died!! 

When 1 first arrived on the island CNoveniher 3ttth)^ earnestly entreated the 
authorities not to permit the luvilthy and the diseas(‘d to in iluTsame chain- 

her. fi’ his, howiwer, was neglected, or no measun^s w(;ve taken to enforce obedience. 
During the first days of my residence in Tjiirn, the d()ovs of the infected 1 k) uses 
W(TC constantly closed to me, nor could I anywhere obtain the re(|uisite attendfiiice 
on the sick; but no iiilrabitaul. ever hcsitatcii to attend the fuinfrals of the cholera 
victims, wdierc brandy, with camphor dissolved therein; was swallowed in imniciise 
quantities.’* (p. 19*t.) 

As to the mode iu which the disorder was introduced, Dr. Ossbahr s 
rcpoi*t is at variance with that of thecal authorities. The latter assert 
that not one out of at least 100 individuals who visited Gothenborg, 
while the cholera raged in that town, were affected with the disease either 
there or on their return to Tjom. Dr, Ossbahr tells as a very different 
story, without, however, directly contradicting the above assertion: 

“ from what I ascertained on Tjom, a man of the name of llntgcr Jonasspn, a 
son of Jonas Pclirssoii, in Aseby, had visited Gotlieborg on^^tlie Cth of November, 
and had there purchased various articles of clothing which had belonged to persons 
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there cfead of cholera. These (‘lot lies were made up into a hiiiullc by JonassoiF, 
Vid were brought by hiui din'ct. t(^ .Vseby, whin* lu; ])hie(.*(l tlie buiullo in a elu^st, 
and allowed it to remain tlw'n* for eight or ten days, (hie day, wlien a uumb(ir of 
his veltrtives were assembled at Aseby, the bundh* was taken out by Jonasson, 
the remark that, ‘the tilings had now laiii-by so long that there could bo no 

danger of infc'cjtion,’ and lie a|e()rdiuglY olfered the articles, of elolhing for sale. 
*^rhe (dothes wen*, handled and examined by those present, and purchased by some. 
The day after (November Kith), Ja(;ob Christ iansson, man of yt* yeJrs of ago, an I 
one of those who had l)e(*n present at .lonasson’s house on tin* abdve oeeasion, wa.s 
attacked with cholera, and one aften* another, all who^hall b(‘en then* on tlie 15th, 
to the numbcjr oI*six individuals, tell victims to the disoni^'v/’ (]). 105.) 

The parish of Quillo lj(‘S 30 or 40 KngHsb miles to the north (jf Tjiirii. 
and no ease of cholera Lad oc^enrred in (he intervening district. The 
di.sease here bi’oko out on the4?th Novei^biT, sliorlly iillA* the arrival 
of thr<‘e boatruen from the infemted distri(;t of Wenersborg. 

fn Jjilla Edet, on the left hank of the* Cliitlia lilv, about 120 eases 
occurred, nearly one-half of whfeh ])roved fatal. Jlere, as in oilier jdaces, it 
was remarked that many pcjrsoiis whose bow(*ls had bctiii hahitiially consli- 
pated for years, beea nu* perfectly regular in their cwieuatioiis during the 
prevalence of cholera, but when the pestilence ci^asml, llunr bowels again 
became inactive. * . • • 

Of tour nurses otnjdoycid at Lilia Ediit, twft were a fleeted with (dndera. 
The di.seaso was ^undiaps more widely sjiread in thi^f distrie.t, from tin*, 
ciivmmstajticc of its inliabitaiits being mainly emjdoyed on the WtroiirC 
Canal, wliicli is cut throiiyi the i^rksfrom the Woikt Lake to the Getha 
Kiver, to avoid the Falls of TAdlhiitta. Tlie amount of commenx^ on the 
StriiiiisCiyial ina.ybeiijferr(*d froi^i the fact, that from the20th of Sopi ember 
to the 29th of October, 18o0, odiJ vessels passivl tliroii^i tlie sluices at 
Trollliiitta, and in many of tliese, in tlieir voyage up the river from 
Gbtheborg, cholera had apjxjarod. Tlu^ peo]»lo of Lilia ICdcjt weie there- 
fore in constant cnmmuiiie.ation with ships and witli individuals cuining 
from the infeetiul district of (Jbthebnrg. • 

In the parish of Asbriicka, the first ease of cholera was that of Peter 
Aiidersson, who had visited his brothiu*, Andrew, in the parish of 
Fuxerna (8 or 10 English miles oil), while the latter was labouring 
uuvler the disease. T\^ter Auderssou sickened in his brother’s house, was 
brought hrortT'tiw. his own cottage, and' the^-e died. Five more of his 
liimsehold took the disc^ase, of whom three died. Of his whole family the 
widow alone survived. 

At the Falls ^f Troll hiitta there is a considerable population of 1400 
to 1500 souls. Here |G cases of cholera occurred witli 43 deaths. 
The causes of this high mortality are best given in the woi'ds of the 
report : 

“Uuliealihy and (n*owdcd dwelling; fg^mit and iui.empcrauce, greatly increased 
the mimber oi* victims, and it N\as observed Umt tlui malady was ])OCiiliarly siiveie 
in those families where many individuals resided in one or (wo small rooms; while, 
wlmn cliolcra did appear ambug the better (dasses, it seldom spread to the rest of 
the household, especially where the dwellings W(U*e larg(% iiiry, and w(dl kept. 
Two old pers(Uis, man aiid wile, who lived about an English mile from Stafvered, 
but w^ere not known to liavc had any conunuiiicut iou witli infected persons, were 
attaftked with the disease almost at the same hour, and both soon died. A wouiau, 
aged 30, who attended them, took ill tw'o days after at her own house, but gra- 
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dually recovered; wliilc her aj?cd parents, residing in the same dwcIUitg, fell 
victims to cholera after about a (hfs indisposition. A. boy of G yem of Jige lived' 
also ill the same room, but on the death of the old jicople and the illness of their 
dittifdder, he was semi home to his father, wlio resided in a wretcliod coltagc at 
Stafven^d. On tlie Jay of his arrival there he sickened and died* directly after- 
wards a girl in the Same house was attacked and ipoii expired; and two children 
were likewise ^iftected, but recovered. Many of the imrscji who tended jiatients in 
some of the more remote afid more w'retehcd tenements, were earned off by 
cholera.” (p. 219.) ^ 

Tlie first case of cholera* in Skepplands parish occurred in the person of 
Anders Jonasson, who, on the 2yth of Sej)teml)er, had visited (]rothcborg; 
to bring home his sontAndrew, -who was working there. On Wie 1st of 
October, thi^son was attacked with diarrl^a,* vomiting, and cramps. In 
the night of the 3r(l of Octolfer, tlie Either was seized with the like symp- 
toms, and di#»d on the 4th, at two in the morning. Another son, Ha,ns, 
sickened on tlie (ith *aiid died on the following day. 

At Wenersborg, a fe'#’ miles above tlie Falls of Trollhdtta, the Ootha 
Elv flows out of the groat inland lake of the Wencr-see. The tide of 
commerce from Giitheborg, which has hitherto been confined to the 
limits of the Gotha river, here spreads out to tlic various ports situated 
on this vast expanse ef wat(;i*s. One of these is^thci bow^n of Amal, 
containing 1297 inljahitarits, and situated ou the uorthiini shores of the 
Wener lake. Here 58 cases occurred, but only 12 deaths, which maybe 
explained by the fact, that the disorder prcvail^Ml a good deal among the 
better classes. * i • 

On the 7th of October, a ship arrived from Giithe-horg, in which 
cholera had brok;o out four days after leaving that town. Wc cannot, 
however, trace the introduction of the disease to this vessel, or to the fact 
of one of the victims of the pestilence havang been bui’ied in the church- 
yard of Aiiial. On the 13th of October, the steam -boat, Ann/ca, arrived 
from Wcnersborg^(an infected port), and the jiasscngers are tlicn said to 
have been in good health, but on board of this boat were a number of 
workmen returning to their homes far up the country beyond Amal, and 
many of these men, a.s we shall pre.seiitly have occasion to relate, carried 
the pestilence with them to their own distant dwellings. Between thirty 
and forty miles to the east of Gotheborg lies the parish of ]V|i)ue, where 
a few cholera cases occurred^ while the intervening district for at least 
20 miles enjoyed perfoct«minunity from the disease. The first case war 
that of Gustav J ohansson, aged 25, and an intemperate man^ who, on the 
9th of November, returnc<l from Gotheborg, after hiiving purchased 
there the clothes of some of the cholera victimk He was seized with 
cholera on the 11th, but recovered. On the 20th of November, bis 
father, and shortly^his mother and two young relatives, were attacked. 
During their illness they were attdhtSRi for two days by a cottager’s wife, 
Maria Andersdotter, who sickened in their house with the same symp- 
toms, and being carried home to her own dwelling, died there on the 26th. 
A soldier’s wife, Annicka Wiuberg, nursed the last-named patient for 
two days, and died of cholera on the same day. On the 28th, her husband 
was carried off by cholera, and on that day also his son, who, after 
attending his mother’s funeral, had returned to his ovgi dwelling at some 
distance, and there was seized with the us^ial symptoms. His virife, his 
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• child, and an old man who frequented his house, wore likewise severely* 
affected. A woman, Sarah Blix, who haA come from a distance of two 
miles to wash and ‘ clothe the bodies of Aiinicka Winberg and others, 
sickened on the 27th of November at her own home. Slie was attend^l 
for two days* by her dau^iliter-iudaw, who became jalso affected witli 
cholcraj but both evcniiually recovered. 

In tlie next parish of Timnielhed, the following eases wc?e observed. 
Johannes Andersson, aged 136, sickened on the ^2ud November, after 
having visited Gdtheiiorg on the previous day.# On the 20th, his wife 
sickened, and die<l after 18 hours’ illness. The saint evening, his mother- 
in-law, anfl also a child of a year old, wt^re attacked ^^^^d botli died on the 
following day. On the 2nd*of^)ecember his daughter, Maja, was seized 
with chol(‘r€a, and died on the^Oth; And a gRd in the house suffered from 
tlie*sjimo symptoms, but recovered. The liousf* was now splint up and 
watcli«d, and tlio disease did not spread fartluT. • 

We liave now traced the ct)urseof the ])estijem?e along the Obtlui river 
upwards from Obthehorg, to whei’o it dehoiieh(‘s from the Wem r Lake. 
Some* of the traflic. from (.Jiitliehorg passes into th(i iiftorior of* Sweden, to 
the east of the Wener lake, by the Obtha canal, wliieh er)nnecis tliat lake 
with the Wet tern see. *The Giftliif ctanal joins the ^Vener-sec at Sjiitorp. 
From the 20tli c^‘ Se])temher to the 9ih of OcitolKU*, lUi vessels passed the 
sluices of the canal hero, and ]>roceeded to the eastward. All these 
vessels were from the infected districts of Oiithe.borg or W(',ncrsborg, and 
few or no precautions against^ Jlui tmportation of the iliscaseseem to have 
been taken. ^JJko first case occurred on tlie Dth of Octolxu*, in tlio person 
of a laboiftor in the <lockyai*ds At Sjbtorp. He died ajjj;er M liours’ ill- 
ness; his brother, who attomled him, sickened on the same <lay, and died 
on the 1 1th. The brolher-iii-Uiw of tlie tirst-iiaini‘d victim attomled the 
]>ost-morteiu of his relative, and took ill imnnrdiatoly after, and died on 
the 12tli. A few h(jurs after, his daughter was attaekeil, and she died on 
the 13th. The individuals who attended on these piltieuts all suffered 
more or less from sickness and diarrlima, but tlie disease diil not spread 
farther. Tlie clothes &e. of the dead were cartdiilly fumigated, and the 
house was avoided by tlie neigliboui’s. 

Ohol(‘.ra jiLso ji nncared in an isolated sjiot in Wanga jiarisli, about 
15 E. miles rlue south of Lidkjb])ing, on tli« Wener-sco. Here 46 cases 
4Jecurrcd, with 18 deaths. Tlie first case was ttat of Gustaf Gabriclsson, 
who had beeii to Gbtlieborg on the 12th of November to soil poultry. 
He was taken itl of cholera on the 17th, hut eventually recovered. A 
soldier, aged 33, who ^lad conversed with this man in the o]jeii air, 
after his return, but had not visited his house, took the disease on 
the 22nd of November, and before the 28th of that inontli two of 
this man’s ehildrcn died of cliolelH,* while another child and his wife 
were severely affected. On the 27th of November, the nurse who 
attended the above was attacked, and dieil on the 4th of December. 
During her illnesii^ five of her children took tlic disorder, of whom three 
died. On the 2nd of December, the nurse who had succeeded the above 
in attendance on the soldier s family, .sickened, and on the 4th of that month 
two pf her childre|^ took the disease, and one only recovered. The village 
where these cases were obse^cd was, as regards its sanitary condition, 
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eminently favourable to tlic progress of cholera. Large dinighifls were, 
accumulated arouud tlie cotta^‘e8, the iiiliabitaiits were crowded togetlier 
in dark and filthy chambers, to which fresh air never found access ; while 
t^.Tcir di()t was little, if at all, superior to that of the Irish pcasantiy. 
They seem, too, tbjiave been a rude and uncigltivated race, for the Report 
goes on to state, that one afternoon the peasant's forcibly entered th(j 
hospital, wJlh the view of expelling all the inmates, and this for the sole 
reason that their maiutmiance occasioned a heavy expenditure to the 
parish ! e 

On the north side of the Wener lake, on a promontorj in the district 
of Niis, lies the j^arisl^ of EskiLsacttcr. Into thvs isolated district cholera 
seems to have been introduced by the yacht which sailed 

from Lhlkjoping on the 14tli of Oe<,ober, ‘ after liaving taken on board 
several labourers, who Ipid come thither from the inhicted districts on the 
Gutha-Elv. During th(^ voyage across the Wener lake, two of the jiasstm- 
gers boriuno affected witli diairhoea and vomiting; . and on the same after- 
noon, tile skip})er of the vessel, Nils Olssoii, was seized with tht) same 
symptoms, and died c*ii the 17th, on an uninhabited islaml off tlie coast. On 
the 19th of October, another of the crew, Gustav Carlsson, was similarly 
afieotod, but he so fjr recovered as ^o Ijo able to reach liis own liorne at 
Oettcrud in Eskilsaettcr phrisli, where he was visited on the 20tli by 
Dr. Ekttgrcen, wh6 pronounced liis case to be one ot genuine Asiatic 
cholera. * Tlii.s man recovered, but on the 21st, his mother, who had 
attended upon him, was seized with choleiu, and died on the morning of 
the 23rd. A young woman, who liad likewise acted as nurse to Garls- 
son, was afhicted with the usual symptc^ms, but recovered. The clothes 
of the captain of tlie yacht were taken to his home at Giiperhult, and 
shortly after, a young woman in the hous^‘ where they had been deposited 
was seized with eholeni. A fresh crew was now jmt on board of the ill- 
fated vessel, and she sailed from thence towards Carlstadt; but on the 
2nd of November, the new captain died of well-develo|>ed cholera. The 
clothes of Nils Olssoir at Gaperhult w^ere now carefully fumigated, and 
the house was closed; the same was done at Getterud, and the disease did 
not s})rcad farther. Dr. Ekegreeu remarks — 

“ Whatever cliilerenccs of opinion there mi\y have been reganling^ihe elTicacv of 
measures for nhuttbiy out (ulpf^UottiauJe) the cholera, all secnl^.o be agived as to 
the advantage of HhuUbig lu {bniest(hfy/um/e) the disease when it has inade its 
appearance in a house, whether in a village or in tlie conntiy.” (p. 290.) 

To the north of the Wener lake, and thirty or forty English miles 
inland from Amal, lies the secluded district of Jryxdahl. About thirty 
workilien from this locality had been for several months employed in the 
construction of the new prisons at Wenersborg, above Trollhatta. The 
first cases of cholera in Wenersbor^wetre reported on the 10th of October; 
and on the 13th of that month, thiity-throc of these men embarked in 
the steam-boat Arvika to return to their homes. On the 15th, they 
landed at the village of Arvika, and then separated inj;o pai-ties to make 
their way home. One of these men, Hakan Nilsson, was attacked on the 
succeeding day, and died at a hamlet on the road. His brother, who 
lived at a considerable distance, hearing of his illness, hjistened to 
see him, but Hakan Nilsson was dead be^re he arrived. The brother 
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•^mcdiltely returned to tis own Lome, and died there on the night ‘ 
of the IDth, of cholei’ji. The clotlies of •Nilsson v/ore carefully fumi- 
gated, and the malady did not spread. A La*ger party of these 
lahoiirers took a route to the eastward of Arvika, and Crossing a eo«» 
siderable tractlof country, reeved over'the lake tp^Ostra Emtervik, 

dud there separated .to go to their different dwellings. 11n‘ee of 
tliis party were now attacked with cholera — viz., Jons Ols^on on tin? 
ITtli, Jan Jonsson on the 19th, and Olof Jonsson ou tlie 20th. The 
two first died, each after 24 hours illness; Uie*lasl recov(‘red. All 
these men lived-in separate cottages, at a considcralie distance ironi each 
other. Oft the 22nd, M^ms Ersson, who inhabited the sauu) room as the 
above-named Olof J onsson, was attacked with cholera, and expired after 
five hours of suffering. This luifl not, foi a long jienod, ItSt his home, 
and^ had had no connnuiiieation with any inl(;ded locality or })ersoii, 
excepting with Olof Jonsson. The same night, Olof»()lsson, dvvelliiig at 
Slidra As, sicktmod of cliolcra, Biit recovererl. ^ ] [« had been foreman of 
the workmen at the jn'isoiis at Wenersi.)org/and laid also visited Jons 
Olssoft wlieu the latter was taken ill. On the 2Jr(L Jan Nilsson, anotlier 
of the workmen from Weiiersborg, was seized with cholera. On the 
24tli, Sven PcttcTSsou .and liis wil>, residing at a little distance from the 
hamlet of .Lerbratafne, wliero the above cas(‘P[ occui’red, both sickened of 
cholem, and these individuals had, a day or two befon®, visited the people 
at the allbve-named haniUjt. Ou thci 2;3tli, P»rita Olsdotti*.r, widow of 
Mans Ersson before meiitionedj attaek(M.l with cholei’a, as was like- 
wise Olof Jansiifvi in 0.stiuanf))% whose son had bo(m one of the workmen 
at \Venei\4)org, and laid I'cturncd with tluMii, but was not himself aflecte(l. 
The village of Lerbratariie was now carefully secliided*and no iin*tlier 
cases ap})earcd. ^ 

AVo have now examined tlie details presented to us of tlie progress of 
cholera through the soiitli- western part of Sweden in 1650, and shall 
lujxt briefly call the atteutio?! of our readers to the able rcmnic given by 
])r. Borg of its ravages, as compared witJj those of the ])estileiiee of 1834, 
in the same kingdom. Tlie extreme ])oinfcs reached by the cholcTa in 
1850, extended in Sweden from 05® to 60^ north latitude, and from 29° 
to 34° longituVfS^tJast from H'erro. Within this arcja, however, only a few 
l^alities were affected, and many of these lay jit considerable distances 
from others. , Ou the eastern side of Sweden, cholera apf reared only in 
one spot — viz., aib the port of Dbderhultsvik, from which, however, it did 
not spread into the surrAuiding country. No conclusions can, we think, 
bo drawn from the geological character of the infected district, though 
Malmb and the island of Gottlaud differ materially in this respect from 
the general gneiss formation of tho«^s)t of Sweden. * 

In 1834 the pestilence advanced on the eastern coast nearly 30 Swedish 
nijiles farther to the north, while the western districts, and Gutheborg 
among the rest, suffered severely. From Gbtheborg, in 1834, the malady 
spread in a north east direction as it did in 1850, following the coui'se of 
traffic along the Gotha river up to the Great Weuer lake. Besides the 
capital Stockliolm, eighteen other provinces were afiected in 1834; but 
Malmo and Gottlaiid then escaped. Gbtheborg was ravaged on both 
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‘occasions; but in 1850 Stockholm remained free from cholera. In 18.*3f 
the disease lasted from the 2fJth of July to the end of December ; in 1850 
it continued its nivages for nearly Svo months, or from the beginning of 
fltiignst to the end of December. The greatest spread of the pestilence 
in 1850 took phpe during the cold and ro|[gh weather vi'hich i)revailed 
from tlie 17th of September to the 17th of October, a period wlicii the 
diarrhoeas luid dyscntcrip incident to the dog-days had almost entirely 
subsided. In 1834 the mortality from cholera in Sweden was 12,637; 
ill 1850 it amounted to c.nly 1761 deaths. In 1834 more than 12,000 of 
the above-mentioned*’ deaths occurred in the months of August and Sef)- 
tember; in 1850, tlipro was a mortality of in these two months, 
and of 1309 in October, November, and December. Dr. Borg thinks 
that this great diiierciice im'the relative *ptTiod of mortality in these two 
years may ^be accountcvl for by the fict, tlmt Gbtlioborg, the centime of 
trade and on the great highway to the rest of Sweden, was one* of the 
first localities aflectol whop cholera appeared in 1834; while. in 1850, it 
lingered long in Malrnii, an outlying sjiot with but little trade. 

Of the 4410 cases of cholera in 1850, 2047 wore in the towift^, and 
425 in divers villages and hamlets; wliilo 1338 oitcurred in the countiy. 
Among these last, wp have included ^lbOMt 80 cases among thtj sailors in 
vessels on the Gotha river, ^where the greatest comparative mortality was 
observo«;l. In 18M, at least 25,000 cases of cholera were reported iu 
Sweden. It is evident, therefore, that the pestilence of 1 850*was much 
less fatal and less widely spread, thc*coipparativ(5 mortality being only 
39 per cent, to 50 per cent, in 1834. In 1850, there s^Jccned of cholera 
2207 males, of whom 975 died; and of females 1684, of v#iom there 
died 715. la 1834, the deaths among funales w(;re nearly 100 above 
those of the other sex. In 1850, the pc;stilonce raged <thielly among the 
labouring classes, especially among those (haiomiiiated free lai)onnTs (/roc 
arbdim/ who are nut lodged and boarded at the various houses or esta- 
blishments where they work. Very few of the higher, or evem of tlie 
middle classes of society, were affected, while iu 1834 many of the bettor 
ranks fell victims to it. 

Dr. Ikjrg next presents us with some observations on the assertion 
made by the English Board (»f Health in 1850 in I'efereiicc to the cholera 
of 1848-49 -viz., t, ^ 

“Tlmt iu every Ihiropeim lown where- cholera appeared, it gave waining of lis 
apj)ro;icli by fhe iuei'cascd j>rcvjilciic(^ of zymotic discuses, such us inlhicAza, seurlct 
fever, dysentery, uiid diarrhoia, aud that the last-uaiued, as a pi’oinouitory symptom, 
invariably prcvaihal extensively before cdiolera broke 

On this question, Dr. Berg remarks that agues and small-pox were 
extremely prevalent in Svveden in 1847 and 1848, that the former of 
these maladies spread over the wboii^country at that time to an nniirece- 
dented degree, but that in 1849 its limits were much narrowed, and in 
1850 only a few isolated cases occurred, Tlio progress of small-pox was 
not in the slightest degree altered or arrested by tjhe cholera; scarlet 
fever, of a mild character, prevailed in several districts, but did not 
increase before the appearance of the pestilence, while gastric nervous 
fever (typhus) rarely occuri’ed, and never became ^epidemic. Intleed, 
the health of the whole country previoiyj^to August 1850, was for four 
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years remarkably good. Diarrhma, dysentciy,^ and cholerine, appeared 
annually in summer and in autumn, and Vere perhaps, indeed, more 
abundant in 18J0 than in the throe previous yvnrs; but they were not in 
any way confinod to those districts where cholem shortly fi/ierwrmis broke* 
out. Iiifluenzafdid not sho^ itself till 1851, Avlien cligltra had entirely 
ceased. • 

Dr. Berg therefore comes to thcj conohision, tljtit * 

‘^It was not possible in IS.5() to Ibretel iji Sweden tlu^ Rear ajiproaeli of clioli'ra 
from Hie {.in^ifrTK^ntcd prevalence or iii^rtulitv of the so-ftdltul zvinolie diseases, and 
tlafl. if it ho true t#at diol(‘ra is always preec'ded ])v an ineif^as<‘ of thes<* nKdadi(‘s, 
and peiiiajis forms a sjieeies yf enlmiimiin<; point, or is a imuluct of sneli eulmi- 
uaiiuii of any zymotic dism-der, il wmuld be labour in vain To setk how the disi’asc 
arose, or liow it Nvas propai^al ed.” • • * ^ • 

The prevalence of diniTlima and of dysentery in Sweden during hot 
weatliey, has been proved by tlui ca?-cfully ke])t .statistical ro})orts of that 
kingdom, and wliicli extend back for luxirly a ceiiiury, to bo depeudeitt 
upon atmosplicric cliaiiges; and the freqiKmcy* of the above-named dis- 
ordersnluriiig the hot summers of 1834 and l8ot} docs not appear to be 
in any way eoruiect(;(.l with the appearance (d* cholera* in those years. 
Summm'M cjiiito as hot, atmospheri* vicissitudes quite as great, have 
repciitcilly occurred, 'ami liave almost always b(^m followed oraceompaiiLed 
by a great increase of cases ofdiarrlKea and (lysentery,^xn(l yi^t no pliolera 
lia.s been jUxxluced by these. Indeed, with the exce])tiou of the town of 
Maliiii), where the first casbs of cholera were observed during the jireva- 
loiici! of a predi^osition to diafTbma and clioleriiie, that predisj)Osition, 
wliieh liJuW.rianifcsted itself so generally throughout in tlio liot summer 
months, had ccjascd and almost entirely disappeared for* weeks, nay in 
Some instances for moutlis, before clndera broke? out. In many places, too, 
where the [)i?.stileiice nuuihered many victims, no diaiTlnea, dysentery, or 
cholerin(5 Imd heen ohsorviid during the prcced.ing twelve months; and 
again tln^se disorders pr(; vailed with great severity in other districts wliicli 
entirely escaped tlie ravages of the pestilence. 

At Weiiersherg, Koiigelf, and elsewhere, diarrlima hceauie frequent 
about a week before cholera fairly broke out, but this disorder is by Dr. 
Berg ri‘gar(lt;d as the result of the pestilence itself. It is trm? that in 
most zyyiotic uisiyulers the ilrst cases in any logility are generally the most 
sjyere, but, on tlie other baud, where the invasion of a terrible pestilence 
is feared,* the earliest cases are too often carefully concealed, especially if 
the quarantine r#?giilations have been iid’ringed by tliosc who ai'c thus 
affected. During the i)r^valence of cholera, diaiTlnm was very i*reqiieiit, 
and if not checkeil early, it often ran on into well-marked cholera. In 
BwedcJi, as elsewhere, the well-known premonitory diarrhoea was not 
w^anting in individual cases, while ijj^lier instances, c^iolera with all its 
terrible train of syinptojiis was developed almost at once. 

Dr. B(!rg approaclies the all-imporiaut question of the mode in which 
cholera is propagated, with becoming caution. It is evident that our 
Swedish c(dleague cannot divest liimself of a certain degree of awe on 
entering the lists against so imposing a body as that of the Eiigli.sh Board 

* Dysonkiy is, in son)e,proviuocs, a.** has been shown by Dr. almost eiulemic, and occo- 
sionaliy it be(?omcs extreuidy severe and rpitleniic. 'Jims in the Dales province (Dalarne) 
dysentery was remat’kably prevalent iaHSJJS, but this province has always escaped the ravages 
of the cholera. ^ 
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' of Health. Still the facts elicited from these ^bleports apj)ear to liim (aiyl 
we own to ourselves also) of convincing a character, that ho docs not 
hesitate, after sundry apologies for his boldness, to place himself in oppo- 
^sition to the opinions expressed in the recent Report of tlui Board of 
Healtli in EnglAi^d, and which has been moyi than once cjDnsiderod in the 
pages of this journal. A brief remnie of Dr. Berg s opinions on this sub- 
ject is all that we can here pi*esent to our readers ; a full translation of 
this, the most valuable pirt of the Re[»ort, would lead us beyond the limits 
of the apace assigned t® us. Dr. Ber^ has divided this portion of the 
subject into several distinct heads. « 

1. The appearancej and spread of the pestil(^T\ce on board 'strips coming 
from infected ports. 

2. Its influence on the ^^flicera &c. atf the different quarantine stations 

on the coa^t. , 

3. The mode in which the malady spread along the chief lines of 
communication throughoujb the coutitry. ^ 

4. The number of cjiaes in previously healthy localities, proved 
to have been in communication with infected districts or ])ersons. • 

5. The influence of infected persons on their fnends, relatives, and 

attendants. ^ • • 

To each of those we no\^invite the brief attention *of our readers. 

1. 2Vie ivppeanfiice mid spread of the pestilmce on &)ard ships eomimj 

from wfectad ports. • 

Many of those vessels had been soYtral^cJays^at sea before cholera broke 
out oil board, and the malady sjiread from one to anothqii of tfie cixjw and 
carried off many victims. These ships ivere then sailing on tfe Baltic.in 
different directions, and it might be urged that they by chance had 
encountered a current of air charged witl^i cholera mia.sm. ])ut it is strange 
that otlier vessels, which had not coinmnuicatod with Lubeck, Stralsuud, 
and other towns where cliolera was then raging, did not encounter this 
supposed poisoneil current, or at all events passed through it in safety. 

2. Of the j)hysicians, servants, and officers, attaclied to tlio different 
quarantine stations on the coasts, eight sickened of cliolera, and two died. 

3. The mode in which the disorder spread along the great lines of 
traffic. 

When cliolera broke outp about the 22nd of Seiitember, 185Q, in the 
large town of Gotheborg, no signs of the pestilence had appeared in the 
surrounding villages on any side; but after -a longer or a s^horter period, 
the malady radiated from Gotheborg as a centre, to -almost all those 
parishes, villages, and hamlets which were in' constant communication 
with the town. It was observed, however, that cliolera adhered to what 
has been so often remarked upon, yet never exjilaiiied by the anti-con- 
tagionists — a pre-eminently errsKti:*, course. At a single bound, and 
beibre any of the intervening parishes were affected, it passed to Lilia 
Etlot, 25 miles up the Gotha river, the great channel of communication 
with the interior of Sweden. Here it showed itself first on the 28th of 
September, in the person of a sailor who had that day andved from 
Gotheborg, and from this man the disease sjiread to other persons in the 
village. Almost all the parishes around Gotheborg were, as before said, 
sooner or later infected, but in the most irregular manner; the pestilence 
would at one time break out in a parish %ing some miles to the norths 
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ajjd tbeif, a week after, a stiigle commxine to the southward of the town 
became, in its turn, infected. In the vory%iext parish, 2 )erliaps, no cjise 
of cholera occtirrcd till ten days or a fortnight Liter, and we consider this 
erratic proj)erty of the ])o.stilence as one of the strongest proofs of itfl» 
being transmitted by iiKlivi<H|ial infiuonce, and of its not partaking of the 
ndturo of an atmospher^p or telluric miasm. 

4. Of the 80 communes or parishes that were visited l5y c])olora 
in 18o(), not less than oO rc])orted that the^ tii-.st cases of cholera 
occurring within their honndaries were observeil ii! individuals who liad 
either theinselves#vi.sitod inlecteil places, or who rocei^^ed visits from such 
localities, ^.i^he j^arishes {yound Giitheborg took for the most j)art few 
or no j)rccautioris, but ke[)t up tlieir daily intercourse with the town, and 
we accordingly find by the app^iftlcd mai), th;it s(‘.arc(dy a singte 2)arish in 
that jlistnct 0 S(ja 2 X>d being soom^r or later visitiMl by the disease. 

f). The influence of the affected persons on theii* afetendants and rela- 
tives lias been already several tiflies alluded to, but* u])on this part of the 
subject we jircfer to a faithful transcri 2 >t of Hr. BcTg^s own 

opinions : 

rcT)orts lluil hnvo hocii laid Ixdbrc us appcMir not only tO cslnblisll tho fact 
llial the visit of a. iK^allhy person 1ft aiP inloclcd locaiil y niay produce in snoli an 
individual an attack ot'*clu)[(‘.ra, cillicr iinincdialcdy ftr noi till some days ai'lm* lie 
lias rc-tiiriu'd to his yv.t healthy residence, hul also, 1, lhal iu<i])iUi ot* thejsalnlary 
and purilyinf»* iidlnence Avhieh llie s(*a air and th<; si‘a l>re(‘zes may (‘xereise upon a 
ship wliieli has left an iufectf'd ]>orl, cholera may lireak oul on board of such a 
vtissel at any tiling during Jit least ftj|ir«(‘:-n days after she has been at sea."- We 
must either admilMhat in sueli a ea>c tlu* disease has been caught in the inft‘eli‘d 
port, and li;15 lain dornunit for a time^’n tin* system of its victims^ tln^ pn'numilory 
ilia rrlnra, th(^ first symptom often of the malady having been overlooki'd or coil- 
cealed, or else that the ship itself lias hc'coinc the rceeptaeh*, of a store of miasm 
whih* sojourning in jiort, and wiiieh jicstilcntial vapoiu* or miasm breaking forth, at 
Irnigth atl'cets tJic crew with cholera.’' 

It has, however, rarely haii^ieueil tliat many of a ^filii^fs crew were 
seized at once; the disorder ha.s crejit fi-oui individual to individual in a 
fashion eminently favourable to the doctrine of contagion. 

^^2, That after individuals ailocfcd with cholera have lieen ri'movcd from such 
ships into a ([iiarji,iitinc hospital, the disi'asc has broki'ii out among the ollieers and 
servants %)f the previously healtliy establishment, and it is tJicrefore. luirdiy jiossiblc 
disbelieve, in such casc.s, the infinciicc of personal coiitfict in sjU’cading the 
disease. • ^ • 

“ 3. That it repeatedly happened, that when a previously healtliy individual 
had liad communication wit iilan infeeted person or Jocalilv, and had ri‘turni‘d to 
liis own home, where no cholera had hitherto appeared, lie has sickem*d ijf the 
I)cstileuce, and that the next victims have been Ins ncaresi relatives and friends, 
and noi only those wdiosc condition and habits of life wore favouralile to llie rcei'p- 
tiori of the disease, but even p(*rsoiis livi- comfortable eircmnsfaiiee.s, and that 
the disease spread iigain from these now foci. Wliilc it is aekiiowledged that in 
such cases fear, affliction, and bodily exertion may liayc a. certain influence, yet tlie 
effects of personal contact with the sick appear undeniable, unless it can be. proved 
that such depressing ftifliicnees will of themselves juoduce an attack of cholera at 
times when Uie disease do'os not jirevuil in the country. 

* II would be very interesting to obtain some positive data as to the period of incuhaUon in 
cholera as compared witlft other zymotic diseafccs. As rogurds menslc the researches of Dr. 
Tanum in Feroe have, we think, fairly proved that the period of incubation for that disorder 
is from fourteen to sixteen days. 



“Ifo must therefore come to the conclusion, nAt only tliat rliolera efiu be thus 
propaf^iited from one imlividuini to another, but that this is rcaJiy tlje luodc by 
winch it is spread over the country. 

WdiiJe we admit tliat possibly cholera may be gcncrat(‘d in otl\er countries, and 
'even ill SwedcMi, by loiuil inllueuccs alone, the facts elicited in the examination of 
tiu.'sc renorts are,,wc think, of su<*Ji force, as tofovorba lance en?ir<‘ly tlie uc'^^-itivc 
results obtained as to tlie origin of the disease in Giitliejiorir, Jtdiineby, am) Diklcr- 
hultsvik, iiT favour of the origin of cholera in these places from a local cause.” 
(p. 310.) 6 

The fact, that liiin(lr(?cls of persons visited those sick of cholera and yet 
escajKid the disease?; is estimated by Dr. Jlerg at its tfuo value. After 
remarking that the ^sauio is known to occur inwall infectious diseases, he 
admits that somethiug more than mere pc?rsonal contact, or the inhaling 
of the miasm from the sick? is required fo‘prodiice the disorder; that there 
is some predisposition necessary in the case of the recipient imliyidual, 
without which he^xiiay escaiie altogether unharmed. What this condition 
of the system is, we caniiQt at pr*eserit dciiuc, but we are well couvinced 
tliat want and misery, uncleanly dwellings and habits, a foul and stagnant 
atmosplierc, and, above all, perhaps, the abuse of spirituous liquoi^, with 
its long train of accompanying evils, arc causes that most powerfully jme- 
dispose individuals ^to r’ceeive infeotioti. It is against these, then, that 
our energies must be dil'ected, in order to mitigate their iiiilucnce by a 
well-conductcd salutary reform. Wo do not mean by this, the boasted 
activity of well-meaning but mistaken poor-law guardians ami magisti’ates, 
who, when roused into activity by the a[/pi'()ach of ]}(.‘stilence, enter 
upon a crusade against the noisome drains, sewers, iv>d privies of our 
towns; and having perfected their wft)rk by whitewashing <lhe walls of 
each filthy alley, believe that they have done all that is requisite to repel 
the invading foe; — meanwliile, the lodging-houses, of which the walls have 
just been cleansed, are permitted to be ci'owded night and day with the 
pallid, half-starved victims of iutempemneo and disease — fit food for any 
pestilence that ‘may appear; and should cholera be introduced among 
these, scarcely an individual, as we have 0^11*80! ves witnessed, will escape 
the contagion. Witliout the separation of the sick from the healthy, or 
at Iciist, unless an abundance of IVesh air is permitted to circulate around 
the beds of the aficctod jiersons, cholera will be propagated thi’ough con- 
tagion in these lodging-houses every time that it visits our shores.. Should 
we, then, have recourse to quarantine rtigulations for the protection^ of 
our ?oasts? We think not. Quarantine, in a country sq dependent for 
its prosperity upon its foreign trade, is, in pur oiiiirion, a greater evil 
than the cholera itself. To bo of any avail, sheh a quarantine involves 
ail almost absolute cessation of intercourse with infected countries; no 
loophole must be left whereby the disease might creep in amongst us. Is 
there any one wlio believes that ibis is pmcticable? is there any person 
who will maintain that by the most stringent penal enactments we can 
effectually isolate Enghmd from the rest of the world? And if we cannot 
accomplish this, then our imperfect measures of rctjtriction will be infi- 
nitely more prejudicial than no quarantine regulations at all. Starvation 
and misery among the working classes, the inevitable results of the closure 
of our j)oi-ts, would create a tenfold predisposition ^to the disease,® and 
should cholera then be wafted to our shores, twenty victims would fall 
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before ii for one tliat wouWhave died, if the trade of our great commercial « 
countiy liad coiitiiiiKjd unchecked. In sAaJl communities, as in the 
isolated parishes and tli inly scattered villages of Sweden, such prophylactic - 
measures may be, and undoubtedly have been, available, as they havis^ 
likewise proved efficacious in|^our northern islands, whera^ although in a 
sanitary point of view every circumstance favour<id the progress of cholera, 
yet a strict quarantine enforced on the few vessels tliat vi«ited their 
shores, elTectually proti^cted these islands fi’ouj the jiestilence. Since, 
then, we cannot hope to exclude the pestilence {^IkJ^cther, let us oppose 
every obstacle to^its progress, and mitigate the severity of its ravages by 
effective siyiitary measures. On the advantages of sanitary reform all 
jiarties are agreed — all aclJiioy ledge the necessity of*good drainage in our 
cities, and the protective bemffils oli cleanli|^ess, tomperanccy and good 
fooil ; but the great strongholds of disease — the very foci of infection — 
our low lodging'houses in tlic towns, villages, and*iiaiylets, ha^e been too 
often oWlooked; and while dct:eiving the public J>y an outward show of 
cleanliness, their whitewashed walls have concealed a charnel-hoiisc Within. 

Of the care and attention licstowed by Dr. J>evg iu the i)re]jaratioii of 

this able lle})ort, it is im])ossible to speak too Idghly; afid it would form 

an oxc(‘llent model to bii followed the dociimeuts to be issued by any 

future Board of Iloidth. ‘ • * //; / /*/ n 

. Mwluv ( linnwii. 


• Kkview 111. 

fl . . 

]Vhat to Qlmrve^t the Ikdalde and a/tfr Death in McdJml Cases', Pub- 
lLshed*andcr the authority of the Loudon Medical Society of Observa- 
tion . — Lotuloiij 1853. 

Thk little book before us (a coifvcnient j)ockct volume) enumerates in a 
very satisfactory manner all the points of imjiortance which are to he 
taken into consideration in tlie examination of medical, cases, as well at 
tlio bed.side as after death. It appears that the memlKU'S of the Society 
of Observation felt the micossity of performing their examinations, and 
the arrangement of the symj/fcoms and after-deatli appearances, according 
to a certain plan, by wliich they might be enabled more easily to com})are 
the various results and inferences, and to classify them for statistical pur- 
])osos. To this end the Society adopted a form whicli had been framed by 
DL Walsbe, and modi lied by a committee. As it appeared desirable that a 
fixed form sholdd^be useil, not only in the limited circle of the Society, 
but, as much as possible, In the whole profession, the publication of the 
little volume was resorted to. The Society deserve our best thanks, as 
their task has been fullilled with equal zeal and circumspection. Such a 
work is very useful in many respcctsjijnoug which tljo following points 
deserve particularly to be mentioned : 

1. It })romotes indirectly the proyress of science. Though it may con- 
tain nothing materially new, yet it is evident that through cases which 
are elaborated acediding to the plan laid down in it, science must be 
more advanced than through others described without a certain plan. 
Casea given according to a fixed form can be much more easily compared 
and, for statistical i)urposes, digested; besides this, the cases elaborated 
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« accoiMling to 'What to Observe/ will be as coinplete as possible; »<ve shall 
not miss some one or other^^important point, as so frequently happens 
ill the generality of eases, in which, too often, the very circumstances 
*:equired for the purpose of dmwing inferences arc entirely omitted. 

2. ^ Tlie workds a very useful one for pifjLctice. In simple cixses the 
medical practitioner will perhaps not want to h»ok into ' What to Ob-**- 
servo/ but'’ he will derive from it great benefit in ubscui’e cases with 
difficult diagnosis, such a.« are constantly met with. Frequently it happens, 
in such circuiustances’, that even the most ex])orienced and circumspect 
observer ovmdooks ^‘oine one or other point of importance, which does 
not lie on the surface. Thus it may hap))on^ that he completely mis- 
untlcrstiiiidw tlui ease. Whoever, under sindi circumstances, performs a 
thoi’ough CAamination, according tatliis'^little book, cannot easily neglect 
miy syui})tom of coiise(j(iience. 

3. It odors miicb insf ruction. We will not say tliat it is agreeable and 
amusing to read ' Wlnjt to Observe / on the contiuiy, its contents arc, by 
the nature of the object,* necessarily ratlier tedious. But in spite of 
this, we do not hesitate most earnestly to recommend the attentive and 
fref{noatly-reimte(l stinly of all its chapters ; the youngei* as well as the elder 
members of the ])rofessiou will find-;it in excellent mode of incr(.‘asiiig 
tlieir medical knowle?lge. 'They will not only derive benefit from it for 
the cx}\iniimtion of obnciire cases, as already said, but, Whtit is oven more 
impoi-tant, they will also be always reminded by its study that in the 
inv(‘stigatiou of any disease many tilings are tft b(i taken into considera- 
tion. Mvery single case, even the upparefiily most simjjle one, is more or 
less frequently very coiujilhuited. By (;^)iistantly being iniudfjil -of this, 
the physician is best protected against the danger of compressing the 
infinite variety of cases met with in practice into the delicicnt classes of 
an unalterable medical system, or of thuiking it sufficient to give the 
diagnosis of a case by one single and necess{»r.ily insufficient word, such as 
“ Rheumatism, “‘Gout,” “ Pneumonia,” “ Gastritis.” 

The arrangement of ' What to Observe’^ is the following. It is divided 
into two parts. The first relates to the living patient, the second to the 
dead body. 

Part I. Clinical exa7niiwtmi of a patient — Personal description and 
])hysiological peculiaritiijs. ^Previous history. Condition of tlic patient at 
the time of observation; gemu’alitics; condition of the skin and ,its 
appendages ; of the organs of locomotion, digestion, respiration ; circulation 
(with the state of the blood) ; the lymphatic, the uropr^etfe system (with 
urine) ; the organs of generation ; the encephalon, with its coverings and 
appendages; the sjiiual cord; the organs of the senses; the nerves; the 
vascular glands. Progress of the case — diet, regimen, external and internal 
remedies — phenoihona of death, 

Part II. Emminatwn of the body after death. — At first, points to be 
ascertained and noted prior to commencing an examination. Then, 
points to be noted diirirug an examination — generalities, skin, organs of 
locomotion, &c., in the same order as just mentioned for the clinical 
examination. In an appendix^ particular attention is called to the several 
olqects under the following heads ; Condition of the mucous membranes ; 
of the serous membranes; redness; serosity; purulent-looking fluid; 
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♦lymph and other exudations: adhesions; ^scess; fistulse; mortification; 
gangrenc-spliacelua ; ulcers; perforations; wounds; cicatrices; tumours; 
cysts; cancer and canccrous-looking matter; tubercles, or tuberculai’-lik^ 
bodies ; microscopical chanictei’S. \ 

The whole Account is soVom])lcte, that no essential* point is wanting, 
duly a few trifling statcenciits might have been added. If therefore, 
in the following remarks, mention some one op other subject which we 
should have annexed, or managed otherwise, *w <4 do it not with the 
purpose of showing a deliciency, but merely witli the vie.w that so useful 
and thankworthy a work may, iu a future edition, Ibe free, as much as 
possible, efen of the most#unimportant omissions arri wants. 

To the physiological pocufiarities (p. 2) the reviewer thinks desirable 
to append also a chemical history of t]ic imfividual— i. c., an account of 
the, metamorphosis of matter. As every iiidifidual disphiys certain 
j>cculwities coiicoriiing size, w^^ight, <fec., so also there are pecnliavities 
in the chemical changes of tissue, in the quatrtit/ of the daily excretion 
of ficces, of urine, of the quantity of S(did matter daily contained in the 
urine, ’of the various substances coin[)osing it — nn water, urea, uric acid, 
salts, Ac. The knowledge of these cheinieal [>eculiaritics is of grout iin- 
))ortance for the j)rqper undorstaudnig of dis^ises. « As, for instance, an 
individual usually^brmingor excreting a largo qnantit};of nrea, or usually 
passing through the kidm’sys a ccnisidcrablo part of the wat(h* daily 
excreted from tlie body, wjll bear intieh woi’se an alfoctiou of tlic kidneys 
than Huother person whose (laii;| exliretioii of urea is stniillor, or iu whom 
a greater ])ro}io]j|^ioii of water is oxci'eted through the skin. It cannot 
be dcuied^hat such a cheiniciil o.lfposjtion of a case is letwned with dilli- 
ciilty, therefore those few medical men who recognise tlie necessity of the 
investigation draw back during* practice, on account of the labour it 
requires. But as now many of tlie methods of examination are so much 
siinplilied that they may be easily practised, we tliink that this subject 
ought not to be omitted in the future edition of a work wliich treats of 
the various ways of examining a patient. 

Ad No. 115, Physical examination of the liver , — It is possible only in 
few cases accurately to explore the extent of dulness posteriorly; but we 
miss the much more impoi’tant exploration of the vertical diameter of the 
<lulness ill the anterior median line,* which, of coui*se, cannot be per- 
formed without examining at the same time for flio size and po.sition of 
the heart. * ^ 

Ad 184. Arteries . — ^Tle rigidity of arteries (thickening of the walls 
with or without deposition of calcareous matter), a point of great im- 
portance as the most frequent source of apoplexia sanguinea, appears to 
be alluded to by ‘"artery tortuous,” byjbwc should wisB to have it more 
distinctly mentioned, as it is by the generality of medical men very little 
noticed, though it must be of consid(3rablo significance in the prognosis 
and treatment. 

Ad 220. Urine.^ln ‘ What to Observe,’ we find it recommended to 


* Li^e from the inciaur^i manubrU storai to the point of the processus xlphoideus and sym- 
phisis pubis. See Chrouicl®— “ Conradi's Taper on the Examination of the Size,” &c. 
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record the quantity of urine Ijy wdght (in ounces).* This appealFs to us 
to be unnecessaiily laborious and troublesome. It is much more simple 
,to Ttieasure the urine and note it by cubic centimetres. We can always do 
this at the bedside without any loss of time, by making use of graduated 
urinals. If, at the same time (and it never should be 'neglected), the 
specific gravity is taken, the absolute weight may be calculated very 
easily, tinder the head of the chemical exammation of urine, it might 
have been mentioned cthat a quantitative analysis, reduced to 1000 parts, 
is of very little use, an(f that this little stands in no proportion to ’the 
time employed in it! It is necessary to give always t&e period during 
which the urine has been cxcerncd, and to reduce the results, not to 1000 
parts, but to one hour or 24 hours. ^ ' 

Ad 452, 476. — In the examination of the blood of the dejid body, 
which is best taken from the cavities of the heart, we should wish to draw 
attention to some points not mentioned. ^ 1. Does the fluid part of the 
blood, -after having befell taken out (and placed in a glass), afterwards 
coagulate or notl 2. Does the blood developc ammonia or sulphuretted 
hydrogen 1 To answer this question, a glass stick moistened with hydro- 
chloric acid is held over a glass half filled with the blood (white clouds 
indicate the development pf amnionili). ^ A paper, humected by a solution 
of acetate of lead^^is by means of a Cork placed over tjie blood. Should 
there be a development of sulphuretted hydrogen, the paper will be 
blackened after a short time. 3. Under the, head of the nincroscopical 
examination, we should have taken*no1j«e of a method for the approxi- 
mative estimation of-the quantity of the colourless corp»\scles (lymph cor- 
puscles) contained in the blood, and of^tho necessity of an exploration for 
the accidental admixture of other elements of the body (coagula, caudated 
cells, cancer cells, &c.). 

We should further wish that allusion should be made to the indispensa- 
bility of a chemical examination of the various organs of the body (under the 
head of the lungs, the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, <fec.) It is true that 
in most eases it is not easy to fulfil this’requia'ement, but the reviewer has 
succeeded already now so far in the simplification of the methods for 
several examinations of that kind, that they ought not to be..neglected in 
any good clinical institution or medical school ; and it is to be hoped tliat 
this will soon lead to the feultivation of other simple and exact methods. 
We beg to add a few oS the methods wliich we lately have adopted. 

Examination of an organ for the quantity of blood or bettei' of hseina- 
tine contained in it, — We cut the organ (li'^^r, sple^i, kidney, <kc.) in 
several pieces, or, if possible, wc nib it in pieces, wash it out with water 
and squeeze it out. The red fluid obtained in this way is collated through 
a. piece of linen, and, as much as jwssible, freed from solid particles ; 
after this the whole of the fluid' measured. In a carefully measured 
part of it, we can by means of a scale for the h8Bmatine,t within a few 
minutes' time calculate the quantity of haamatine, and through this 
indirectly that of blood in the organ in question. 

* Pjrofestcx Vogel has been misled here by a sb'ght Inaoooracy in *What to Observe.' 
Strictly speaking, the expression should have been ** iluid«ounccs,** which would have implied 
measurement, it is, however, always understood in England, Uiat in speaking of an ounce 
of fluid we refer to measure and not to weight, the inaccuracy, so fer as this country is con- 
cerned, is of little consequence. It is very likely, however, to tiiislead fereigners.^-JEditor. 
t Archly des Yereins f. gemeinschail. Arbeiten. ileft ii. p. 196. 
c 
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It t*eqiiires not more^time or trouble to ascertain the quantity oV 
c/lorine. The organ is prepared as just described, but washed out with 
distilled water instead of common water. To a carefully measured qiiari- 
tity of this fluid, nitric acid (free from chlorine) is added in a surplus, and 
afterwards asf much of a nArate of silver tost solution titrirte Loesiingy^ 
a solution of an^/^test, iii this case of nitrate of silver yft a certain 
proportion, by which we know the exact quantity of nitrate of silver con- 
tained in a certain measure of the test solutiAn”), as is sufficient to j^re- 
cij)itate all the chlorine contained in the fluid. During the process of 
adding the teat liquid, a part of the fluid mixdli with this licpiid is 
filtered; this filtered fluid is examined, partly by jiitrato of silver, paitly 
by chloride of sodium, in orflor to detect whether too little oj too much of 
the test liquid has been adddd. Ift tlie raftier dirty part of the rubbing 
in^ pieces and washing out can be done by an inferior assistant (a male 
aiientlant of the patients, &cX both the one and the other metht)d will 
require only a few minutes. Jloth inetliods may ,*of course, as well be used 
to determine the quantity of hrematiiie and chlorine contained in the 
blood furnislicd by venesection, &e,, and both methods, when properly 
executed, arc sufficiently exact. 

After all we have said, we* caft only highly i-ecommend ‘ What to 
Observe,* and nyisl sincerely wish that it may be frequently perused and 
consulted by every medical man. But we cannot heq) remarkitTg, at the 
same tirile, that we consider the work only as au introduction, as the 
precursor of a greater, moiy5| extensive one, which wo trust may soon 
appear, as we certainly much in need of it. ‘ What to Observe’ is only 
an cuunfcration or a register of what we are to observe aj the })eclside and 
on the dead body, but which does not profess to mention hoio this is to 
be done. It is presumed in it,iihat those wlio read it are well acquainted 
with the necessary methods of examination, and are to be reminded only 
of what they know already. In a few instances only the authors make an 
exception, as in the method of weighing tlie liver, heart, lungs, &c., by 
stating that the gall-bla<Ider is to be attached to the liver, but emptied ; 
that the weight of the lungs is to be taken after tying the vessels, with 
trachea and bronchi attached that the heart is supposed to bo taken 
out with the vente cavao cut through close to the auricle, the aorta ami 
pulmonary arteries just above the fix*e edges of the valves, &c. <fec. 
jThey are quite riglit in doing so, as it is impossible to compare the results 
except the process of weighing has been performed according to the same 
rules. But th^ reviewer thinks tliat an accurate statement of how to 
perform certain processes ought to have been given also in other places. 
Thus, for instance, how to ascertain the tem'perature (65), which cannot 
be properly done without paying attention to cei-taiii precautions (Trauhe); 
how to take the weight of a body 'f^C), which ought to be performed 
either without clothes, or with taking off the weight of the cloth from the 
entire weight; with an empty stomach, and after the urine and fseces 
have been emitted. In treating of the physical emanations of the lungs, &c,, 
tho authors request that the circumference of tho chest be measured 
during both deep and medium inspiration and expimtion; but it would 
apjiear to us necessary to add to this, that the circumference is always to 
be measured by taking it during the deepest inspiration and expiration, 
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and putting down the mediui^ of the two; this is the more desirable, 
as we daily remark mistakes in the description of cases, wliei'e the 
circumference is given without attention being paid to the state of 
expansion in which the thorax was. We should have further wished 
that the standard' number might have been mentioned " in all cases 
where nunlbeii are in question, in order that thoss who examine a case' 
might find at once, in conmlting the book, whether the number tliey have 
found is below or above the average. As, for instance, the average of the 
weight and size of the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the heart; the avera^ 
quantity of urine, <kc. &c. It is true that most of these average numbei*s 
are yet to be found, f.nd it is to be lioj)ed tha^ the work befriTe us will 
lead soon to ^.his result, by giving an impujse to such investigations. But 
for the present, also, an only preliminaiy communication of such numbers 
would have ^oeen very valuable, and would, no doubt, have led to more 
frequent examinations, as many practitioners are more inclined for theib, 
if they at once find, by doing so, whether tlioir case, in the one or the 
other way, deviates^ from the standard. The reviewer has, for many 
years, been accustomed to perform such explorations, in order to*' pro- 
mote individual medical statistics, and begs to subjoin some of the 
numbers he has found. « Ilqwill give oidy the average numbers, such as 
may sei’ve in some way as the standard tor the ] practice, adding the out- 
lines of fhe method by wliich they are found. Though he has extended 
Ills inquiries over tljc whole of the body, yet be will mentioniiei’e only 
those points on which he hm the mbst |immerous (in general, several 
Lmidred) observations. He begs also to remark, that h^^^gives here only 
the nuin})ers he (has found himself, witlio^it comparing them witft: those of 
other observers (Reid, Sibson, &c.), as this wouhl lead too far for the 
j)rescnt purpose. The weight is,expre.sHed in fjramues; the measure in 
centimeters and cubic centimetei*s (wm). 

m 

Liveir. — Average weight (the gallMeukler being ejnptied)y with the exception 
of mses of considerable etdargement or shrinking: 

Adult men (average of 100 cases) . 1 o90 grms. = 56 ozs. av. 

„ women (average of 40 cases) . 1360 „ 48 

Size of the liver, as found by percussion in the living body. The 
numbers are the average ^bf several Imndred observations of adjilt male 
individuals. For women they jire not quite so high. They express the 
wlmle diameters, from superior border, where iL is covered by the lung, 
downwards to the extreme end of the thin margin (superfciul and 
deepscated dulness together.) 

c 

Vertical Diameters: 

1. In the linea axillaris (from the middle of the 

axilla to the anterior extremity of the 11th rib) , 1 2 cai. (4f in.) 

2. In the linea mairmwMs (vertied line below the 

nipple). * 12 „ „ 

3. In the lirm mediam (the superior margin meets 

with the heart) 6 » (2i « ) 
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Horizontal Dimneter u 

4. Tlie liver extends to the left beyond the linea • 

mediajia • . . f • 6 cm. (2i in.) 

• (Though {hose numbers may not bo perfectly accurate, yet they are 
.sufficiently correct for the practiciJ purpose, and are easily boAe in mind.) 

• « 

Spleen, — Average weight inmVUlte: 

• Male cases) , . . ^ . 232 grms. = 81- ozs. av, 

J^emale (25 cascjf) 181 ,f G\ „ 

Average diameter of marfy^hundred obft'rvatioiis in mafo living indi- 
viduals (in tlio female slightly smalloi^, and with an empty stomach, as 
the spleen becomes consitlerably larger during the atjt of digestion, some 
hours after dinner, * . • 

Vertical diameter in the linea a^xillaria (su})orfi- . 

cial and deep-seated dulness togidbtir) . . . 6*8 cm. (2]-3 in ) 

Horizontal duiineter (the spl#(in «xt(mds beyond 

the linea axillaris to tin right). .*3-4 „ (l{y-li^,,) 


Heart — Average size aii^l position in adult men, asfoand by percussion : 

•• • 

Oeep-smted dulness [Ilerzdaeinp/ang ). — In won nan, a 

on accofdit of the mammoE?, ttie exploration is oftoi^ 
impossible. The following numbers ai'e the average of 
several hundred cases. Tlie sliape rep;*esents a triangle ^ 
with three sides and three corners. 

Superior corner {a) at tlie 3rd costal caHilnge, or 45rd intercostal 
apace to the left of tlio sternum. Hight corner (6), in tlie height of 
the 5th, more rarely of the Gth costal cartilage, slightly to the right of 
tlie right sternal margin, about 3-5 cm. (I /{-I ’,* inches) from the linea 
modiana. - Left corner (c), 5th intercostal space or Gth rib, 10 to 12 cm. 
(4-4 1 inclies) to the left of the linea incdiana . — Length of the sides. Left 
side (ok? -length of the heart) 12-14 cm. (<5*5,^ inches.) Inferior side 
= breadth of the heait) 13-16 cm. (Sj-Gi in«hes.) The exploration of 
the riglU side («i) has seldom a pi'actical interest. 



Superficial dulness {Il%rzleeilmt), i. e., that part of the lioart whicli is 
not covered by the lungs (smaller and disapjiearing in cases of emphysema, 
pulmonum, larger in cases of hypei'trophy of the hearty and of considevablo 
exudation into the pericardium), }a6»sents likewise a tri- ^ 
angular form. Superior corner (a), 4-5 left co.stal caiiiHage. \ 


(2^-3 inches) from the median line . — rosition and tengm oj o' 'c 

sides. Right side {ab\ in general corresponding with the right margin 
of the sternum. Left side (itc) 6-8 cm. (2^-3 inches). Inferior side (6c), 
7-9 CM. (2|-3^ inches). 
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QuantitcUive observation^ cAout the XJnims . — In adult mm: 

Average quantity of 24 hours . 1600 to 1600 com. == 52| to 66 ozs. 

• „ „ ^Ihour. . 60 „ 70 „ 2i „ 2f „ 

1000 grms. of a''man excrete in 1 hour ^ 1 » 

100 centim. of height of body are pi*o- ^ 

portion’&.tc in 1 hour to about . . 40 „ 

Average sj)ecific gravityi 1020. 

Urcay by the method of Liebig (nitrate of mercury) ; 

Average of 24 hours 36 grms. = 65& grains. 

„ 1 hoiftr 1*5 = 23-166 *•„ 

Chlcyrincy either by the method of T^iehuj (riitrato of mercury), or by a 

test solution of nitrate of silver (as describcfd above) : 

Average of 24 hours 10 grms. = 164*440 grains. 

„ 1 hour *0*4 „ = 6*077 „ 

Free acid (reduced to oxalic acid — O + 3 aq.) by a test solution of a/mr 

monm or potass, ^canist, : 

Average of 24 hours 2-2 grms. = 33-970 grains. 

„ 1 hour ‘0-1 „ - 1*5444 „ 

Phosphoric acidy hy Liebig's and method, with ferr. chlorid; and 

soda acet. (test solution); ^ 

Average of 24 hours 4-3 grcns. = 66-7 grains. 

„ 1 hour . . . . : e-78 „ - 2-779 „ 

Sulphuric add, b^ test solution of chlor, qf barium : « , 

Average of ^4 hours 2 0 grms. - 30*888 grains. 

„ I hour P 09 „ = 1 389 „ 

In taking leave of the volume before us, we must once more express a 
most sincere wish that the short communications we have ventured to add 
may lead to fui-tlier inquiries in this important and interesting field. 

♦ * J, Vogel {GkssetC), 


Review IV. 

Fouvdle Fonction de Foie, consider^ convme organs productmr de MaJtijere 
Sucree chez Vllomme kt les Animaux. Par M. Claude Berj^akd.— 
Parity 1863. pp. 92. ^ 

Neio Function of the Liver, considered as ths fynnative orgoun of Saccha/rine 
Moitter in Ma/n and AnimaljS, By Claude Bernard. 

Among those who Aave more recently aspired to advance the science of 
physiology by experimental inquiry, the name of Claude Bernard is 
honourably distinguished. He has investigated with patience and ingenuity 
various problems in the phenomena of life at once difficult and important ; 
and although in some instances liis generalizations have been advanced 
hastily, and in others his experiments have been inconclusive, still, since 
the days of Magcndie, France has produced no physiologist who has more 
earnestly laboUrad to elucidate some of the most abstruse functions of the 
animal economy, or who has accomplished more brilliant discoveries by his 
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researcties. To give a 8uc<!irict account of these discoveries is our object in* 
the present review. We have abstained, excepf occasionally, from criticism, 
nor have we thought it necessary to test the validity of everything 
M. Bernard has advanced. Our cliief endeavour has been to place beforfe 
the reader a ciear statemeiA of his labours, and we n\u%t leave others to 
flecide on the value o^ his experiments, and bo confirm or refute his induc- 
tions. The title of his latest work is placed at the head of the^eview, but 
we propose to deal in succession with all his mmierous papers, and tnistto 
have omitted from our list none that contain either new or interesting in- 
formation. Lo«g an assistant of Magendie’s in his eicperimental inquiries, 
Bernard Ikis derived froi}\ that able professor the I’cijfly tact by which alone 
experiments on living animate can be successfully conducted, and the pene- 
tration without which it is ifhf)ossible to interpret aright thS results thcat 
su^h inquiries afford. Ijike most French physioh>gists, howgver, he per- 
forms, vivisections with iiri.scrupulous freedom; and if this method of 
inqiiiiy has led him to some *of liis most splendid triumphs, it must bo 
confes.s(3d that in many instances he has resorted to it without suflicicnt 
necc.-^ity, and has thereby exposed a noble science to reproach. 

1. Inquiries into the Nervous System^ — An inquiry into the function 
of the spinal accessory/^' which f)ht*tiucd for its author the prize of experi- 
mental physiology Irom tlui Academy, is amSng the earliest of Bernard's 
productions, A detailed account of the experiments which ho porfonned, 
and the c^iuclusions to which ho was led, while investigating the subject, 
appeared first in the fourth grjd fktli volumes of the ‘ Archives Ocii. de 
Med.,’ and has^inco been separately published in tlie form of a thesis.t 
It is, hotyever, uiiuecessary to ci*t(ir at length into his views respecting 
the function of this nerv(i, because they have l>een clabonilely ci-iticized by 
able men, and are embodied in.all recent text- books on physiology. 

Not long after the publication of these i*es(%‘irches, Bernard wrote a very 
interesting paper on the impairment of taste which sometimes accomj)anies 
paralysis of the portio dura..*|: He relates four eases in •illustration of this 
singular defection, in each of which the individual affected was unable to 
distinguish with natural facility the contact of sapid mattci*s, such as 
quina, or of acids, as tlie citric. These substances were perceived readily 
and naturally enough on the sound half of the tongue, but on the affected 
side tli^jy seemed to be tasted with slowness aiid dilliculty, and did not pro- 
iluco the vigorous sapid impression which they Jmpart under hcaltliy con- 
ditions to the nerves of taste. The appearance of the tongue was unaltered, 
its miicotis mciifbraiie heiiig moist, and as sensitive as ever to the influence 
of common irritation. The loss of function was always limited to tlio two 
anterior thii-ds of the affected half, and was more or less marked in propor- 
tion as the other symptoms of facial palsy attained a ^‘eater or less seve- 
rity, The chorda tymjjajii being only medium of communication 
between the facial and gustatory nerves, this impairment of taste was 
attributed to a cessation of its influence ; and Bernard found, w'hilo endea- 
vouring to elucidf^to the subject by experiment, that division of the chorda 
tympani in the internal ear of animals wjis followed by a partial loss of 

• Arch. Gen. de M^d., vols. iv. & v. pp. 397 ct mq. 

t*Becherches Experiiiiontalus sur les functions du Xerf Spinal du acccssoire de Willis, Par 
Cl. Bernard. Paris, 1S51. 

X Arch. Gen. de Hed., vol. vi. 184<i. 
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taste, similar to that which he.had observed ill the human subjek as a 
consequence of disease. If, 'therefore, there is impairment of taste, con- 
jointly with paralysis of one side of the Sice, it may be reasonably inferred, 
either that tho facial and chorda tympani are both implictited in a common 
affection, or that the facial is paralyzed abovA the origin of the chorda 
tym])a'ni. Bernard relates two cases in which cf?,davcric examination 
proved the^" justice of this conclusion. In both there had been facial 
paralysis, with partial los's of taste in the same side of the tongue, and 
in both the chorda tympjtni was involved in the affection. In one of 
these examples, indeed, the internal ear ,wiis the centre rof a scrofuloiw 
suppuration, which haj^ fairly destroyed tlie chorda tympani and a consi- 
derable portion of the fiicial. ^ 

Bernard accounts for this Curious phenomenon by supposing that tho 
papilhe are .mobile stni,ctures, which elongate and contract under the 
influence of the chorda tympani, and are thus enabled to absorb sapid 
matters with great rai)idity, so that when this nerve is paralyzed, they are 
no longer capablo*of adequately discharging their functions. 

Against this hypothesis it may be urged, that the distribution of the 
chorda tympani to the mucous membrane of the tongue, is without ana- 
tomical fonudatiou; that the existence of muscular fibres in the papilim, 
capable of rapid contraction', and therefore organic, has never been demoa- 
fetrated;dastly, that it is difficult to understand how the papillary move- 
ments, credited by Bomard, can in any way facilitate tho perception of 
imj)ressioiJS by tho nerves of taste. t ^ 

The existence of sensibility in the anterior roots of the^spinal nerves, to 
which Magendie first directed attention, lias been since obsp rved by 
Bernard.* If the s[)inal cord of a vigorous, well-nourished dog is exposed, 
it will be found that pain is given when the anterior roots are pinched; 
and if one of these roots be divided, pain invariably follows irritation of 
the peripheral extremity, while no effect is produced when it is applied 
to the central. This sensibility can be no longer excited upon division of 
the con’espoudiug posterior root. In ortc remarkable instance, however, 
Bernard found that it was not completely destroyed, till he had divided 
the posterior root of tho spinal-nerve above. It appears essential to the 
manifestation of this peculiar sensibility, that the animal should be 
vigorous and healthy, and that the experiment .sliould be conductefl with- 
out loss of bloofl or serio\is injuiy. Abstinence from food diminishes it 
and long abstinence makes it disjippear entirely. Magendie. noticed that 
its existence could not be demonstrated if the^animals=^ had lost much 
blood, or were previously in an ansemic state. It does not, moreover, 
appear directly after the exposure of the spinal cord, but the animal 
must bo left quiet for a little time, till the immediate effects of the opera- 
tion have subsided, and the expofc»I structures have pai'tiall)' regained 
their natural warmth. These precautions are important; for from inat- 
tention thereto, the existence of the recurrent sensibility has been denied 
by physiologists of high reputation and among others by Longet. Under 
the administration of ether, the recurrent sensibility departs before that 
proper to the posterior roots; and it returns later than the sensibility in 
tho posterior roots, and simultaneously with the peripheral or cutandous 

« Comptos KeoduBk ISIT, vol ;kxv. p. 104. 
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•sensibilTty of the body whfen the anjBsthes^ is passing away. If, then,* 
the posterior root of a spinal nerve be diviaed, pain is excited by iirita* 
tion of the central extremity ; and if the anterior root be divided, sonsi- 
bility is manifested when its distal extremity is irritated, provided nd 
injury has been inflicted on the posterior root, ivliich sensibility is 
destroyed by division, of the posterior root, and disappears whetf the 
animal becomes exhausted. 

During the course of last year, Bernard laid befcre the French Academy* 
some remarkable observations, resulting from cjq)eriments made by him 
on the sympathetic system. Having divided the syn^mthetic in the neck 
of a rabbitj he noticed an ^elevation of temperature jn the tissues on that 
side of the head, ranging between 5° and 7° Fahrenheit. When contrusted 
with the uninjured side, this ifkc^'oast^ of* hcalf was plainly perceptible by 
thejiand, and admitted of accurate measurement by the introdi^*tion of the 
bulb of a tliermometer within the narcs, or into tlfc external auditory 
meatus. While, however, this dovelo])ment of heat was most evidt^nt on 
tlie side of tlie neck where the sympathetic ha(l been divided, and least so 
in the*oppositc cotTOsponding region, wIkh'C it had btjofi left uninjured, the 
whoh^ body shared, to a certain extent, in its ])roducti<)n, and exhibited 
cvidencM^s of a temperature excelling the natural standard. Indeed, not 
much dilterence apparent between the waTmth of the abdomen and 

rectum, and that of tlu*. side of the head which had undergone mutfilation j 
while, lio\^ever, the mercury rose to 72° Fall, on th(j affected side, it was 
raised only to G8° or 70° by tjij UTwnjnred one. Nov was this elevation 
a transitory pheapmenon; it ])ersistod with remarkable steadiness till the 
animals wore killed; and even attcr death, Bernard found the side of the 
neck on which tlie ex[)erimeiit had been practised, the last part of the 
body to lose its vital heat, — thc.last, in fact, to die. No signs of inflam- 
mation or of any other disorder exhibited themselves, to whicli tliis 
augmentation of temperature might be reasonably referred; for altliongh, 
in the first instance, it was accompanied by intu'eas^d vigour of the 
circulation and vascular turgescence, yet those conditions subsided in 
a few days, while the temperature itself showed no symi)toms of diminu- 
tion. 

Some singular results were obtained by exposing rabbits thus mutilated 
to extrctf ncs of heat aud cold, the details of whkh are given in the ‘ Comptes 
fiondus.’ • 

2. IrnjuiHm into the Digestive System . — We pass from this abstract of 
the views and exfierimenl^s of Bernard on the nervous system, to consider 
his researches respecting the digestion and assimilation of food, tlie func- 
tion of the liver, and the organs which participate in sanguification. 

One of the most important consequences of these discoveries has been 
the establishment of the doctrine that k>«!Kmals, like vegetables, are endowed 
with the power of transforming one ternaiy principle into another, and 
also of changing quaternary principles into ternary, by eliminating nitrogen 
from the former, atid converting them into sugar ami fat ; in short, that 
the power of chemical combination, as well as of chemical destruction, has 
been conferred alike on animals and vegetables. Other observers have 
contributed in no small degree to the recognition of this important truth; 

« Comptes Reiidus, vol. xxjtlv. p. 471. I’remier Semestre, Fevrier, Iti&il. 
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‘but the inquiries instittited \fj Bernard, with^referenco to the formation • 
of sugar in tlie liver, have resulted in proving beyond a doubt that such 
transformation is a constant and habitual process of the animal economy, 
and that evidences of its operation may be ^detected in almost all verte- 
brate, and in a large number of invertebrate animals. 

As* Bernard has made out some interesting particulars respecting the 
secretions of the different salivary glands, a cursory review of this subject 
will, i^erhaps, form an appropriate prelude to his experiments on digestion 
and the formation of tlood.. 

The salivary glands,* though analogous in structure, scca'eto fluids which 
present dissimilar qu(\]ities, and seem destined for dissimilar purposes. The 
saliva formed by the sublingual gland is tenacious and viscid, and is dis- 
charged most freely when mhsticatioli is cofhpleted, and when the flrst act 
of deglutition is on the point of accomplishment, the performance of which 
it facilitates by cov^ing the arches of the palate and the alimentary mass 
with a. slippery lliiul, svhich enables the mod to slide on more easily to 
the oesophagus. The parotid secretion is limpid, and without viscidity. It 
flows freely during mastication, and ap[)areiitly serves the purpose of dis- 
solving some of the more sim])le constituents of food, and also of softening 
the whole mass, for the quantity disclfeirged is proportionate to the dryness 
or humidity of the provision. The fluid formed by the submax illary gland 
holds a middle place between the parotid and sublingual secretions, being 
neither so limpid as the former, nor so tenacioiis as the latter.^ Bernard 
assigns to it the property of comiimuiqating sapid impressions to the 
nerves of taste, on the following grounds. If vinegar is. poured down the 
throat of a mammalian animal in whom the salivary glands have ^previously 
been exposed, tiie subuiaxillary secretion alone is discharged freely; and if 
the horizontal portion of the lingual nerve is divided, and the central ex- 
tremity irritated, a reflex stimidus is the i*esult, which produces a free 
flow of submaxillary saliva. But the more profuse flow of saliva from 
the submaxillary-than from. other glands, when a pungent fluid is placed 
on the tongue, or irritation applied to the divided gustatory nerve, proves 
only that the submaxillary is more under the control of reflected or direct 
nervous influence than the other salivary glands — circumstance every 
way compatible with the revelations of anatomy. It proves nothing at 
all respecting the peculiar^ power assigned to this secretion of being the 
exclusive minister to tho- possession of taste~a property which it is 
likely to possess exclasively, and which, at all events, mdHt be vouched 
for by other and better experiments before its ^ truth din be accepted in 
physiology. Bernard found that by boiling a portion of either of the 
salivary glands, the peculiar qualities of the secretion which it furnished 
were imparted to (Water. Boiling a portion of the parotid gave a limpid 
fluid, endowed with all the pro^ries of saliva; and the same process 
applied to the sublingual gland, produced the viscid secretion which it 
natumlly affords. In this way he was enabled to demonstrate that the 
labial and buccal glands furnished a tenacious secretion resembling that 
of the sublingual ; and fishes and reptiles, who possess neither cryptiform 
nor conglomerate salivary glands, have their mouths furnished with a 
mucous membrane that seems to compensate for the want pf those organs, 

* Coniptps Ilendus, Fevrier, 1852, op.cH. ' Arch. Gdn. de 3idd., tom. xXTiii. 1862, p.SfiO. 
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for when boiled it commufiicates a viscid (property to water, like the * 
labial or buccal glands of a mammalian animal. 

While, however, these secretions exhibit different physical qualities, they 
are similar in chemical comii|)sition, and few substances thrown into the * 
blood escape frJm that fluid by their intervention. Nmther sugar nor 
salts of iron, nor the ferrocyanide of potassium, could be detected by Bernard 
in the saliva, after they had been injected into the blood. The sugar which 
has been found in diabetic sputa is not present in the saliva, but in the 
bronchial mucus expectorated with it. On the* otiier hand, some salts, 
such as bromides and iodurets, passed so rapidly into*the saliva, as to be 
able to drat^ with them salts which, under other cirq^imstances, were not 
eliminixted by this secretion. • In this exercise of elective elimination the 
saliva resembles the gastric juice, ufine; niut other secretions,* each of 
whi<ih fluids is invariably found to contain ccrtaiii minei’al siUts, to the 
exclusion of others. Some late^ experiments of Berflard seem to show ^ 
that iodine and its compounds appear in the sali^ almost immediately 
after their entrance into the blood. The same substances show them- 
selves fti the bile and urine, after a longer interval ; but Nvlien all evidence 
of their presence in those secretions have passed away, they ax'e yet elimi- 
nated for some time by the tears, *the*saliva, and the pancreatic juice. On 
the other hand, sugar, the ferrocyanidos of potassium, and the salts of 
iron, are excreted by the bile and urine with great rapidity, buir never 
appear in tBe saliva or paufreatic juice. 

The office of the saliva is r<j^rded by Bernard as merely mechanical.* 

It acts, according*to him, like so much water moistening the food, and 
thus facilifsiiting mastication and. deglutition. He perforine^l some experi- 
ments on horses — ^which were barbarous, because quite unnecessary — to 
prove that deglutition is accompliriied with far loss facility when the supply 
of saliva is diminished or cut offi It is, however, unncjcessary to enter 
at length into the influence of the .saliva on food, because Mialhe and 
Bouchavdat and Saiidnis have clearly shown thtit it pos*sesses the power 
of transforming boiled starch into dextrine, and to a ^ight extent ex- 
ercises that power; and .Bernard admits that the saliva can effect this 
change, in common with many other fluids, but says that the food passes 
into the stomach too rapidly for it to take place under natural ciiuum- 
stances. • • 

•Proceeding with the physiology of digestion, aivl with the investigation 
of the secretions by which it is accomplished, we arc brought to the review 
of a very able serfes of papers communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
by Bernard and Barreswil, in the years 1844 and 45. t As, however, most 
text-books of physiology have embodied the substance of those observa- 
tions in their pages, it will be unnecessary to rei)eat information already 
sufficiently known, and we shall thereifcJe coiiflne ourselves to particulars 
which have been hitherto unnoticed, or not noticed sufficiently, in syste- 
matic works. The exjieriments of Bernard and Barreswil, with reference 
to the quality of food, and the facility which it presents for assimilation, 
have furnished results alike interesting and instructive. They were pur- 

• « Arch. Gun. de Mud., tom. xiii. p. 1. 

t Comptes Rendus, vol. xviii. p. 783 ; vol. xix. p. 284 ; vol. xxJ. p. 38. Arch. d*Anatomie, Ac., 
published with the Arch. Gen. do Aldd., 1849, volume xi., DigestiMh par Cl. Bernard. 
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' sued as follows : The substance to be tested Vas first dissolved m gastric 
juice collected through a fistula in the stomachy and then injected slowly into 
the blood of the jugular vein. The urine was subsequently examined, and 

' if the injected material was found therein, it was considered unassimilable; 
but ifnthe urine jnciaiiifested no traces of its presence, it was inferred that 
the injected solution had been appropriated by the blood for the purposes 
of nutrition. Aqueous solutions of grape-sugar and albumen appeared 
unchanged in the urine^jhiit when the same substances wore dissolved in 
gastric juice, and then injected, they were assimilated, no traces of their 
presence in the urhie being discovered. Some carcfuHy condiictt3d ex- 
periments on dogs se^jined to show that sugar and albumen were ossimilable, 
but that gelatine was. not. ^ 

Bernard’ and Barroswil Repeated 'these uxj)eriments on themselves, and 
with the jjiime j*e.sult. Eacli of them took, when fasting, a quantity of 
sugar. o)‘ albumen, and of gelatine, on separate occasions, and neither could 
detect, sugar or aJbuifi?en in the urine, but never failed to detect gelatine. 
As it ajijjeaivd evident from these results that the gastric juice not oidy 
dLssolvcd the constituents of food, but at the same time adapted them for 
assimilation by the blood; the next object of inquiiy was the manner in 
which this adaptation was accompllsiied. They were led to believe, from 
a series of ingenious experiments, that the acidity of the gastric juice* was 
due to* the presence of lactic and phosphoric acids : but as subsequent 
analyses have thrown considerable doubt^on the accuracy oi this view, 
it is unnecessary to detail the researches which it was based. After- 
wards they satisfied themselves tliat there is an orgwe principle pos- 
sessing great digestive powers, commoiv to the saliva, gastric, avtd pancre- 
atic juices, whose mode of action on the constituents of food is determined 
by the reaction of the mcHlium in whicli^it is placed. If the gastric juice 
is rendered alkaline, it loses the power of digesting albumen, and acquires 
that of transforming starch into dextrine and sugar; while the saliva and 
pancreatic juice. When rendered acid, cease to exert any influence on boiled 
starch, but act wiJbh energy on albumen. • 

Todd and Bowman, however, assert that they have been unable to find 
that gastric juice made alkalescent by the adilition of an alkaline salt, 
acquires the faculty of efibeting chemical transformations in stai'ch; and 
probably the whole hypotlicsis rests on insufficient data. The following 
experiment of Bernard,, seems to show that the proper secretion of the 
stomach takes place only in the pyloric third of that organ. A solution 
of cyanide of potassium was injected into one of the extenaal jugular veins 
of a dog, and into the otlicr was thrown a solution of the proto- sulphate 
of iron. The salts passed out from the blood into the gastric juice, and 
gave clear eviden 9 e of their presence in that secTetiou by the formation of 
Prussian blue. Tlie colouring A^the mucous membrane was, however, 
confined to the pyloric portion of the stomach, in which spot it made its 
appearance twenty or thirty minutes before it was observed in any other 
secretion.* 

Blondlot discovered that the albuminous principles of food, if left suffi- 
ciently long in contact with the gastric juice, were by that fluid perfectly 
digested; and if injected into the blood, were assimilated. Bernard 
« American Journal of JUedical ^eneea. October* 1861 . 
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repeated the experiments, find confirmed t^ieir results.* Both of these * 
physiologists, however, perceived clearly that observations on the changes 
efifected in the food by the gastric juice out of the body, afforded no exact 
criterion of the oflSco it discharged under natural conditioiiKS within the* 
body. It was .•at once evident that the length of time required li)r the 
completion of artificial digestion by the gastric juice alone, oflerejJ a strong 
argument against the belief that any part of the digestive act was com- 
pleted in the stomach. By subsecpnait oxperiirjents, J»ernard convinced 
himself that the albuminous principles left the stomach changed, but im- 
perfectly digested* The whole alimentary mass passed into the duodenum 
subdivided •and broken up, the soluble and waterjj pai'ts having been 
absorbed by the capillarios of^he stomach, and the alb u mi nous jiriiiciples 
being modified, though as yet*xinfit fbr fcssinfilation. In the*(ltiodenuin 
and jejunum, the final processes of digestion are ac^*omplisbed.« The bile, 
pancreatic juice, and tlio secretions of Brunners glands* form an lutcstinal 
fluid, whicli acts with energy on all the articl(,s of foorl, completbig the 
digestion of albuminous materials, transfoi*ming starch into glinjoso and 
emulsifying fat. • . 

The expmrnents of Bernard wliicli relate to tlie influence exercised on 
tlio functions of the^ stomach ‘by thc*piu*umogustric, nerves, are certainly 
open to objection^ and perlnqis many of the ]>lic5nomoua observed as con- 
sequQuees of their division iniglit, a-s Dr. Beid believed, be ju’odurod by 
any severe ^shock, and would therofon^ disap])ear as soon as the efiects of 
tliat shock had subsidcnl. Bei*ii^rd,« without doubt, killed his animals too 
quickly after ha viiig divided the vagi, for the immediate consccpiences of so 
severe ail^pcration to luiv'o passed *1 way. Htill, making allowance for this, 
and acknowledging that in some instances the gastric secretion lias been 
restored, that the formation of cjiymc has recommenced, and nutrition 
been carried on to all ajipearancc as ])erfcctly as before, yet it seems im- 
possible to deny tliat an operation, which was followed almost at oucct by 
complete paralysis of the powers of the stomach, whiidf arrested in an 
instant its peculiar secretion, and converted it, as far as regards the 
digestion of food, into a lifeless pouch, must have dej>rived that organ of an 
influence closely coniiected with the proper performance of its functions. 

The discovery of the changes which oleaginous matters luulergo when 
mingled with the secretion of the pancreas, formis one of the most iiiterest- 
mff and important results of Bernard’s physiological researches. In an 
article^ th'e dimensions of which are necessarily limited, it is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to* detail the experiments and investigations by which 
the power of emulsifying fat was found to belong especially to the pan- 
creatic juice. Nor, indeed, is such an account needed j for the works of 
physiology in general use liave made the more importfjjit of these inves- 
tigations accessible to every inquirer.*'^ But inasmuch as experiments 
conducted by able hands throw doubts on the eiitii*e accuracy of Bernard’s 
conclusions, and unequivocally demonstrate that the inferences ho deduced 
are more sweeping#thaa the results of further inquiry will support, it 
becomes necessary to glance briefly at the salient features of the question, 
in order to form a just decision respecting tlicm. 

Arch. d'Anatomie, op. cit. Ameiicaii Journal of Medical Sciences, op. clt. 
t Comptes Rendus, 1844, vol. xviii. p. American Journal, op. cit. Arch. Gdn. de 
1844, vol,T. p. 286. 
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The pancreas, according tp Bernard/ secreJiies a viscid, transparent, and 
colourless lluid, which exudes during digestion, in large pearly drops, and 
becomes frothy by agitation. It is formed only during digestion, both 
Bernard and Frerichs having found the pancreatic duct dry when there 
was i?io food in' the stomach. Its reaction, according to; Magendio and 
Bernard^ is constantly allcaline. On the application of heat it coagulates 
almost entirely, and is transformed into a white concrete substance. A 
similar change is effected by the admixture of small quantities of the 
strong acids, of alcohol^ tur[)entiiie, and a solution of the metallic salts. 
Weak acids, such as lactic and acetic, do not coagulate the pancreatic juice. 
The coagulum thup produced pi'eserves its properties whea dried, and 
communicates them by solution to wate?‘. At a temperature of about 
100° Fah.’; oil, butter, or fkt, are instantly emulsified, and converted into 
a white, creamy liquid, resembling chyle, on the addition of a sufficient 
quantity of panci'uatic juice. When placed in a medium, where the 
thermometer ranges between 40^ and 50° Fah., healthy pancreatic juice 
may be preserved for some days, without manifesting any alteration beyond 
an increased viscidity ; when, however, the temperature of the sillTOundiug- 
medium is raised to 105® or 110°, the secretion in a few hours becomes 
decomposed, evolving an unpleasaiit odour, exhibiting a cloudy deposit, 
and losing the power of (Coagulating on tlie application of heat. In the 
midst, of summer this change takes place in a few minutes, so that it is 
necessary to keep the animal, from which the pancreatic juici!; is collected, 
cool, as well as the caoutchouc bladder in^ which it is received. Division 
into molecules is not the only modification effected i^ufat by the instru- 
mentality of the i)ancreatic juice; foy after some hours, ttei emulsion 
formed by thd mixture of an alkaline secretion with neutral fatty matters, 
and which is therefore itself alkaline, becomes achl, in conse(|uence of 
chemical changes, by wliich the emulsion is converted into glycerine and 
a fatty acid. This convemon, however, is the result of decomposition, 
and never takes place, as Frerichs remarks, in the digestive canal, bccalise 
the other components of the intestinal fiuid — such as the bile an(l gastric 
juice — interfere to prevent it. It is urged by Dr. Donaldson, that Bernard 
never maintained that the emulsified fatty matters of foc*d underwent any 
chemical transformation within the digestive canal, but that he was 
always disposed to regard jthis process as the result of decomposition. But 
whatever may have becni.the impression on Dr. Donaldson’s mind, Berrj|^-d 
clearly seems to believe that the chemical changes which sjowly follow tlie 
admixture of fatty matters with the pancreatic Seci?efcion, are as much 
dependent on the peculiar influence of that fiuid as the emulsification that 
precedes them. His language is explicit on the point. He states 
i*8peatedly that the pancreatic juice fir^t emulsifies the fat, aud then con- 
verts it into glycerine aud a fatt^>acid; and he nowhere mentions that the 
latter stages of transformation occur only when the emulsion has been 
exposed to air, and are the results of a decomposition to which natural 
digestion offers no similarity. He evidently regards tjiem as changes which 
the emulsified fat undergoes, as well in natui^ digestion as in that pro- 
duced artificially. This, however, is an undoubted error. The experiments 

* Comptes UenduB, 1848, Tol. lucvili. p. et seg, Arcdi. Gdn. de toI. xix. p. 60. 
L'Unlon Mdd., op. QiU 
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• of Lenz, Bidder and Schmidt* have plac^ it beyond question, that the* 
chemical traiisforniation described by Bernard does not naturally occur 
within the body. 

After having fed cats r^on butter, they found neither in the snialP 
intestines, nor*in the chyle, nor yet in the blood, the^ ifltnalh^st t^'aco of 
butyric acid. They next tied the duodenum half-way between tjie ]>yloru.s 
and the otifice of the bile duct, and immeiliately afterwards injected into 
the portion below the ligature some melted butter, whicli they took care 
to throw in above the orifice of the biliary and jknf roatic duct. After six 
hgurs the small intestines contained certainly some butyric acid ; and on 
perfonning the experiment afresh, having in addit^n tied the bile duct, 
the same formation of butyric acid took place. It is therefore evident that 
decomposition and formation eWattj^ acids ai% hindered undei^ the natural 
conditions of digestion by the gastric juice wlii(;h is mingled with the 
chyme. • 

Bernard recognises two dcjfcriptions of pancreatic juice — a normal 
secretion and a morbid one — the former exhibits the properties and cha- 
ractefS previously mentioned ; the morbid variety is-discluirgcxl from the 
pancreas when that organ has undorgoue inllanmiation, however slight, 
and if the opeixition for procrurfiig 4hc juice is imyropcrly performed, or 
prolonged from accfdontal (drcumstanccjs, the healtny pancreatic secretion 
is never obtaineef The altered Iluid difiers considtivably from thehealthy. 
It is muclf less viscid, has a saline and slightly nauseous taste, api)ears thin 
and watery, and coagulaljes feebly and iiii))erfectly on the applicatiim of 
heat or strong agjds; it is without {iction on fat, and rapidly decomposes. 
The alt^ation in quality to wljich the ])ancrecitie secretion is liable, is 
especially insisted on by J Bernard, and shonld no^’t‘r be ot^erlooked, as it 
might otherwise become a sonree of discrepancy and confusion in thesub- 
Be(pient experiments of physiologists. The characters ascribed to the 
pancreatic juice by Lehmann are certainly those of the morbid secretion, 
as he himself acknowledges; consequently the assert iojf of Frerichs that 
pancreatic juice does not form .an emulsion when shaken in a tube with 
oil, melted butter, or fat, but sinks separately to the bottom, like other 
fluids, is valueless, because his experiments were performed with the morbid 
seci*ction, whicli Bernard himself states has no action on fat. The manner 
in whicji Bernard obtains the pancreatic juic^ is as follows. An incision 

made in the right hypochondrium of a dog, bt^Jow the free margin of the 
costal casrtilages, so that the operator is enabled to draw out the duodenum, 
and part of the pancrejis. The pancreatic duct is then isolated as quickly 
as possible, and opened by a fine pair of scissors. A small silver tube is 
placed in the aperture thus made, and secured in its position by a thread. 
The duodenum and pancreas are then returned into the abdomen, and the 
external wound is closed by sutures-, ^are being taken to leave the rim 
of the silver tube slightly projecting, so that the pancreatic secretion may 
be discharged externally. After the alkalescence of the first drops of the 
exuding fluid haxp been ascertained, a small bladder of caoutchouc is 
attached to the end of the tube in which the secretion is collected. Ber- 
nard consequently obtains the pancreatic juice before it has reached the 

* Lehmann: Phys. Cheznie, Zweiter Band, p. 110. Lena: De adipls concoct- ct abaorp- 
tUme. * 
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' intestine, and we think his operation preferabfe to that of Freric^s, being, 
less likely to excite inflammation of the pancreas, and alteration of its 
secretion. 

» The proceeding adopted by Frerichs, and ix-commended by Lehmann, is 
condu<jted as foftows. An incision from twcF to three inches long is made 
in the linea alba, and the descending portion of the duodennm is then laid 
open ; a ligature must be placed round the bile duct, before it {>iorccs the 
intestinal wall, and a small silver canula is then passed into the pancreatic 
duct from the intestiWal tube, through which the secretion of the pancreas 
may be obtained. Slow this operation is open to seriovis objections. Jt 
inflicts more injury than that practised by Bernard; and is therefore more 
likely to create disturbance. The mucous membrane of the duodenum, no 
longer lubricated by the bile or pancrdUhlc juice, and irritated by the 
presence of^ a foreign body, sutiers inflammation, and the pancreas itself 
falls into a similar .^ate, cither from sympathy, or by direct propagation 
along the duct. It is by no means unlikely that giistric juice, or intestinal 
mucus inay find its way down the tube, and disorder both the pancreas 
and its secretion. Moreover, the fluid obtained by this method must be 
collected with difficulty, and is likely to be impure. For these reasons the 
characters assigned bj^ Lelimauu to ibo pancreatic juice must be received 
with doubt; nor can any ihxportance be attached to the experiments per- 
formed by Frerichs with the secretion obtained by his own method, because 
that secretion was almost ccrtaii\ly either morbid or impure. '• Frerichs, 
Bidder, and Schmidt have, however, 4 >roved fnat the pancreatic juice is 
not the only fluid by which fat is emulsirfed during digestion. They tied 
the pancreatic duct in cats, and then deprived the animals ot food for 
twelve or t weilty-f< »ur hours, so that the intestines might be free from 
jiancrcatic juice; they then fed these animals with milk, rich fatty food, 
or butter, and killed them after six or eight Iiours. After having rejieated 
such experiments several times, they invarifibly found tlie lacteals injected 
with white chyle, and the receptaculum chyli full of the same fluid. Frerichs 
cut the intestinal tube of a cat in half, and having injected olive oil, he 
tied the open extremity of each portion ; on killing the animal, the lacteals 
in the upper half were full of milky chyle, while those in the lower half 
were much less injected. Frerichs, therefore, concludes that the enjulsifi- 
cation of fatty food is maii^ly eflected by the joint action of the bile and 
pancreatic jmce. The experiment with the rabbit, so much relied on 1^« 
Bernard, and confirmed by Todd and Bowman, is delusive. ' Bernard 
having observed that the pancreatic duct in rabbits opened twenty-five 
centimeters below the orifice of the bile duct, gave to one of these 
animals a quantity of oleaginous food, and subsequently a meal of carrots, 
and . killed it after six hours. When the intestines ’were opened, it was at 
once apparent that white chyle was not present above the orifice of the 
pancreatic duct, for the lacteals were not at all perceptible above this point, 
while below it they were distended with a milky injection. This experi- 
ment was repeated several times by Bidder and Schmidt, who found that 
the conclusions based upon it by Bernard were erroneous. For if the 
rabbit was killed two hours after feeding, the lacteals between the pylorus 
and orifice of the pancreatic duct were filled with chyle; but if four hours 
wore suffered to elapse before death, the lacteals fqr some distance below 
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• the pylorus were found uninjected; while a|ter six hours, white chyle had* 
disiippeared from all the la^tcals between the pylorus and pancreatic duct; 
and after ciglit hours, had receded twenty or thirty centimeters below that 
duct itself ; clearly sliowiiig|that the absence of chyle from the lacteala 
above the orii\ee of the pancreatic duct, was referable jbo the time which 
had elapsed from the reception of food to the death of the aiymal, and 
not to the influence of the pancreatic juice. Further experimeMits are 
requisite to decide the amount of power possessed by the secretion of the 
pancreas, and the other intestinal juices separately, lio modify or transform 
faf ; at pi’iisent, t^e only conclusion to be drawn froniPthe conflicting state- 
ments of distinguished plr^siologists is, that the pan^retitic juice takes an 
important share in emulsifying oleaginous food, hut tliat the bile and 
intestinal juices are thcnisclves^udoi-ved with similar powSr — a i)ow'er 
that is greatly enhanced by the mixture of these various secretions. But, 
considering that a large portion of the animal kingdom eat little or no 
fat, and that the herhivora havJ!, as Valentin renmrks, a j)ancreas larger 
than the carnivora, it can hardly be su])j>osed that the influence exerted 
by the pancreatic secretion over fat, is by any mean,'^ its most im])ortaTit 
function. ^ This fluid seems rather destined to act Llironghout the animal 
kingdom on tjie unazotized oan&1;itu«nts of food, transforming starch into 
sugar, in the herbiVbra; assisting in the emulslti cation of fat in the earni- 

voi'a; a.nd discharging a combined function in man and other ornwivorous 
animals. • 

The lacteals, sjiys Bernatvl, ^bsorj^ only the oleaginous principles of food 
w'hich have bcen^ previously cnfulsitied. I’lie other constituents of chyle 
are inde^ndent of the digested mjittersin tlie intestinal tube, and resemlfle 
the comiioneuts of the lymph in character .and formation. \)hylo, in short, 
is looked upon by Bcimard jis lymph holding in suspension cinulsifiod fat.* 

. The experiments of Brodie, Tiedeinanii and Gmelin, Boiichardat and 
Sandras, point to the same conclusion; hut it* is only necessary i a this 
place to refer to those adduced by Bernard in support of his opinion, 
tiiugar injected in large quantities into the stomachs of dogs, cats, and 
rabbits, was invariably detected with ease in the portal blood, but never in 
th(3 chyle. The reason for this is as follows : Tt is essential for the assimi- 
lation of all saccharine principles that the sugar they contain should bo 
transformed into glucose, or diabetic sugar, pane-sugar injected in solu- 
into the jugular vein of a rabbit is eliminated by the kidneys; gi*ape- 
sugar, on the contrary, i*emaius in the blood, is there assimilated, and 
transformed into# other compounds. Now, the conversion of cane-sugar, 
into glucose and other compounds is, according to Bernard, effected by the 
liver; and hence the necessity that all saccharine princijdes should he ab- 
sorbed by the intestinal bloodvessels, as otherwise the^r would pass unmo- 
I dified into the circulation, and be excreted as useless to the (iconomy. A 
solution of the albumen of eggs injected into the jugular vein of a dog or 
rabbit, appears after a short time in the urine ; but if a similar solution be 
thrown into a branch of the portal vein, the urine undergoes no change in 
its composition-^proving' that an 'alteration is (dfected in the albumen 
during its transit through the liver, adapting it for the nutrition of the 
tissiws. Bernard, therefoi-e, maintains that the albiuniiious principles of food 
* Comptes Hendus, vol. xxxi. p. 798. L*Uuiou Mddicale, 1850, op. clt. 
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‘ are absorbed wholly by the b|tOodvessels. Buiijthis supposition is not only, 
unproved, but opposed to many important facts. For, granting that vitellino 
albunicu is incapable of being assimilated before undergoing modification, 
'aifd granting, also, what is by no means clear, Ahat tliis modification can be 
effectcji entirely* by the liver, it still requires to be shown that there are no 
other or^ns capable of producing a similar alteration. It is certain that 
the chyle contains three times as much albumen as the lymph, and equally 
certain that the imperfect albumen present in the lacteals is developed and 
matured before it miilgltfa with the blood. If, then, we acknowledge, in 
the immatured albumen, a power of self-development,^or if we consider 
that the change it undergoes is accomplished by the instrumentality of the 
lymphatic glands, it^is difficuU to understand how we can disbelieve that 
the ss:ime sivbstance possessfit; also a j^owev' ai self-modification, or that tho 
lymphatic j^lands are unable to adapt it to the nutxntion of tho tissues. If 
the lacteals do not possess the power of absorbing albumen, whence is ’the 
large quantity of albuineu present in the chyle derived? and if tho lacteals 
are capable of absorbing albumen from tho interstices of the tissues, wliy 
not also from the digested aliments? Maiiy animals, moreover, (;at no 
fat, and' consequently do not form white chyle ; but shall we deny to such 
animals the existencf) of a lacteal system', because in them that system is 
precluded from carr^-ing icii oleaginous emulsion? ®Does it not rather 
appear .that the least important constituent of chyle is lbs molecular base, 
and that compensation is made? for the absence of this constittieiit from the 
chyle of herbivorous animals, by an increased afotivity of the hepatic func- 
tions ? As regards the conversion of quatertiKry or other ternary coinj)Ounds 
into fat, that it is quite unimportant whether tho fat is fakeii upjiy blood- 
vessels, or lacteals, is evident, from tho circumstance ob^rvod by Bernard, 
of the portal blood always containing as much fat as the contents of the 
thoracic duct. Cocks, pigeons, and sparrow-hawks, when fed on butter or 
fat, and killed during active digestion, exhibit no appearance of White chyle 
in the lacteals, but an abundance of emulsified fat in the portal blood j so 
that there are really good grounds for believing that the oleaginous con- 
stituent of chyle is an element incidental, but not essential, to its com- 
position. 

Tho discovery of tho formation of sug.ar by the liver constitutes the 
brightest of Bernard’s physiological achievements ; and it is impossible to 
estimate too highly the zeal with which he pursued his researches, or the 
sagacity he displayed iA interpreting their results. Pathologic;il pheriS 
mena first drew his attention to the subject. It ajjpeared to him a 
remarkable circumstance that diabetic patients, while restricted most abso- 
lutely to azotized food, should yet continue to pass large quantities of sugar 
with their urine.* To ascertain whence this sugar was derived, and by 
what means it waA formed, he cQpimenced a series of experiments; and 
after two years of laborious investigation, in which he was greatly assisted 
by M. Barreswil, he conclusively demonstrated that in a very large propor- 
tion of animals the liver is constantly forming sugar out of tho azotized 
or unazotized substances furaislied to it by the poi-tal blood. Some idea 
may be formed of the extent of Bernard’s investigations by the number of 
animals which he succeeded in convincing himself possessed the property 

* Arob. G^. de Mdd. 1848. vol. xvliLp. 803. 
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* of forming sugar at the li^er. They are al follow: among the mammalia 
generally; in all birds; iiJa large number of fishes, both osseous and 
cartilaginous; in the piili^nary gasteropoda and acephalous inollu^^sf 
Sugar ^vas ahso found in tie crustacean docapoda; but* Bernard is not 
inclined to ascribe any importance to this circnin^ance, because in 
animals so low in the scale, the apparatus of nutrition undergoes consi- 
derable luodifications. Bernard commenced the inquiry by experimeuting 
on two dogs. I • 

A bitch Wiis killed seven hours after having fed he^irtily on mutton and 
tlie bones of poultry. Blood collected from the cavities of ilie heart, and 
which hjuf stood for an lioiiraiida half, furnished an fSpaliiie, milky soruin, 
which, when tested, was foT^i^ to con tain® sugar. iS'ot the smallest 
evidence of the j>rcsence of sugar in tTie intestinal canal coidd bo obtaincil, 
noifcwere tliero any indications of its presence in Thejiriue. The animal 
Was killed while digesting activ^ily. ^ 

In the next experiment, a full-grown and well-conditioned dog <V\as lei t 
completely without nourishment fur two days, and, thou jait to death. 
Blood* from the cavities of the heart affordctl scrum containing sugar, 
while not the smallest .trace o^ such furmatio)i was perco])tible in tlje 
stomach or intestiTi;il canal. It wjis thus cleiyly (hunonstrate<l that the 
blood contained sugar indcpeudently of the nature of the food, ^ or the 
changes acfomplishod in digestion; and the question to be determined 
was the source from wbioh«tbia sugar was derived. To solve this problem, 
Bernard undertook a second stiics bf ex])erinients. 

A full-grown jj»id healthy dog Wfxs killed during active digcisiion, seven 
hours afi&ti’ having fell heartily o!i meat and bones. Thc^ abdomen was 
immediately opened, when the digestive organs were seen to be turgid with 
blood, and the lactoals filled •with white chyle. Blood was collected from 
the portal vein, near the spot wherti it rec(dves the splenic, and also ii'om 
the cavities of the heart : some chyle was obtained from the thoracic duct«, 
the contents of the stomach and small intestines wore carefully soi>arate(l, 
and these various products were severally tested for sugar. There was 
none m the chyle; not a trace in the chyme, either from the stomach or 
ititestiiies; but a large quantity was yielded by the serum of the ])ortal 
blood, and a less amount by the serum of the blood from the right cardiac 
cavities. • 

— iBecoiid experiment : A full-grown dog was kflled, after having been 
kept entirely without sustenance for three days. On insj>ecting tlio con- 
tents of the abdomen, the digestive organs were found pale and aniemio, 
and the stomach and intestines in a contriicted state. The lacieals were ' 
filled with transparent chyle. The serum of the portal blood betiuyed dis- 
tinct evidences of sugar, which was, howver,’lessabun(hiutly present than 
in the previous experiment. The blood on the right side of the heai t 
also contained sugar, but the chyle not a trace. 

Similar experiments, repeatedly matie, invariably confirmed these results ; 
but still it appeared*improbablc that the walls of the portil vein should 
possess the power of forming sugar, and if not, from whence was the sugar 
in the poi-tal blood derived! Bernard, believing that one of the great 
agents in effecting the poi'tal circulation was the compression exerted by 
the abdominal walls, thought it not improbable, that when that compres- 
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sion was withdrawn, a i-eflux blood from th^ver into the portal S 3 rsteni 
took place, whereby substances became mingled with the portal blood, 
^oAerwise foreign to its composition. The jiwtness of this conjecture was 
established conolusively by the following experiment : — A dog, while in 
full digestion of animal food, was killed by section of the medulla oblon- 
gata. The abdomen was immediately opened, and ligatures were place*d 
with all possible speed on the veins emanating from the small intestines, 
not far from their origiiii— viz., on the splenic vein, some centimeters dis- 
tant from the spldcii, on tbe pancreatic veins, and on the j>ortal vein, 
before its entrance into the liver. Prom all the clianneL thus obstructed, 
blood was collected ^iiid carefully tested. Thcofood in tbe intestinal tube 
was also suj:)mitted to exanpnation. No, evidences of the presence of sugar 
could be detected in the blood taken from the various branches of the 


j)ortal vein' or in the contents of the digestive canal ; but when an aper- 
ture was made in tlie poi tal vein, on tliCshepatic side of the ligature, the 
blood i'cgurgitating from .the liver furnislicMl evidences of abundance of 
sugar. Proofs, moreover, of saccharine formation were yielded by the 
tissue of the liver itself, while examination of tbe pancreas, spleen, and* 
mesenteric glands afforded no such testivxouy. Hence it was concluded, 
that the sugar found <.on p^revious -occasions iu the portal blood, arrived 
there in consequence of regurgitation from the hepatic# veins of the liver 
— a circumstance dependent on the sudileii withdrawal of the j^xressure by 
which the abdominal circulation is in grcai^ part effected. In order, 
therefore, to isolate the sugar as much ati ]/OSsible at the place of its pro- 
duction, it became obviously necessary to tie the portal vein close to the 
liver, immediiiicly after the division of the abdominal wall ; «&id in all 
subsequent experiments, this practice was invariably adopted. 

The following steps are necessary in eixler to discover the presence of 
sugar in the hepatic tissue or the blood.* If, says Bernard, a portion of 
the fresh liver of an animal be broken- up in a mortar, and then boiled a 
few instants with a small quantity of water, the decoction presents an 
opaline aspect, and exhibits all the characters of a saccharine solution. 
The serum of recent blood from the hepatic veins or right cavities of the 
heart, when tried by appropriate tests, afford as decisive proofs of the 
presence of sugar as the hepatic tissue itself. The presence of sugar in the 
fluids or tissue submitted to examination, maybe proved by the-<»stablish- 
ment of fermentation, or by reduction of the oxides of silver or cop2x«B:>; 
but a combination called the solution of Barreswil” constitutesS an accu- 
rate and ready test of its presence in any fluid mixture.*" This is comi)osed 
by dissolving four scruples of potash, and the same quantity of crystallized 
carbonate of soda, five scrnifles of bitartrate of potash, and three of sul- 
phate of copper, in a i)int of distilled water; the whole must be heated to 
boiling, and then filtered. A fev5^ drops added to the strained decoction of 
a solid tissue, oip to a fluid containing grape-sugar, will produce, on the 
ai3i)lic{ition of a sjiirit-lamp, the reddish yellow colour Which shows the 
formation of the sub-oxide of copper. Sometimes, Inwever, the presence 
of organic compounds iu animal solutions interferes with the action of the 
tost ; it is therefore advisable, when blood or a decoction of hepatic tissue 
is to be examined, to add first a small quantity of acetate of lead, and 

« L*Uxiion M^ealot op. dt- 
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•then filter the fluid, and afterwards, esj^eciafy when experimenting on the *• 
products of herbivorous a|imals, to throw down the carbonates in the 
organic solution by the addition of a small quantity of suljihuric acid, ajjd 
then, after having again fillpred, the test of Barroswil may be applied.* 
The hydrated tJxide of copper is reduced, and the sugar V3 transformed into 
glucic and paraglucic acids. All the efforts of Bernard to is<^late this 
animal sugar in a crystalline form were unsuccessful. The addition of 
alcohol, followed by gradual eva])oration, yielded only a thick syrup, and 
never a crystallized residue. Bernard is disjiosed fo ascribe this absence 
of.crystallizable ppwer to the presence of salts, and esiiccially of chloride of 
sodium. • ^ 

In all similar in vestigations, it is of the utmost importance that the 
albuminous principles sliould^lJb scjwirated fforn the animal Solution by 
the^ addition of alcohol, and by subso(picut evaporjition, b(*cau!^j, in conse- 
quence. o£ tlieir presence, the sugar undergoes rapM destruction, ami 
quickly disappears. * • 

Although the saccharine componml thus yielded by animal juices exhibits, 
in nufiiy respects, a behaviour identical with glucose, it yet manifests 
characters ])oculiar to itself, which seem iiulis]»eusablo to its special oflice 
in the economy. Bernard calls ft dmbetic sugar, ti^which he has always 
found it exactly analogous. Magendie jivovedfthat a small quantity only 
of glucose could be injected into the blood without being discliiwged in 
the urine ;®whoreas five times as much diabetic sugar was injected into the 
blood without affecting the urine. * Astonished at the discovery he had 
made, and hcsitatyig as to the interpretation of facts, wliicli seemed lilLcly 
to the received notions of physiologit^al chemistry, Bernard snl)- 

mitted the results of liis experiments to Dumas, and j*o])eatld tlu'm before 
him. Tlic formation of sugar at the liver, bofcli during digestion and 
abstinence, iiTes])ective of animar or vegetable food, was deiiionstrat(‘d ns 
unequivcK-ally as before. Dumas, however, sugg<‘sted that the liver might 
be endowed with the ])ower of storing-up in its tissue the iiroducts of' pre- 
vious saccharine or starchy food, and surrendering the same to the bhjod 
by slow instalments. It seemed to him. that an adecpiatc explanation of 
tlie presence of sugar iniglit be thus afforded, without supposing it to liave 
originated in the continual transformation of other ternary or quaternary 
compounds. But the result of the following exj^eriment is strongly opposed 
J^(\tbat hypothesis. A grown dog was ke|>t witl^out food for eight days, 
and was then nourished by meat alone for eleven days, at the expiration 
of which he was killed. Sugar was found to exist abundantly both in tlie 
blood o£ the right ventricle and in the tissue of the liver. 

Division of the pueuinogastric nerves immediately arrests the formation 
of sugar ill the liver. Di.seases which exhaust nervous energy are fol- 
lowed by the same result, for which reasffn it is never found in the human 
liver, excejit after sudden death ; and even in the last stages of diabetes, 
during the exhaustion that precedes death, sugar ceases to-appear in file 
urine. A diabetic j^atient of Andral’s was subject to attacks of diarrh<ca, 
during the prevalence of which the urine ceased to contain sugar. Bernard, 
however, obtained upwards of five drachms of sugar' from the liver of an 
executed criminal, and foriy-seven grains from the liver of an ox. He has 
also , collected a large amount from a diabetic patient, who died somewhat 
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^juickly from another disease; {tod has detected it in the hepatic tissue of • 
two individuals who perished suddenly, one froni a gun-shot wound; and the 
otlier from disease of the heart. While pursuing his experiments on the 
i’orniation of sugar, Bernard discovered, accidij^tally, that puncture of the 
floor of^ the fourt^i ventricle of the rabbit, with a finely-pointed instrument, 
was followed in a very few minutes by the appearance of sugar ifi 
the urine, and by symptoms of uneasiness and nervous depression. The 
puncture was made in the middle of the calamus scriptorius, just between 
the filamentous radicleSSs of the auditory and those of the pneumogastric 
nerves. Subsequent ^researches have shown that this is noji the only part of 
the nervous system ^hoae imtation causes an increase of the quantity of 
sugar ill the blood. Punetbre of the olivary bodies produces the same 
effect even more strikingly;' and Bernard & able to estimate with great 
exactitude ^he degree of diabetes tliat will ensue, according to the amount 
of irritation inflicted on the nervous centres. Irritation, however, when 
ri)ughly made, and involving much lesion of the nervous substance, not only 
foils to augment the quantity of sugar in the blood, but deprives the liver 
for a time of the power of forming it. To be successful, the irritatioiipmust 
be made delicately, with a rather finely-pointed instrument. The maimer 
in which it irifluenceSjthe liver is unknowli. Berjiard was disposed at first 
to believe that the stimulus being conveyed by the fibres of the pneumo- 
gastric pervo, excited the hepatic tissue to a more energetic discharge of 
its functions; but the discovery that irritation of* the olivary bodies was 
followed by glycosuria, even after seqretiop of the vagi, forced him to 
relinquish this view. At present he is*ratlier inclined to regard the 
sympathetic as the agent of transmission^ and Dr. Donahlson statftgj* that 
a carse of diabett^ is on record, in which the sympathetic nerve was observed 
to be four times as largo as natural below the diaphragm. It is, however, 
impossible to attach much importance to a solitary statement of this nature ; 
and it is not at all likely that such an enlargement of the sympatlietic is 
habitual in diabetes, as it could scarcely have been overlooked in the 
numerous post-mortems made upon ^patients who have died of this 
disease. 

3)hc sugar formed at the liver is destroyed, says Bernard, at the lungs, 
and is not to be found under natural circumstances in the blood of the 
left ventricle. This stateiiie^it requii*es confirmation, as it does no^ appear 
to rest on refined analy.ses. But if the whole of the sugar does not dis- 
appear while traversing the pulmonary bloodvessels, that^ the •greatest 
jmi} of it does so is unquestionable. What then becomes of it? How is 
it decomposed? Bernard conjectures that after leaving the liver it under- 
goes a gradual fermentation, and becomes transformed into water and 
lactic acid, and then into carbonic acid, which is exhaled at the lungs. 
The source of thisYermentatiou in unknown; Bernard believes it to be 
an organic principle, though he has hitherto failed to isolate it. Both 
Bernard and Bouchardat agree that Mialbe certainly erred in maintaining 
that the alkalinity of the blood was alone .sufficient^ jib accomplish the 
destruction of the sugar; and that in diabetes the sugar is not destroyed 
because the blood is acid, in bonsequenco of the suppression of the cuta- 
neous transpiration. But the a&aline reaction of the blood, though 

* Americaa Joamal of Sol«iioeB, July isftl, p. 85. 
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•necessary to the decompo|ition of the su|ar, is not of itself competent • 
to accomplish that change;! and the blood is neither acid in diabetes, nor 
after the suppression of tRe cutaneous transpiration. The mannei^ in 
which Bernard disposes of t\ie sugar is not altogether satisfactory, for on* 
considering the* subject, we shall iindthat a largi^. number of ai limans* form 
sftgar hy th(?ir livers; and it has been ascertained by Bernard^ that the 
most actively-breathing animals, such as birds and mammalia, form it in 
the greatest abundance; while it exists in a far h*ss proportion in the 
blood of the re})tilia, and that no traces of its )>res^nce can be discovered 
in. some fishes.* ^ There is evidence cnougli, and ^ividence, too, of a 
striking character, to prove that the formation of si^gar by the liver fiir- 
nisljos one of the conditions lieoessaryto the proper ]icrforinaiice of respi- 
ration. For example, t if artttWisil b»eathii)g1be kept nj> in a flccapitated 
animal, the production of sugar in the liver goes op ; and if tbp lungs are 
itinated with air mingled witli some irritant vapour, jftich as cl)loriue, the 
sugar appears in the urine, aiid*the animal becomes diabo'tic afttT death. 
Moreover, it seems not a little significant tluit iminc<liately before the 
blood sent to the lungs for oxyg(*nation, it is joined by a compound 
which' after oxygenation, exists in it no longer. It scejus tlu;refoi’e 
rii?isonable to believe that the su^ar is desti’oyed at^be lungs, iu order to 
minister to the funefions of respiration, and to^he maintoiance of animal 
heat; and it is probably deconi])o{<ed into water and lactic ucia, tjio acid 
2 >assing ofPin combination witli soda, while the water tninsudes the walls 
of the pulmonary capillaries, fco^ dissolve the oxygen without, by which 
means the gasos^ concerned iu resj>iratiun are placed in conditions 
favuur^ye to their mutual <liH‘u8ion. This is, howevei', a pure liyj)otJiesis, 
and it is (.»bvious that many new researches must lu? institftte<l, and many 
new facts brought to light, before >ve can hope to elucidate the dciptbs of 
so difiicult a subject. 

Besides the functions already ascj'ibod to it, the liver forms fat during 
digestion, and discharges it into tJie blood. J Tin’s fat is tjimilar to butter, 
or tl;e fat of milk; and Bernard thinks that this constituent of milk is in 
all ])robabiljty derived pidneipally from the liver, for lie found that it was 
formetl much more abundantly by that organ in females than iii males. 
The ]jheuomena of fatty degeneiution in muscle, the production of adipo- 
circ afte^- death, as noticed by Mr. Paget, and ^lie remarkable experiments 
•ot Wagner, go far to prove that nitrogtmons ti.^^^ues may paid) with their 
nitrogen; aud'.be transformed into fat ; and after having i*onceded to the 
liver the power oWorming sugar from nitrogenous comjioimds, it is nothing* 
astonishing that it should possess also a similar power of forming fat. 
Fat and sugar seem, indeed, in a certain degree, to bear a definite I'eJation 
to one another; the herbivorjir forming more of the foimier, and the car- 
nivora more of the latter. Bernard coiftidcrs tliat the hepatic fat differs 
from that of the chyle, in not being resolved into molecules, In being com- 
bined with an azotised substance, and in the long resistance which it offers 
to the action of ether. It passes through the lungs, being only partially 
destroyed in their capillai'ies, is found iu the left cavities of the heart, and 

» Cli. Robin and Verdeil. 

t ilee an article by ' Dr. Max. Vcrnola ( Arcli. Gen. do Mdd. Troisitme SiSrie, vol. 1. 156®), 
analyzed in No. xxiv. p. 651. 
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•being carried onwai'ds with tl^ arterial blood, jis lost in the capillaries oi 
the systemic circulation. No traces of fat can te discovered in the venous 
blood during health, except in the space iiirerveniug betw(icn the liver 
^nd the lungs. Li some diseases, howeveij fatjiy }>articles have been 
observed in the venous blood, and Bernard believes that ai^ excessive foi*- 
matiou of this constituent at the liver may produce fatty diabetes ol* 
chylous urine. Further information on this interesting subject may be 
obtained from Dr. Donaldson’s articles in the American jonrnal; before 
referml to; and froiA the writings of Liebig, Lehmann, Combe, and 
Chambers. - . 

Bernard asserts tjiat the blood of the hepatic veins contains more 
fibrine, and fibrine too of a better quality, the portal blood, which, 
according to his belief, is pft)duced hy th^iver. Ho seems, however, as 
Dr. Carpenter remarks, to have overlooked entirely the fibrine furnished 
by the blood of the ‘hepatic aiiery; and in oi)i)osition to his statcinents, 
Lehmann maintains tlvit there is really Icfes fibrine in the hepatic venous 
blood than in the portal, and that the error of supposing the contrary 
has arisen from inattention to the augmented number of blood-corjmscles 
in the blood of tlie liepatic veins, and from confounding the glubulino 
they furnish with fibrpe. V 

3. IlepaticO'reiud dfrculMim, — It is well known that during digestion 
material^ are received into the blood whicdi profoundly infiuence its com- 
position, and as some of these, if allowed at once to circulate,^ might be 
injurious to life, and others would cxjst ii) exV*ess, and become on that 
account pernicious, the whole of the hloocl thus altered is received into 
special channels, whicli breaking up into a capillary network, suj^nit the 
returning flukb to the action of the liver, where certain principles arc 
wholly eliminated, mid others altered in quality, before it is allowed to 
pass into the circulation, and minister to Ihe nutrition of the tissues. 

The portal cii’culation is carried on, as we have already seen,’^ in a great 
measure, by the pressure of the abdominal muscles ; but inasmuch as it 
presents a capillary system at each extremity, and as both systems are 
simultaneously called upon to discharge active duties, the intestinal capil- 
laries receiving supplies from the digested aliment, while the^ liver is 
exercising its peculiar powers on the blood thus replenished, it is manifest 
that congestion of tlio wholo^ system, hepatic engorgement, and stagnation 
of the portal blood, would repeatedly ensue, unless some provision existed 
for diverting the blood from the portal vein before its entrance into the 
liver, and so affording relief to the tributaries of that a essel during the 
congestion consequent on the reception and assimilation of fresh nutritive 
materials. Bernard*asserts that this provision is supplied by the presence 
of vessels which establish a direct communication between the portal 
vein before it -enters the liver, anC> the vena cava ascending to the dia- 
phragm- He has as yet only succeeded in demonstrating the existence 
of these anastomoses in the horse, in which, he says, they may be easily 
discovered, both by injection thrown into the portal vejn, which distends 
them, and also by the passage of air firom the portal vein into the inferior 
cava, through these very channels. The blood thus transmitted from the 
portal vein to the inferior cava, charg^ with new principles, is disposed 

* Arch. de Mdd., tqI. xxlii. p. 300. L’Uaion M4d., op. clt. 
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.of in a singular manner. * There exists iil^that portion of the inferior* 
cava which lies behind anl is below the orifices of the hepatic veins, a 
muscular coat of consideralbc thickness, the contractions of wliich cause 
the cava and renal veins ^ pulsate during digestion, the pulstitions not^ 
being synchro^us with those of tlie heart. In a rabbit whose aljfk^men 
is opened during active digestion, those movements are readily jjf*rceived : 
and in the horse, dissection of the vena cava inferior places the existence 
of a muscular tunic beyond dispute. But, in addition to this muscularity, 
the inferior cava of the horse presents two valvcR, attached to its wall 
injmcdiately below the orifices of the renal veins. N«w, the consequences 
of this ari^angement are as follow: — During digcstiqp the liver becomes 
congested, the portal bloo5 regurgitates, and would stagnate but for the 
existence of channels enabling^ to pass iiittf the inferior cava below the 
orifices of the hepatic veins. The blood thus diyertod is noji permitted 
at once to mingle with the general circulation before •being submitted to 
glandular action. The muscul?tr coat of the iideuior cava contracts, and 
greatly diminLshes its channel; thci impeded blood is thus thrown back- 
ward that as'cending from the limbs, but the valves ht;low the orifices 
of the renal veins prohibit further regurgitation, and It is comjudlcd to 
flow off right and left -by the refial weins to the kidaeys, which eliminate 
from it such matertals as arc excessive and }>ft*nicrous; and so the ui‘ina 
cibi is constituted. Meanwhile, the order of the circulation is intcj’riiptod 
by the arrest of the blood ascending from the lower limbs, in consequence 
of the closure of the valv?s bglow |rhe renal veins; but this distui’bancC 
is provided for by the existence of the veiue azygos, which receive the 
impod<^.bloo<l, and convoy it tp the superior cava. 

Such are the views of Bernard respecting the “ hepatic^* renal circula- 
tion.”* lie adduces three notable experiments to snp])ort them. In the 
first, cyanide of potassium, mixed with carbonate of soda, was introduced 
into the stomach of a rabbit, and in ton iniimtes the urine exhibited the 
characteristic blue, on the addition of a few drops of solution of acu^tate 
of iron. At tbe exj)iratiou of half an hour the animal was killed, and 
blood collected from both jugulars and both renal veins; the serum from 
the Ibriner furnished scarcely a trace of the presence of the salt, while that 
from the renal vessels contained a large quantity. A strong blue colour 
was also^produced by the application of a solqtiou of iron to the cut sur- 
of the kidney; while a simiLar proceeding was followed only by a faint 
tinge when applied to other organs. 

In the second Experiment, a solution of cyanide of potassium, in the 
proportion of 20 parts of the salt to 100 of water, was thrown into the 
mesenteric vein of a rabbit. The urine in a few minutes contained a large 
quantity of the salt, but the animal suftcred no inconvenience from its 
2 )resence in the portal blood. When, h^!%^cver, a solution coiitaiuiiig two 
paHs of the salt to 100 of water was thrown into the jugular vein, the 
animal died in a few minutes, before the slightest trace of the j>oisou could 
bo detected in the y^rine. 

A solution of lactate of ii'on was injected into the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue on the back of a rabbit, and a solution of prussiate of potash into 
the cellular tissue of the thigh of the stxine animal. In a few minutes a 

* Amciicau Journal of Medical Scicucca, July. op. cit. 
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•blue colour was manifested at^the spot occupi^ by the solution of iron. 
But when the pnissiate of potash was adminiwered by the stomach, and 
the solution of lactate of iron placed, as beforeAnder the skin of the back, 
^10 blue colour developed in that situatimi; and while the urine was 
found tests to 9ontain a large quantity of the salt, thA serum of the 
jugular v§in manifested but slight traces of its presence. 

These experiments prove, according to the author, that the urine formed 
during digestion, is secreted from venous blood; and thus, too, the rapid 
appearance in that secretion of materials received into ^ the stomach (a 
phenomenon which astonished Sir Everard Home) may be accounted for. 
Remembering, moreover, that a large number of animals, sueh as the 
reptilia, secjrete their uriiie from venous blood, there is no difficulty in 
believing that, iTuder ccrtaili circunastanGBs^ mammalia may form theirs 
in a similar, manner. At the same time, the evidence for the “hepatico- 
renal circulation” i^' incomplete, and an extended series of anatomical 
researches are requisite -to demonstrate in various animals the existence of 
the three conditions essential to its establishment — viz., direct anastomoses 
between the vena porta and inferior cava; muscularity of the latter below 
the entrance of the hepatic blood; and valves below the orifices of the 
renal veins. The absence of one of these conditioiis is sufficient to mulor 
the hojmt ICO -renal circulation impossible. “ 

4 . Tike elmiwttim of' iiTecL — In the thirt(?euth Volume of the 
^Archives Gen. de Medecine,' 4 th series, will be found au interesting 
commtinicatioii by Bernard and Bariy^swilc on the elimination of urea 
from the blood after extiiqiation of the kidneys.* ^-It appeared to 
them a singular circumstance that whenever the kidneys of aiv-.^'iiimal 
had been extif):)ated, a period of time, vaiying from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, always ela])sed before tlic blood yielded on analysis any 
traces of urea; and it immediately became a question in what way tbeui^^a 
escai)ed from the system during this interval. To ascertain this point, a 
series of experiments oirdogs was instituted. The kidneys of these animals 
wei*e fii-st extirpated, and the blood and intestinal contents were subse- 
quently carefully tested. Two of the dogs penshed quickly after the muti- 
lation, one from peritonitis, and the other from suffocation. In iieithex* of 
these could any urea be detected in the blood. Tho gastric fluids liberated. 
Oil the addition of caustic potash, a suftbeating ammoniacal odour; the intes- 
tinal fluid and bile, when similarly treated, disengaged also large qiiantitie'4 
(»f ammonia. In the other experiments, the animals survived longer, and 
filed, finally, in a state of considerable exhaustion. It iVas observed, in 
these instances, that the gastric juice was much increased in quantity, and 
was secreted without intermission both fasting and during digestion. 
Large quantities of ammoniacal vapour were liberated from it by the addi- 
tion of caustic potash. No ured ‘'could be detected in the blobd till the 
animal had become weak and exhausted, and the quantity of gastric juice 
secreted had undergone a considerable diminution in consequence. 

Bernard and Barreswil conclude, from these experiments, that after 
the kidneys of an animal have been extirpated, the urea is eliminated by the 
secretions of tho intestinal tube, and chiefly by the ^tric juice, in the form 

** Sur les Voios d'EUminatioii dc I'Uree apres'rExtirpation deg Being: Bernard et Barregwli, 
Avril, i8:X7,-Areh. Ueu. de M^.» Quatrleiue S^iei i>. 449. ' 
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an ammoniacal salt; anrLthat no urea ca:^ be detected in the blood till, « 
from progressive diminntioilof the vital powers, the intestinal fluids become 
more and more diminisheci in quantity, and thus the supplementary 
channels for the separation |f urea are cut off Retention of urea, they ‘ 
argue, is not a direct result of supj)ression of urine, but rather a conse^ience 
of the loss of vigour which follows it; for if the vital jK)wei\s rernainRCtive, 
the urea escapes from the blood by other [)ortaLs, when those piwided tor 
its natural elimination are closed. True it is, that in no instance was urea, 
as such, detected in the intestinal contents ; but* this circiunstaiice is 
accounted for by the authors, on the supposition that it is decomposed by 
the acid the stomach, and tninsformed into lactat<^or [)hospliatc of am- 
monia, and in proof of th?s, Jbliey state that urea, when introduced into 
the stomach, . is always chang«iWnto ^ salt c^‘ ammonia before it can be 
absorbed. - ^ 

S. The cumm poison — Before concluding, a passing reference may do 
permitted to the discoveries of Bernard and Pejouzo,* respecting the 
action of the ciirara poison, and tlie manner in Which it enters thessystem. 
So singular arc tlie facts which have been ascertaiued respecting this 
poison, tluit they have been widely published in meilica*! [yeriodicals, and 
Jiavo even found their .way into jlopijar lit(u‘atuve; it will be unnecessary, 
therefore, in this i)l2Pce, to do more than refer «to tlfe points which relate 
especially to its mode of action and absorption into the system. , 

TllD CUlUra, according to Humboldt, is tbo acpioous extract of a ]d.aTit 
belonging to the oivlor J-<oj^on{jce:e,j[)repared by the natives inliabitingthe 
forests which skirt the high Oiiiioco, the Ilio Negro, and the Amazon. 
It is a^-iued by M. Goudet, that the Indians of Messayaaro accustomed 
(dnriii^ts composition) to mingle with it some drops of foison obtained 
from the most venomous ser[)euts. Its toxic action closely resembh'S that 
of the poison of the viper, forit*)nay be taken with imjmuity into the 
stomach, whereas a sj)ce<ly death invariably follows its injection into the 
lilood, or its introduction into any of the tissues of the body. Under its 
influence an animal falls suddcjily dead without uttering a cry, or scarcely 
even moving a muscle. If, for examine, it be placed beneath the skin of 
a bird, the animal flics away, and in a few see<)nds falls dead without a 
moveiiieiit or a cry. It has been remarked by Bernard and Pelouzo, that 
death is con.stant]y attended by phenomena that indicate a com|)lcte 
.Q^tinctioii of the functions of the nervous system. A minute after death 
the nerves are flaccid, like those of an animal winch has long expired; no 
reflex inovementif can be produced; the blood is always black, and fre^ 
queatly it coagulates with slowness and ditliculty, and docs not re<lden on 
exposure to air. 

Yet this deadly poison may be taken with imj)unity into the stomach 
or intestines. Mucous surtaces preveufrits absorption, and if an endos- 
mometer be made of the gastric mucous membriine of a recently killed 
animal, so that the epithelial surface look outwards, it will be found that 
endosmosis will ensue between a saccharine solution within the tube 
and an aqueous sofution of the curara without ; but that none of the 
poison will pass through with the endosmotic current into the intexior 

« domptes Rendufl, Deuxii^me Semestre, 1850. K^cherches sur le curare, Bernard et Telouze. 
Arch. Gen. de M5d., 1850, vol. xxiv. p. 300, 
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«of the instrument. It must however, b^supposed that the poison 
decomposes in the stomiich, for it remains perfetly unchanged by admix- 
ture with the gastric juice, saliva, bile, or pancreatic fluid; but it cannot 
'pass through thg nmcoiis membrane to enter the circulation. The lining 
memVane of the air-cells alone terms an exception to this fide; through 
it the poison passes without obstruction, and quickly produces death" 
But this exception is more apparent than real ; for it will be remembered 
that in the air-vcsich« the respiratory mucous membrane has lost its 
characters, and is reduced to a simple layer of fine and almost structure- 
less tissile, devoid of^npithclium. These curious facts with reference to 
the action of the cur#p-a may not be easy of explanation, but they prove 
that imbibition through an epithelial covcriijg is, to a certain extent, an 
elective act/ f o 

^ith the exception of two papers on ^Organic Combinations,’ contri- 
buted by B'ernai'd to the Arch. Gem. de Med., 6th Vol., 4th series, we 
have analyzed more or .Jess completely all the iu^portant productions of 
his pen,' and wo have omitted to notice the articles whose title has been 
mentioned, because much of thei^; subject matter is a repetition of former 
statements, and because the experiments related by the author are too 
few for any satisflieto^y conclusions tQ be deduced from their results. 

The progress of medicino and surgery is essentially dependent on the 
sure advancement of physiological science. Experiment alone aflbrds but 
too often a deceptive and uncertain light for the exposure of error and 
the establishment of truth, ami they who,, animated by the recital of 
Bernard's successes, may aspire to Imitate his career, must unite skill in 
the conduct of experimental research -to the industry, penetrati^.i^ and 
judgment wliick have enabled him to achieve discoveries that reflect lustre 
on his name. Uaney luUuw. 


" Eeview V. 

1. A JjiU inti tilled *An Act to amend an Act passed in the Ninth Year 
of Uet' Majesty^ fur the Jleyulation of the Care and Treatment of 
Lunatics' 

2. A Bill intituled ^An Aci to comdidate and amend the Laimfor the 
Provimm and Heyid^tlian of Lunatie Asylums for Counties and 
Boroufjhs, and for the Maintenance and Care of Pa uper^ LnUatics^ in 
Englaud' 

3. A Bill intituled *An Act for the Reyuloiion of Proceedings under 
Commissions of Lunlxcy^ ami the Cmtsolidation and Anmidment of 
the Acts respecting Lunatics and their Estates' 

(CoidinueclfronNo. 24,jp. 434.) 

Since the advancing intelligence or scepticism of mankind repudiated the 
belief in demoniac possession, and insanity began to be recognised as a 
disease, it has, until recent times, been considered as a disorder of our intel- 
lectual nature alone. One great authoifity decided that it was right reason- 
ing upon wrong premises; others described it as the result of mistaking the 
ideas of conception for those of sensation — a species of unbridled imagina- 
tion; and Erskine pronounced that its essence consisted in delusion. 
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This last- idea hats takeii|So deep a root i ^he legal raind, that many of^ 
our judges are understood m entertain the strongest aversion to extend the 
j)rivilegcs of insanity beyonl the range of this delusion test — or say, rather, 
this delusive test — ^arid to* consider that to every ma]^ who does not 
believe that life head is an empty saucepan, that he is .the fourth/lei*son 
of t])c Trinity, or some such nonsense, must be allowed the rights and 
the responsibilities of sanity. Consequently, when a cross-examining 
barrister, in obedience to “instructions,” girds himself to the task of 
weakening, by sophistry or ridicule, the elFect of sdnie damaging medical 
evidence, his first^ question is, “Will you have the gpt^l ness to define what 
you mea« by the word delusion 1” If medical w^nesscs were of our 
opinion, they would never use the lerm, and iHifer lawyers inquisitive 
about it to their Becks’ and fflCtr Taylors.’ * • 

JL^he late Dr. Prichard, whose illustrious nam§ recently atlorned the 
Lunacy Commission, perceived tliat tliose narrow Mefinitions did not 
square with the undoubted fact*s of experience; that many insane ])ersons 
had no delusions; that they reasoned well upon right premises,, and that 
in them the essence of the thing was perverted emotion : hence he esta- 
blished the existence of Moral Insanity.^ 

These opinions, which gained ready assent amon^ those who had daily 
and hourly opportufiitios of observing the ])h?nomena of diseased mind, 
did not find crcrience among the profound intellects of the legal pro- 
fession— if! tclleets among whom the reason of the tiling is paramount, 
and the motive generally gooii for pothing. 

A lawyer practising much in lunacy lately told us that the judges had 
madcap their minds not to endure any more nonsense about moral 
insanity. If so, perhaps tiny are right, for in some instances it is un- 
doubtedly a knotty point and a^dilFicult matter to distinguish between a 
man afflicted with this form of disease; and the moral condition of a 
degraded human being, born and nurtured in the lowest di'ptlis of igno- 
rance, infiimy, and vice. The public have not yet learned to distinguish 
between the two; and as an examido and terror to evil-doers, one of 
these hung by the neck at the end of a rope will answer (^uite as well as 
the other. 

It may liappen, at no distant period, that tlic public, from whom in 
free countries all authority is derived, and wjiose convictions slowly but 
• »ui'ely modify judicial opinion, will become eiiHghtencd and decided in 
its convictions in this matter, and render necessary an amelioration of tl^^ 
common law thefeupon. 

Sir James Mackintosh observes — 

“ An abhorrence of crimes, espccuilly of tliosc wliicli imlicatc an absence of 
benevolence as well as regard to jusiicei is wculiarly strong, hccanse well framed 
penal laws being the lasting declaration of life moral indignation of many genera- 
tions of mankind, exceedingly streiigtlien the same feeling in every individual, as 


* It may be doubted whether Dr. Pilchard did more than find a better name for a condition 
already well observed and accurately recortled. Not to mention l^inel’s “manlu sans delire/’ 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Leicester, who published in 17H2, says; “ I call that mpidnkt' imanity 
in which the patient is impeUed to <io or say wliat is highly imprudent, improper, unreasonable, 
impia-tinent, ridiculous, or absurd, witlxuit sullicicnt, or with very aligW.or with no aiiiiarent, 
cause ” He makes of this impulsive insanity a species with four vari, ^ ‘""•d he quotes an 
admirable delineation of the same from Dr. Monro’s remarks on Dr. Batliel^s^^ , * Madness. 

V\v 
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^ long as thmf remain in mi son wim the age and country for whichJhev are destitied; 
and, indeed, Avbencver tlic laws do not so much dcliatc from the habitual feelings 
as to produce a struggle between Um and seniimenA in which it is hard to say on 
which side success is the most deplorable.” \ 

Tk^ contention between law and sentitnent thus sketclfod by the hand 
of a master, appears at the present time to exist in this country, on the 
responsibility of those morally or partially insane. I'he law not only 
rejects from its estimate of insanity the greater portion of the mental 
faculties, but refuses 'recognise degrees in responsibility arising from 
this source — so tha^ an offender must cither be entirely, and intellectually 
insane, or altogether criminal. The growing intelligence of t>lie people 
is rapidly teaching them that there are inl^nito grades of responsibility, 
and that jcistice* demands there should 1^ corresponding grades of penal 
treatment.^ Public opinion is not m rapport with the common law on 
these matters, consequently complaints are heard, on the one side, that 
whenever the slightest doubt exists of a culprit’s perfect sanity, juries 
cannot* be brought to convict; and on the other side, assei*tions arc heard, 
that the criminal law, on all that relates to lunacy and partial responstl)ility, 
is antiquated and barbarous; that wheretis in nature every' thing and every 
quality ' is shaded off into its correspondiilg opposite, at the bar of assize, as 
at the bar of God, thWe ate but two classes, the shee^) and the goats, and 
that without the divine omniscience to distinguisli between the tw'o. 

The existence of moral insanity is for medical witnesses a simile question 
of fact; they observe it in practice, and bear testimony to these 
observations in courts ; they cannot there, like the toxicologists, exhibit 
any process of reduction, therefore with the enunciation of thcij;,skilled 
knowledge their responsibilities end, except so iar as the duties of good 
citizenship will make them endeavour to procure modifications of the law 
where it is wrong or defective. 

In seeking for the explanation of legal opinion on this subject, that ot 
the pleaders is worthy of consideration only because from among them 
the judges arc appointed ; any mental bias’ acquired by long habit cannot 
be suddenly got rid of, by transferring in the evening of life the person 
who entertainsit from the bar to the bench — if the child is father to the man, 
the barrister is father to the judge. For the influences of tlie profession 
oil the mind of tlie barrister wp appeal to Archbishop Whately, w)io, after 
speaking of a great Amsterdam corn-merchant who had never seen, a 
field of wheat growing, and who would have been .greatly at a loss in 

•’the cfidtmaixon of corn, although he had been in a cert&in way long con- 
vei*8ant about carn^ proceeds — 

^'Nearly similar is the experience of a practised lawyer (supposing him to be 
nothing more) in a case of legislation, bccanse lie has long been conversant about law, 
the unreflecting attach great weight to his judgment; whereas his constant habits of 
fixing liis thoughts on what the law is, and withdrawing it from the irrelevant ques- 
tion of what the law ought to his careful obscrv^ance of a multitude of rides " 
(which afford the more scope for the display of his skill, in jyopdrtion as they are 
arbitrary, unreasonable, and unaccountable), with a studied indifference as to (tlmt ' 
which is foreign to his business) the convenience or inconvenience of those rules, 
may be expected to operate unfavourably on his judgment in questions of Ipgis. 
lation, and are likely to Gountcrb£dance tne advantages of his superior knowledge 
even on such points as do bear on the question.’’ (Bnetoric, Port 2, chap. 3.) 
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Again : ^ 

“Tlie barrister having to pllad various causes, is called upon to extenuate to-day 
wliat he aggravated yesterday-Yto attach more and less weight at diffcieut times 
to the' same kind of evidcnccV-to impugn and to enforce tli^aine principles, • 
according as tlic jntcresis of his clients may require. Ihit this very cinau^tance 
must evidently have a tcndoiicy, Avhieh ought to be sedulously guarded agdmist, to 
alienate the mind from tlie investigation of truth. Bishop "Butler objI^Tcs and 
laments, that it is very common for men to have a curiosity In know wdiat. is saift, 

but no curiosity to know what is true A judge, or any one whose business it 

is to ascertain truth, is to decide according to the. prept^.dn'a)ir(; oi the reasons; 
but the ])lcadcr’s business is merely to sot forth as fovcibly*as ho can those on liis 
own side; jmil if Ke thinks that the habitual ))raetico of t^is has no te.i\dericy to 
generate in him, morally, any indiQ'erence, or mtclh'-etually any ineomi)eteiie\% in 
respect of the ascertainment of tfruj^i— if ho consi(]^u' himself quite sjde from* any 
such danger — I should say then tuaf he ijfiu very gn'.at danger.” (Il)ul.) 

Briefly to make the obvious application of these gbiie¥alitics to the matter 
in ([uestion. A barrister who Hiay be thoroughly conversant witli lunacy 
as it exists in the decisions of tlie courts, may remain utterly igmtraiit of 
it as iji exists in tho great Held of nature; he may .never hav'(.‘ seen or 
have conversed with a single lunatic, except under the rc'straint of judicial 
formalities: he may know what all tjio rules and pruqeclenfcs on the subject 
arc, but for want ofi comparing legal descriptions Aritli the real entities 
they describe, he •may remain perfectly ignorant of what thcjy ought to 
be. Add this tho professional “ teudoney to generate moral indiikTence 
and intelloctual incompet*.'ncy in respect of tho ascertainment of truth,” 
and Wii need experience little Sm*piflse that the law made by men traiiRsl 
in this school is,^n the difficult and intricate subject of insiuiity, at 
variant with the requirements of science. • 

Another important element of the opinions on insanity cntertaiiud 
among lawyers, may be found iit the influence which the ethical system 
of Mr. Bentham exercises on the profession. The biograjihy of an 
eminent law lord recently dead informs us that he hatl. diligently sat at 
the feet of tho great utilitarian jdiilosoplier, and that he regulated his 
actions and opinions by the precepts there obtained. » Perhaps the high 
places of the law contain few other disciples so devoted and sincere, and 
may contain many who would earnestly repudiate the jurisprudential 
doctrines of the sect. Notwithstanding which, the ethics pf Bentham exer- 
cise an Influence over the minds of persons who would repel tho imputa- 
*tr5ri of being Benthamites on mattei’s of law •procedure and reform. 
According .to the^e ethics, nothing is absolutely right or wrong, moral of - 
immoral, except as it is, or is not, a matter of utility, of proflt or loss; 
virtue is a sum well proved, vice is a mistake, and conscience, which 

makes cowards of us all,” is but an equation. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that 'men believing in a philosophy whijh developea all the natural and 
healthy emotions of the human miml from the operation of the reason- 
ing faculties, should feel tliemstdves restrained from alloAving the possi- 
bility of the secondary and dependent faculties becoming perverted and 
diseased, while theif origin and cause remained he^ilthy. Tliis would be 
to acknowledge that the healthy action of the reason could, in the same 
direction, produce two results — namely, a healthy and also a diseased 
condition of the emotions, which is absurd. The ethical system of utili- 
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tarianism would appear, thertfore, imperative]^ to forbid the supposition, 
that moral iusaiiity can exist without previous intellectual disease. Thus 
the fundamental obstacle in the legal mind w the admission of a just and 
comprehensivenfistiniate of insanity, may present itself, not in the shape of 
half fc dozen judicial: dicta, more or less inconsistent with well authenti- 
cated k^^ts and with each other, but in the philosophical leaven of utili-' 
tarianism which imbues the profession, and upon which a true mental 
pathology can never be engrafted. 

It ought not to be*difficult to succeed in explaining chemical changes, 
according to the most recent scientific knowledge, to men whose notions 
lingered in the regi(«ns of phlogiston, because opinions cbiicernisg physical 
phenomena easily give way to sounder opinions properly substantiated. 
But thosos which respect ^the noivnen£r»«^>i the world of thought and 
emotion, retain their hold with the tenacity of opinions founded, not 
upon the testimony of others, but upon that of the monitorial witness 
which every man caraies within him. 

Mr.’Benthara himself appears to have recognised this difficulty. If his 
system of utility were fully carried out, it would apparently demand that 
questions of this difficult nature should be decided upon the testimony of 
experiments, but herfraws a distinction between physical and moral im- 
probability wliich eludes tills necessity. ^ ^ 

The degree of distrust produced iu the riiiud of a judge iy tlie linprol)abi]ity 
of tlic allc'gcd fact, when that improbability is of the pliysical kind, ds above, will 
depend upon tlie eonfidoiico he has on his own knbwledgc respecting the powers 
ana order of nature, so far as the prirtieular fort; in qurslion is concerned. If he 
have any doubt, be will do well to liavo recourse to scientific' evidence — ^to call in 
the opinion of ^ich jiersons as, by their professional situaliou or repuffl;^Ion, arc 
pointed out to him as being peculiarly well informed iu relation to matters of that 
sort. . 

‘^Concerning moral improbability as above described, every man acting in the 
situation of a judge will naturally consider himself as competent to pronounce. A 
man on tficsic occasions looks into his owm mind, and asks, as if it M'erc of himself, 
whether it. be probable, or possilile, that iu the •circumstances in which the person 
in qiic.slion is stated by the evidence as ciilcrtaining such and such pciccplions, 
conceptions, inteutious, wishes, and the like, it could have happened in such circum- 
stances to himself, to have entertained any such perceptions, conceptions, inten- 
tions, wishes, and the like.” (Benlham’s works, vol. vi. p. 153.) 

Now questions relating t6 insanity being confined to such facts as have 
their place in the human mind,” would, according to this distinction, Xe 
-^■‘withdrawn from the sphere of .scientific evidence, and referred to a com- 
parison with" the mental operations of the judge. No doubt such com- 
parisons are involuntarily made by all men, and are the source of many 
judgments and of more sympathies and antipathies; this mode, how- 
ever, of arriving at truth, is lial^lje to fearful mistakes, and is ill calculated 
to subserve the ends of impassive and even-handed justice. But it 
may be asked, Is the evidence of medical witnesses all that could be de- 
sired) is it always lucid and simjJe, bearing the impress and the authority 
of skill and experience? above all, do medical expert^' never disagree, and 
thus mutually neutralize the foi*c6 of each other’s testimony ? 

Those conversant with lunacy trials wall readily make for themselves 
the humiliating answer. The occasions for that answer are not far to 
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seek. In the first place, tfie great mass \ practitioners feel themselves, 
year by year, further relinked from opportunities of acquiring an eflSicient 
practical knowledge of tlW subject. The legislature iinneratively com» 
inands all pauper lunatics to be forwarded without doM^ to the county 
asylums; so tjiat a medical man in extensive practice cannot, inj^e bulk 
of the population, see more than the commencement of insaimy cases, 
without subjecting himself to heavy , penalties. Kvon when insanity 
occurs among his wealthier patients, and he does not feel himself under 
this compulsion, well knowing that Clie probabilities of cure will bo small 
SQ long as the jjatient remains at home, in the mWst of the influences 
which hmve occasioned the malady, he uvgeutly/aud disinterestedly 
counsels removal to an asylujin. The improved treatment prevailing in 
most asylums, and tlie enligliHWftneni^of the public mind on tliese matters, 
concur to support his counsels. From these circumstances^ it happens 
that the generality of medical men in practice s(Xi very little of the pheno- 
mena and treatment of insanity; so little, imleed, 71o they see, that when 
the overt act of some neglected lunatic occurs to ])lace one of them in 
the witness-box, he may feel as much need to grind up for tin; occasion 
from 'faylor and other tcxt-booljs as the barristers themselves. Nor is 
it snrpi’ising that the latter gentlcmfjn should Inivc *thc advantage at this 
kind of work, seeing that they are in the constant habit of thus getting- 

up knowledge suftcient for their purposes at short notice, and npcfti every 
variety of Subject ; and that the practised word-fencer must ever beat 
the unpractised at word-fenci^g.wi|s recognised by Plato in his dialogue 
between the sophigter and Socrates. 

This ^removal of lunacy practice from private medical j)racfcicc can in 
’nowise be compensated for by a little talk about insanity during the 
hurried years of medical studont^ship, or by information derivabh^ from a 
course of lectures at Ilanwcll, ami a course round the wards of the same 
institution repeated some half score of times, during which the pre- 
vailing sentiment among the pupils may be conveyed* in that proverb 
which consigns the most tardy to the enemy of the human race. 

In the annual report presented last year by the ^medical officers of 
Bethlcm, it is stated — 

“Ibore have been latterly a few pupils in atteiidaucc, hut their main object, 
with a f(!iv exci;j>ti()ns, appears to bo, the oblaiuiu.i];* a cei-tillcate of competence to 
•sunerintend a county asylum, or some fleeting oiijcct the day; any steady pur- 
suit of a wal knowledge of the nature and treatment of insanity is a rare circinm..^ 
stance, and scarccly^to be expected among tlic multifarious objects whicli neces- 
sarily distract the attention of medical students.’* 

With this jirctencc of instruction, and with no subsequent practice, it 
may come, to happen that witnesses unconnected with the specialty may 
seldom have reasons for speaking with^authority on lunacy ; or if any, 
they may be sounding rather than sound, like those of the gentleman 
wlio undertook to teach the German language from his knowledge of the 
German flute. • 

But if modern legislation and medical practice tend in this manner to 
concentrate the knowledge of insanity in a few experts, who make its 
nature and phenomena their especial study, do these experts always enter- 
tain opinions conceived with that unanimity which exalted knowledge 

25-xiii. • • ® 
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’^should engender 1 Are the pfiysicians of Hanwell, Bethlem, St. Lnhe’s, . 
and other like institutions, never to be fomid ranged in the afliuys of law 
against each other, like the Homeric OlympitAs, mingling in the vulgar 
'feuds of mortsfciS?? Alas! human reason is fallible, and even the bench of 
bishopv> do not agree on all subjects. There ii^ however,«extraneous to 
this faUllfility, a cause which leads the opinions of skilful and experienced 
men to diverge from each other; a «Mise which enters into active opeiur 
tion when the real balance of probabilities approaches nearly to an equi- 
jKdse, when the mattlir in dispute is almost a point— a point, however, 
which may loom lai’ge through the haze of conflictiug interests. We 
allude to the mann^lf in which cases are got-up by the attorneys. The 
depreciating opinion of lawyers is well kno^,‘'that on nice points, if a 
dozen medfeal witnesses caif be indueed tJrtake one view of the question, 
thirteen can I’oadily be^plimeil in opposition to them who will feikc the 
other view. W e admit that this allegation is, to some extent, founded 
upon the realities of eiqffirience ; we deny that it is dishonoumble to the 
profession. The same array of conflicting opinions may be marshal]o4l on 
scientific questions -of JUiy description not medical, provided they are in- 
tricate, disputed, and of balancing j)robabilitie.s. Thus it has ever been, 
and thus it must ever be, so long as<queltions of this nature continue to 
exist, and the minds of m*fti present their usual vari<5ties of capacity and 
bias. If discredit attaches suiy where, it. attaches to theform of legjd pro- 
cedure, which adopts such clumsy expedients for the investigation of 
troth and the administration of justice^ ' 

Suppose a case in which the main question at iss^ic is the sanity or 
insanity of an iiidivuhial ; the timt step is the appointment, by^chance, 
interest, or nithit, of attorneys — for the prosecution and defence, *if the 
case be a criminal one — for the i>huntift‘ and defendant, if it be a civil 
a<?tion. Supjiose, further, tlmt the case is not one in which the facts will 
nwessarily carry conviction to the minds of the judge and jury, hut will 
leave full scope to the ability of the attorneys in procuring fevourahle 
scientific evidence, and to the skill* of ’the barristera in extolling or 
depreciating such 'evidence as nmy tell for or against the intiirests of 
their clients. How do the attorneys proceed to enlist under tlieir respec- 
tive bannei's the opinions of disinterested medical mcul Why, they 
ascertain wliat men of repute ai'e known to cuteifain general ppinious 
leaning towards stringent or modified responsibility, towai'ds a rostricb?d. 
jpr relaxed application of tho term insanity, and the like. , If these gen- 
tlemen do not already rank in the highest grade of the profession, and 
have therefore more desire to gain crcflit than fear of losing it, so much 
the better for the lawyer’s puiq)ose. Tliese men they call npon, and place 
before them the facts anid arguments bearing on the case, in a manner as 
favourable to their clients as it il^wssible to do without palpable departure 
from the truth. Medical witnesses thus for the first title see the case 
through the medium of an attoraey’s spectacles, which we tinged, but 
oertomly not with a neutral tint. They may commei;,ce with a hesitating 
and quf^ed assent, but they will bo fortunate and highly praiseworthy 
if they permanently repel and subdue every trace of desire that the 
opinions to which they assent should prevail. If such desire* should 
creep in, it will make :^em in a commensurate degree partisana A man ‘ 
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who is able on such ocqasions to resist all api)roach to partisanship is 
more or less than human, for paitiisanshij), like laughing, cooking, and 
the other peculiarities ohaipcteristic of the human race, m a part of his^ 
nature. ^ 

In courts oi’law, partisanship is rampant ; it is the yery esscn^of the > 
barrister’s calling. The probability of its existence in the ju)^^box is 
recognised by the provisions for challenging, and by allowing tlie ju*eju- 
dices of foreigners to be represented there when the piisoner is an alien. 
Even judges cannot be said to be free from it, although what may be con- 
sidered as a mergb frailty in others may become a crime in them. 

** NaturamsAirc^ expclles, tameii usque recurret." 

They cannot see a prepossessing or a i*(? 2 )ulsive exj)res.sioii in^(? counte- 
nqi^ce of a prisoner, without experiencing on tltfit account leoling of 
favour or disfavour towards li]m. Ihit the expression of snch i'oeling, 
though not tuiknowri, is highly reiirehciisible, hccRuse it would 2 )rejudice 
the jury and jirejudge the ^^risoner’s guilt. 

Udder the existing system of criminal jiroccdiire, “tlm conduct of the 
prosecution and tliat of the def(;pce are oftim equally unscrnjndous. Can 
nothing save our (jourts from the scflmlal of a systefn, which is removed 
but a few years ip tune, and a still leas degree*in si)irit, from the practice 
of rewarding with blood-money witnesses on wliosc evidence a criminal 
was hung f ^ 

For tlio imrpose of ascertaimipg Anith, it appears to us that the duty of 
setting forth the argument with im|)artjality ami justice, to “notliing 
exten^ite nor set down aught in malice,” is as weiglit 3 /^ as important, 
and as dignified as that of forming a judgment -U 2 )Oii the argument and 
ap])ortioning the yienalty. , 

Why, therefore, are tliei’C not public ju-osecutors? — olfieials vcsjionsibJe 
for the disiiassionate discliarge of those duties which at presimt devolve 
upon attorneys, with whom the administration of jiistic^o is secoiuhiiy in 
importance to the honour and prestige of success! — officials who would 
supersede the worn*out machinery of tlie grand jury, and imjiart ceidainty, 
unity, impartiality, and dignity, to those jiortions of criminal-law jiro- 
cedure which at present ai’e too often distinguished by the opjiosite 
qualities ! • 

^ ••With public i^rosecutors, scientific evidence vjoiild still be sought, but 
would no long(u* be got-vp as at present. Scientific ojiinion would mi 
longer' 1)0 waipedTat the outset by partial and interested statements; the 
honest and dignified pursuit of truth and justice on the side of the lu’ose- 
cution, would enforce the same sjurit upon the defence ; and on questions 
of medical or other science, skilled witn^es would be called, not to gmn 
a cause, but to elucidate the trutli. 

But in civif suits involving the question of insanity, and in inquisi- 
tions, the appointment of public prosecutors would not be operative; and 
in these processes, «the gettimj-uj) of scientific evidence is pursued in a 
manner still more unscrupulous than in criminal-law procedure ; the same 
agencies are even more actively at work, warping opinion and enlisting 
evidence. 

Let it be granted that the attorneys only do their duty. These diffi- 
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colties appear inseparable froiA the practice of admitting opinions as evi- 
dence, of permitting men to testify not on^ to their sensations and' 
knowledge, bat also to their convictions and/judgments. Such mental 
'operations are ^t evidential, but judicial ; and we are compelled to the 
belief *ahat persons, exercising them are out of place in th*e witness-bo^ 
and thaWhe only efiicient remedy is to change their position. This may 
be effected in one of two ways : either by separating the question of 
insanity from that of guilt, by leaving the latter to be tried in the ordinary 
manner, and by im|»nnelliug a jury of experts to try the former; or, 
secondly, by adoptinig a hint from the practice of the <4-dmiralty court, 
and calling scientific* aid to assisS the judge. ^ Who can doubf,' that in 
questions of salvage, and collision, and barratiy, and others involving the 
art aTid sw^nce of navigation, skillechopinldS’s could be ranged on either 
side with a» much facility and with as neutralizing an effect as in the 
more intricate questions of insanity, were .such opinions' called in to assist 
the plaintiffs and deferidants, and not to assist the court ! But this stulti- 
fication of evidence is avoided by calling in skilful and experienced 
mariners, the Brethven of the Trinity Corjwration, not as partisans to 
assist the plaintiff or defendant, but as <f mici curia, to assist the court 
with their ojnnions a6d judgment. ^ 

Wo are couvince<l that*’ if a similar procedure wei;p adopted in all 
lunacy trials and inquisitions, the decisions and awards come.. to by its 
means would be mdre satisfaetoiy to the contpnding parties and to the 
public, would better promote the enda of justice, would more effectually 
sustain the honour of the legal and medical pi’ufessions, aud be found in 
eveiy respect vastly superior to the present one. «i. 

From this digressive excursion into the realms of law, we return to 
those of psychology. Dr. Prichard, as cautious as he was learned and 
experienced, satisfied himself with rcconling the facts he had observed in 
the occurrence of moral without intellectual insanity : as he twisted no 
especial theory Out of these facts, there, is none to examine : had he 
formed one, it would have resolved itself into a part of the larger question 
to which we must flow direct our attention. Those of our readera who 
have had opportunities of observation will not require that Dr. Prichard’s 
statements should be verified by examples ; those who have been less for- 
tunate must refer to his treatise on insanity. As for tho lawyers, wo 
must now reluctantly Ipave them behind ; like tail hounds, they JtrS ' 
boggling on the cold scent of the last check, while wo have had a smart 
burst and have come to another; they will never come up again unless 
th^ run to our cry. 

All medical men of experience now acknowledge tho occasional exist- 
ence of mental disease without «lisorder of the intellectual faculties. The 
problem now claiming attentionis a more advanced and extensive one : 
namely^ ■whether, with certafn admitted and well marked exceptions, 
insanity does not invariably commence with and consist in emotional dis- 
turbance. The exceptions include those cases which by some writers are 
designated Symptomatic Insanity, and arise from recognised physical 
canses: from drunkenness^ gout, fever, phrenitit^ aroplexy, epilepsy^ hjows 
on the head, insolation, parturition, old age, &o. We believe that/ex(»pt 
in these casei^ oonvindng argnments can be adduct to prove tW 
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imcmUy isatuniya in tliefiirst imtanceeimt^imal; that intellectud disturb-* 
anc^ is always secondary; and that Dr. Prichard’s cases were apparently 
exceptional, because in theip the secondary part of the disease did not 
occur, from the unusual force of a conservative toudency^n the intellec-^ 
tual faculties. • Any hesitation we may feel in adopting this theoi^arises , 1 . 
not from any deficiency of argumentative proof, but because in rei^uciling 
so many inconsistencies and in smoothing so many difticulties, it appears 
to favour the dominion of that idol of the tribe which l^ad§ us to "expect 
and to rcquii'e an amount of uniformity which tloes not* exist hi the 
operations of nature. •y 

M. Giiislain recognised some portion of this theory, though he has 
missed the whole breadth*of Jts truth. He has unnecessarily limited his 
view to Jthe operation of the p^iftful emotions, *and has thereforl?T^rsuadcd 
himself that mental aberration is but a state of p]jrenalgia. IJe may pos- 
siBly be right, on the gi’ound that pleasurable emotion^ must become i)ain- 
ful from their intensity, before they can produi^o*so serious a result as 
mental disease. Being tickled to deiitli is said not to be an easy or 
agreeable mode of dissolution ; and by blunting the nervous sensibilities, 
chloi’oforni might have saved that luckless wiglit who 

^ “ Died of a rose fn aromatic pain.” 

It is to be regretted that M. Guislain should thus liavc been diverted 
from a train of ratiocination directly tending to an enlarged emotional 
theory, by subtile distinctions between pleasure and pain ; distinctions 
whicli almost lead him to disbelieve the existence of the former. He 
expresses his coiv^rrcncc with that accomplislied psychologist, M. BrieiTe 
dc Boimmont, who tlius sums up his long experience on the causation of 
insanity : 

'^Elibicn, ce quo nous avous vu ct cnlcndu ilcjmis trenie ans, nous donne la 
conviction inchraiilablc quo la suuHVaiicc morale cst Ic lot dc. f hiimainte. Quaiid 
la staiLsiique, quc*. lions apjirecious a sa juste valciir, nous aceabkraii dc^ ses chiJlVcs, 
nous ue jioiiiTious nous eiupeclier dc dii’C: ils souHVeut; s’ils Ic iiiciit, ils Iroiupent 
scieinmcut. Le bouliciir ifa pas d’ensciguc.” • 

We do not ourselves concur in the Kasselas sentiment which estimates 
the lot of mankind as one of inevitable moral suliering. Undoubtedly 
the life; of man is one of effort, of contest, against evil, or of craven 
• snhmissiou to it. But so far as we have kjirned to appreciate the 
struggle, -it is, one which, on the whole, elicits and confers far more 
happiness than o? misery. We entertain a firm conviction that not only 
in the world at large, but even in the wards of lunatic asylums, the 
amount of moral enjoyment vastly preponderates over that of mural 
misery. 

The instances of insanity caused b;y^ sudden and great success, or 
elevation to high fortunes, are too numerous and too well authenticated 
either to be explained away or denied. We cannot, therefore, subscribe 
either to the major ^r the minor of the argument which refers the causa- 
tion of insanity to moral pain alone. 

In addition to the above objections is the impossibility of defining for 
purposes of scientific exactness, the meaning of pain and pleasure. What 
is pleasure to one man becomes pain to another, or to the same man 
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'at another time. King John ^lls Constance that she is in love with grief; 
and in reply to Rosalind’s taunt, “They say you are a melancholy 
fellow,” Jaques says, “ I am so; I do love it tetter than laughing.” 

In Devonshin’c, invalids are popularly saia to eiyoy bad /lealeh. Al- 
tlioUgMhis expression may be only a vulgar periphrasis, and not intended 
to conv^^ the meaning of pleasure derived from bodily disease, it may 
nevertheless sometimes express a fact. The sensations produced by psora 
are described by writers of authority as rather agreeable than otherwise; 
and we have^read of^patients subject to recurrent mania, who looked 
forward to the exd<tement of the paroxysm with livelv anticipations ,of 
j>leasuro. Cei-tainly^there is no accounting for tastes, md the ciian who 
can draw a scientific line between ideasure ^d' pain will have soinethiug 
fo bequc.'vti^ to posterity. It will aiot, however, be by placarding the 
words bqnl\mr and mallmiv in large capitals, after the manner of 
M. Guislain, that this achievement will be accomplished, and the mUange 
of good and evil to found in this mortal life be analyzed for the 
purposes of psychological inquiry. To import the question of pleasure 
or pain into an inquiry on the causation of insanity, appears to be a 
gratuitous complication of a subject sufficiently difficult in itself. 

Eschewing, therefore, the phrena?gic theory as unnecessarily narrow 
and involved, by what kiiTd of reasoning may wo expect to found our 
theory of insanity upon the broad basis of emotion in gcherall The argu- 
ments adduciblc for such a purpose might be arranged in two divisions, 
according as they belong to ethics proper, pr to mental pathology. The 
former would embrace the whole controversy on utilitarianism, on selfish 
or unselfish motives to action, and cannot, therefore, bo introduced in this 
place. Being Njonvinced that it is impossible to explain the nature of 
shame, remorse, justice?, moral approbation and disapprobation, by the 
calculations of advantage and disadvantage, we adopt the unselfish theory. 
We feel assured that “ mankind demands of its heroes some other merit 
than that of a sagacious moi’chant that civil law is not the measure of 
innocence and crime, or theologic law {hat of virtue and vice; that 
innate principles of duty and of right are implanted in the human soul ; 
and tliat in these principles, and in the varied play of the emotive fiicul- 
ties, is to be found the true key of human action. 

That reason, as reason, cap never be a motive to action, is thus succinctly 
demonstrated by Sir Jaipes Mackintosh : 

“An emotion has not necessarily anything in common with a’ perception but 
that tlicy ai'e both states of mind. We perceive exactly the same qualities in the 
taste of coffee when we may dislike it, as afterwards wlleii we come to like it. In 
other words, the perception remains the same wlieii the sensation of pain is 
changed into the opposite sensation of pleasure... '...Wc can easily. imagine a per- 
cipient and thinking being without ^’capacity of receiving pleasure or pain. Such 
a being might perceive what we do; if we could conceive hiiu to reason, he might 
reason justly; and if he wore to iudj^e at all, there seems no reason why he should 
not judge truly. Ihit what could induce such a being to will or to act? It seems 
evident that his existence could only be a state of passive contemplation. Reason, 
as reason, can never be a motive to action. It is only when we superadd to such 
a being, sensibility or the capacity of emotion or sentunenf, or (what in corporefd 
cases IS calkd sensation) pt desire and aversion, that we introduce him into, the 
world of action. We then clearly discern, that when the condusion of a process 
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of reasoniTi^ presents to his mind an ol)ject of desire, or tlie means of oWaining itf 
a motive ot actionjbe^ins to operate; and reason may then, but not till then, have 
a powerful though indirect influence on the conduct. ]iCt any argument to dis- 
suade a man from immorality be employed, and tlic issue of it w^l always appear^ 
to be an appeal to a feeling. You prove that drunkenness ^11 probably ruin 
health — no potion founded on experience is more certain; most persolis with 
whom you reason must be as much convinced of it as you arc. .But y(wr liopc of 
success depends on the drunkard’s fear of ill health; and he may always silence 
your argument by telling you that he loves wine more tlian he dreads sickness.” 

The conclusion is obvious. If our r'easoniug faciiltie'=t, wlicn in a sound 
and healthy coi^ition, cannot conduct to action, s^l IckSs will they be 
capable 5f doing So when they are enfeebled by cliscm\ 

The pathological argument rests upon the facts well known to phy- 
sicians, * that tho causes of ju5uiitjf aix> of a nature prodnvifl^ in tho 
fttst place emotional changes only, cither by the sudden and violent 
agitation of the j)assion.s, , • * 

“ Wlusn all the lieartstringH like wilU. horses puU 
The heart asunder,” 

or by the long-continued influence of circumstances operating more 
insidiously upon the miiid, aiid*jjr(j(liicing an habitual state of abnormal 
feeling. ^ • • 

A man was nefver yet either reasoned into insanity, or reasoned out of 
it. The •delusion- test may with propriety be upheld by our jxulges, 
liighly intellectual as thi^ are, and full of dialectic power; but should 
the ttist of insanity ever become df part of statute law, it is inooiioeivablc 
that the largo ejifericnce of our houses of parliament will permit them 
to alBw it to rest upon any kind or amount of bad reasoi^iig. 

The larger portion of the treatment of insanity consists in wliat is 
emphatically denominated moiftl treatment, in restoring the (ujuijjoisc of 
tho emotions, in repressing the monster passion whicli swallows up the 
rest, and in renewing the activity and vigour of the lit^-le passions which 
have been thus unceremoniously dealt witli. 

No sane man would attempt to reason away the eijfoneous opinions of 
the insane; even lunatics of asylum exijerience come to recognise the 
hojieless nature of such a task, and respect the delusions of others, altlioiigh 
they may be autagouistic to their own. 

^ , Jin the prodromic period of the disorder the emotions are always per- 
verted, while the reason remains intact. In thh period of convalescence, 
the return of^ coirect judgments is an uncertain and fallacious indicatiAi 
of cure, so long as tlie emotions remain, even in a slight degree, perverted 
from their normal condition; but immediately the latter are put straight, 
the cure may be considered complete. Ltistly, and chiefly, with the 
exceptions above indicated, there is iio*jidcscription of insanity which, if 
traced to its source, will not be found either to consist in perverted 
emotion, or to emanate from that origin. • Such will insanity ever be 
found by those who diligently investigate its origin, although by secondary 
disorders of the intellectual faculties it ttiay and usually does become so 
transformed and disguised, that its essential nature is subsequently not 
easy of recognition. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the nature of insanity by observing and 
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fletermining the effects of certain causes, the progress of investigation is 
impeded, l>y the difficulty of meeting with cases iu whigh the. causes are 
single and simple. In such an investigation, great difficulty arises from 
vthe multiplicity of causes, and in a still greater degree from the inter- 
mixture of eUccls. Again, much perplexity is experienced in tlxe obser- 
vation of effects; for, us the centre of sensation feels not when it is 
woundec^; so the centre of attention can scarcely attend to itself. Few men 
are able to approeiate the noiimona occurring within themselves, and 
M. Cousin rightly obsei-vcs that there are not more Des Cartes in tlie world 
than Newtons. Were this not so, the almost incredible blindness which 
left men for more IS^an fifty-six centuries in ignorance oWhe circidation of 
the blood, would be as nothing compared with- the self-ignorance which 
left it to David Hartley tu^ make the iiQ-bbi discovery of the simple law 
under wfiicli our i)assioiis and affections are formed. When we <‘ndt?avour 
to observe the effecti^ of’ moral agents, not in ourselves but in others, the 
cloud is still dark<?r. What doth it profiL to the end of this inquiry, if, 
according to the author of -‘The Vestiges,’ “man in the mass is a nuithe- 
iiiatical problem,” if, “when seen in the individual, he continues to bo an 
enigma”? Suppose it known that one of every six hundred and fifty 
Frenchmen will comiqit a crime onei^ a year. This knowledge iu itself 
will not advance us one step^ towards ascertaining or removing the motives 
of crime in the enigmatical unit. K oblc truly says — ' 

‘‘Not cVn tho ti*nacr(?sl heart, and i)(‘xt our own, ' 

Knows half the reasons why we stniln'or 
Kach iu liis hidden spliere «f jor Gr woe 
Onr hcrniil spirits dwell.” 

It is true that a nuulrufin may often be what Horace says of a dninkard, 
‘‘pelluci<li(»r vitro;” but this species of insane can<loiir is far from being 
trustworthy, and tlic diHiculty of acciiratvily ascertaining motives, and of 
observing the operation of pathcmatic agtiucicis, remains one of the most 
serious perplexities of tlio practical psychologist. 

In the endeavour to ascertain the antccotlcnts of an attack of insanity, 
we are jiarticularly^ Imble to bo misled by the interested statements of 
friends and relations, who disguise or deny civcumstaTices which might be 
thought discreditnble to the jiatient or to theiiiselves. Fveii when a true 
history of the case is obtaiiunl, its aspect may be very follacious, as the 
following well-contrasted (sxviinplcs may servo to illustrate. A iiioainan 
returning from the coastx Nvitli prize money was hocussed, robb,ed, and 
Jmmediately became insane. A young Frotestaut femab^, oil a visit to a 
Catholic family, came under the inilucuce of the pvit'st, and became a con- 
vert: much unpleasant discussion took place in consequence witli the 
members of her own family, and in little more than a year she became 
insane. In the first case, there appeared to exist the obvious physical 
cause of poisoned blood; in the second, a no less obvious moral cause. 
Nothing, however, could be further from tlie truth, as subsequent know- 
ledge of these cases proved. In the first, the cause was moral, arising 
from grief; in the second, the cause was physical, arising from semi- 
starvation and watching during Lent. 

For aught we know to the coutniry, injuries to the head, poisoned blood, 
and other similar causes, are capable of producing insiinity iu any human 
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being ; but moral causes, on the contrary, appear to be efficient only when# 
the mind is in a coinlitioii favourable to tlio reception of the morbid 
influence. When this prcdisjiosing comlition exists, trivial caust's become 
influential and efteotive; when it does not exist, men Lave jfbr lengthened « 
j)eriods been subjected to every kind, degree, and combination of mental 
sufleriug, without lapsing from the healthy slates of Vigorous rt^istaTicc 
or of patient endurance. Tlie nature of this predisposing condition 
appeals to consist in abnormal inotivity or impressibility of some 
emotion or set of einotion.s, combined witli a weak and d^licient power 
of^ will. Too much weigljt cannot bo »itta<,*hed the recognition of 
tins stat^^of niiiK^, with the view eitlier to tlio prevei^non of in.saiiity by 
a ])roperly iul.-ipted oducatiion, or willi a v’iosv to its prodi\)nii(* tiH'atment. 

In investigations conceniiiV it miisfc never bo forgottyi tliat a 

cause, howe\'(‘.r simple in its nature, do(\s not ju'odiice simph^ and nn- 
elfin ging eflects. Geology shows us that the Taiiwdrops of a passing 
shower nniy leave tlieii- imj»reftsion upon tlie sof^ sand, to ivinnin un- 
changing and luichangtid through cotintless agt's. A like natural plic- 
nomeyon lias often dcohled th(5 issue of hallh's, tla^ fatc^ of kings and of 
nations, lias [irevciitcd famines, hasinfluenc-cd and is infliiemcing (he destiny 
of the human race. It is said tliat^a rainy day will si»oil the best or 
the worst Parisian revolution. The former exiunph^ of oausati(ni finds no 
type in the worWof mind; the latter is continually vei>resen tod tliere. 
Ilow far did tlie petly theft of a piece of ribbon influence the fUe and 
opinions of .Rousseau, aiK> through them the ojunions and dt‘sliny of the 
Erencli nation? In mental dynanfics, a caiisi^ nut only produces a train 
of ellccts iiicaleuhiffiie, from tlie eveu'-varying nature of tin* existiMicii acted 
upoii,5^ut (jveii w'lani simple tlie cause is oiVimtimes one^fi' an accumu- 
lating sort; like tliat illustrated by Mr. M’ill in the increasing licat of 
the summer as tlie days become •longer, and t)a> nights during wJiich the 
lieat can ho i'adiat(‘d ba,(^k heconic sJiorter, so tliat the Iieat accumulal.es 
and becoJiK^s greater afler the solstice tlian at it — thp funded heat of 
August, as it is called liy Jle Quincy. 1'liis deseri[>tion ol* cause is Ire- 
quciitly observed operating in tlie produclion of insj^ity, In uneheckeil 
desires and emotions liabitiially excessive, which, gaining strength with 
indulgence, eventually oven.-ome all antagonistic and balancing faculties. 
Gf this kiml are many causes not strictly moral, hut acting ujiou tlie 
enujtluns : as poverty causing mental di.-'tress* and incapacity to .struggle 
against it by industry, ami coiiseijucnily greater * 1 ) 0 verty. 

The evcrTchangiiig, increasing, and iiidiifiiiitc o[)eration of causes pro- 
ducing insanity, is a strong rt‘a.soii for supposing that their power is 
exerted upon the emotional part of luaifs nature. Whatever operates ni>on 
the reason produces a dotiiiile eflect. • T'lie intellect cannot refuse either 
assent or dissent, (jualilied or entire, any and every argument or 
theorem projiouiided to it. The dialectic function is imjiassive as ma- 
chinery, and there is little doulit, if it were i)Ossil.)le to submit the jiremises, 
that logical engines could be euiistructed lus eflieient in their work as Mr. 
Babbage's eelebrateJ calculating machine, or Mr. Clarke’s ingenious instru- 
ment tor grinding Latin liexameters. Tlio logical engine which every 
man* possesses often does its work badly enough, but whatever the results 
may be, they are definite and precise. 
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“Rage seued him ns tlicsc contrasting pictures rose before his view. Ho 
walked to and fro in disorder, striving to rc-collect his thoughts, and reduce liiiusclf 
from tlie [)a'<sions of the human heart into f/ie mere mdchmim ofcalrulatitnj bikllect '^^ 
c This intellectual faculty forms an opinioTi general or particular— erro- 
neous or correct — there it stops; and according to the inatej-ials submitted, 
the qui^ntity and quality of the work done, a man becomes full or enq)ty, 
stujnd or wise, a dolt or a Newton. A man may bo an idiot from con- 
gi'iiital dtifieioney of this faculty, or may become demented from decay of 

it ; he may bonTotchety from its imperfection, but it appears to US im})0S^ 
sible that any condjtiou of the reasoning faculty can produce juadness. 
A medical witness^vas askoil in a lunacy trial whether, '•if a nuujt.believed 
that a person could see through a tliree-foot brick wall, such a belief 
would Constitute} a delusioui i. e., a crit(u*ii)iv‘v>f insanity. The unfortunate 
witness Tniving replied in the affirmative, was of course trotted through 
an amusing array pf consequences, terminating in the melancholy a‘ud 
distressing insanity of all helievers in Tiitfsnu'rism. Now, whatcjver may 
bethought of tlie powei-s of observation and ratiocination displayed by 
these gentlemen, it must bo admitted, tliat to call tlicm insane is, must 
erroneous; because, with tlie exception of getting angry when one pre- 
sumes to argue with them, tlieir opinions do not touch their motives, and 
cons(M(uontly do not lead tp action. lake tlio neccsiiiitariaus, they act in 
()|q)osition to their opinions. The discovcTy of elairvoyanoe has not 
stopped' the printing of one newspajfcr, or Uglitened one mail-bag; the 
electric telt‘graph is as much used as if the ststjunidous discovery of tlie 
snail teleg]*aj)h Jiad nevrjr bemi madft; add notwltlistanding the newly 
perceived translucency of ihree-foot briitk walls, wi} d:ubt whether the 
fact lias eaus(;(l any alteration in the thickness of ]'arty walls, any 
other ai’ehiteetural arrangements of the most enthusiastic discij)le. AVJioii 
a mesmerist judge seriously endeavours t^/ supersede witnesses, counsellors, 
and jury, by employing sensitive clairvoyants to dis(*over tlie truth, we 
think it not altogetlau* improbable that, out of court at least, such pro- 
ceedings will be considered ratlier mad. • 

III 1787, a Dr. ^j'^Jliot was considered insane, because he iinticijiatcd 
some of the seientiiic ojiinions of Sir W. Herschel. He was tried at the 
Old Hailey for firing a pistol with intent, ikc., at a Miss Hoydell, thereby 
burning her ciothing and contusing ht}r slioulder. The jury could not 
find that there was a ball ifi the instol, and on this acquitted liiln. Hir 
David Brewster, in a note to ‘ Ferguson’s Astronomy,’ says ; . 

*’“T]ic friends of the Doctor iiiixiiitaincd that lie was insane-^ and called several 
witnesses to csl.ahlish this point. Among these was Dr. 8iinuioris, who declared 
that Dr. Elliot had, for some months before, sliuwn a foiidm.'ss for the most extra- 
vaf/ant opiu'nm ; and in parli(!ular, he hyd sent to him a letter on the light of the 
celestial bodies, to be communicated to the Itoyal Society. This letter coiitinned 
Dr. Simmons in the bidief that thishinbappy man was under the hiflueucc of this 
mental dcrau^emenl ; and us a proof of the correctness of this opinion, he directed 
the attention of the court to a passage of the 1(31 ter, in which Dr. Elliot states 
‘that the light of the siin proceeds from a dense and iiiiivijrsal aurora, which may 
afford ample light to the inhabitants of the sun beneath, and yet be at sin^h a dis- 
tance alolt as not to annoy tJicm. No objection,’ says lie, ‘ ariseth to this gi'cat 
luminary hiding inhabited; vegetation may obtain there as well as witli us. Tlmrc 
may be water and dry land, hills and dales, rain and fair weather ; and as" tlic 

* 31y Novel. Bulwer. 
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liglit, so tlio srnson must he eternal, eonscquently it may easily be perceived to be# 
by far the most blissful habitation of the wJiole system.’ 

Our good frieiuls the Mesmerists may, if they think ]>ropcr, make use 
of this illustration, and enjoy the fond aniieipatioii that before 1887, a 
greater name tjmu Elliot may have jnstico done to it, and that opinions 
\«hicli are iio\V sneered at as illustrative of (hdiision* will coinjj to bo 
eon.sidcrcil as ins[)i rations of ihe highest genius. 

But sn}>pose Dr. Elliot’s opinion, instead of a seientilic, had been a 
really foolish one ; tliat instead of a solar, it had tijceii a hioar direction, 

and he had thought the moon was made of green eliet‘.se, or that, like the 
M'lse rutti^of (lotUun, he could lish it out of a pond v/th ji net. It <loes 
not appear that even snehgjO] Unions could liave induced him toiin> a pistol 
at Miss IVjydell, to burn ]4 t ^adtleoats miil bruise her shonldi'r: the 
intellectual mistake could have produced no <l(jsire leading to snMi an act 
— ^in other words, the overt act could not liavc traced to ot* connected 
with the delusion. • , 

Let us now proce(^dto examine cases in which the insane conduct may 
bo thguglit to bo obviously traceable to and dependent upon delusive 
opinions. 

It was argued that Miss NottMge was in.sane, bet^ginse sIhj beli(‘ved that 
Mr. Prince was ( Jod; but in Gtamiany a coi^sidca-alde sect of thinkers 
believed tliat Go<^ exists in (^very man, and that (Wevy man is (iod as tar 
as lie gocii; and Spinoza believed that (rod was inattia’: iheredbre, il 
opinion constitutes iiiadnass, and Miss Ntdtidge was, on tliat account, 
insane, it fortiori, all these inctapliysicians must have been wo. 

But the opiniflrf^ of the latter touched not upon motive and action — 
they flf'areely influenced the conduct of life; at most tinyjnight pos.si)dy 
tend tn keel) their advocates out of chmvlics, hut eonld certainly uv.vov 
lead them into asylums. On tlft? other haml, the o])iniuns of the lady 
probably originated in, a.nd were certainly most iniimately conmxded 
with, the foinlost and dee|)est .emotions of the hearty tor tlami she 
sacrifh^cd the tics of maternal and sisterly alleetion, th(‘ opinion ot tlie 
v/orld, and all that she possessed; she hdt all to follow»him. Perhaps her 
opinions were not more irrational tliau those of the philosophers, but her 
emotions were deeply implicated ; she cntertaiiiecl bwards the creature 
those ftentintnds wliieh are due only to the awful majesty of the (Jn^ator. 
Inj^clf cases, the true test of iiisiinity iriust ITc sought foi‘, iiotiu deliuled 
o\)mR)Ti, Init in pervei tod emotion. They stij)]>l}* tliereforo, an additional 
argiuucnt in favour of the emotional tiieory. 

Having adduced in support of tins tlieory arguments at Ic-ast suf)i(;ient 
to establisli its claim to a fair and dcU!)erato investigation, we h'avo it to 
bo tested by time and deductive impiiry. We ask not, and would decline 
to accept for it, more than an imi>artial scrutiny, believing that toa ready 
acquie.scence in the truth of, jn’oj) 0 .sitioua ot this nature is not loss inimical 
to the advancement of knowledge, tliau dogmatic assertions unsupported 
by argumoiitative jiroof. 

Before these pages are presented to the public, the Lunacy Bills which 
have suggested them will probably have become the law of the laud. 
Theii- principal, and almost their sole merit, consists in condensation 

• Atuerican Journal of Insanity, July, 1852 ; takun from Notes and Queries. 
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. and s?iraplification of the existing statutes. Their demerits of omission 
are considerable. Many important and pressing questions, such as the 
treatment of criminal lunatics, are entirely passed over. The visita- 
tion of asyluiiis, private and public, is to bo left on its present footing— 
although, as regards the former, the noble chairman of the . Commissioners 
in Lunacy has expressed his opinion in the Lords, that nothing could be 
more defective and nusatisfactory ; and as regards the latter, the \itmost 
diversity of practice exists in dilferent counties — a diversity of })ractice so 
contrasted, that the /existence of error at one or both extremes is 
unavoidably iinpros!;5.ed u[)on the conviction. 

In some asylums^, he actual work of visitation has lapefcd from.^bc main 
body of the visitors, and lias become tlie priviVige and tlio gloi-y of some 
two or thT;eo niemliers, wlm, from ,a uatui-A-’l and well-founded anxiety 
conccn-ning tlie treatment of lunatics, constitute thcmsfdves into an heb- 
domadal bciard, an(Lbeftomo w'liat their own capabilities or those of soiile 
adroit matron may be, aide to develop, litirely some reasonable nic<liuni 
might be devised and enforced by enactment, wliicli miglit I'esciie the 
import<ant duty of asylum visitation from dcgeiiovating into a formal sham, 
or developing with exubca’ant viUlity into a mischievous sourcui of excite- 
ment to the ])atieiits. , ' 

Aiiollier siibjeet on wliich the greatest diversity aivd laxity of praetici^ 
exists in diilereiifc county asylums, is the manner of ^apiiortioning the 
cxpcuiditure between tlio maiidenance fund and the county^' rate. In 
several counties a building and rojKlb' .fund lias been established, from 
juoiieys strictly and higally, jierhaps, belonging to the maintenaiiee fund; 
the county rut(is have thus Ixuni altogether relieved fronr'Jtho repair charges 
to wliich tlicy are liable under the 2()th se(jtion ol' the lu-c'seift act. 
At other asylums all expeiKUtur<‘. foi* the repair of the building, for 
jiainting, glazing, and furnishing, is ebarge'd on the comity rate. In some 
instances, where the main efforts of the visitors and the supcrinUaidenls 
a}i]ieai- directed t<Jt the ac(pnsiti(»n of cretlit for exti-emo economy of manage- 
iiieiit, tlic most cxtraiordinary items of 'oxixuiditure are thus charged, 
(.liarges for beddj[>»g, clotliiug, attendants’ salaries, under the title of 
artisans wages, are thus transferred fi’om the poor rate to the county rate. 
In one county e.v'(Ui the cliajilain’s salary is thus cla.ssed witli })uil(ling 
repairs, and in another tlie county rate is saddled with the maintenance of 
the steward-su]H.!riut(aid<uit’s pony, though no eflbits arc made to prevent 
the medical oJliccj* from Becoming tlioroiighly footsore. Thus, by cooking 
the accounts, tlie mainteiifince charge is kept at a figure astonishingly 
low. So great is the diver.sity wliich exists in the manner of keeping 
these public accounts, that no fair comparison can be made between the 
maintenance chargers of one asylum and those of another, without an 
elaborate analysis and rearrangt’^nent of all the items of expenditure. 

An aimuidod Lunatic Asylum Act might reasonably have been expected 
to rectify tliese irr(igularities: yet so far is this from being the case, tliat 
in tlio new bill not only is no attempt made to do so, but even that 
strange ambiguity of oxjiression is allowed to remain, “ shall be claimed 
to be leviable^ &c.” 70), wliich leaves Visitors at liboi'ty to puzzle out, 

if they can, whether the rent-charge oii patients from non-contrihuting 
boroughs should be carried to the maintenance fund, or to the relief of 
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tho county rate. Even the visitors of tNVo county asylums in the same 
county have adopted opposite opinions on this point; one hoard having 
decided to send this consideral)le sum to tho county treasurer, and the # 
other having passeil it to the mainlonauce ai^count. 

Having sho>?ni that no attempt hiis heen made to place tho <]^iestion 
of lunacy on a more philoso})hical basis, ami that on on the imj)orta.nt 
sul)j(‘ots of asylum visitation and exp<‘ndituiv, tluj most glaring practical 
<l(‘f(;(;ts of th(j present system are left wUhout aiiiemlmenK wc^ ha.V(*. no 
inducement to extend our eiitieisms to details. look on the Jhlls 

somewhat as a r(^rtuguest' fundholder might look uj^n a m^w anungti- 
ment of^he interesting debt of that country — as ah advance, namely, 
to\vav<ls simplith^ition of arraugeunMit, but as hohliiig forth little j>rospect 
of any important results of a henelicrtl nature. 

J'hat they indieaie no gn'ater aj>]>ro\Jjmitiou 4haij has hirtua*to been 
made between the hsiw and th(‘,l^lM‘ory of lns.Mnitv, eiiu ]»erha.|>s searcely 

with jnstice 1)0 urged os an (hjectiou against .Hum), inasmuch as tlu‘ir 
operation lies out (jf tini j>atliway of tli(»se. eiri*umsianc(‘s whuh nmder 
most iip|)arc‘.iit tlu^ antagonism of true mmUal science with tin*, lunacy 
]»ractic(? in law. t 

During a, n‘e(mt visit wlii(h vv'e |»;1id to tha| “ (hve of Despair,” tlui 
criminal ward at ilu* Hoyal tfospita-l of rM'tlilem, Wi‘, were inforimMl that 
the (lovernmeiit lia<l strictly ])!‘o!iibited any altiaation or reform flie.n'in. 
We j*(‘ceiv(.Hl this aiiuoujie^nLieut with niucli satisfaction, as an indication 
that this dt‘])artnK‘nt of Inmry m'atijipjit was likiiy to be; ))nt on an 
('utirely new that (lovauaiment l>elit‘\ ( mI the alliiir to he utbaiy 

bad, aj;|d biyond ameiidnumt, and contemplated a. revoliiHon therein, in 
jn-(3r('vem*e to reform. 

When new m -ran gem cuts for .eriininal Innaties iuv attmnptrMh if tiny 
are not dictated by true ))syeliopatlii(^ .s<Mence, manifest failure will 
S'*arcely be, avoid(Ml, Dut if in s\uh new a»*raiigciiiciits tin* haw mid 
11i(iory of Insanity are iiiade to submit to a sat isliiebny amalgamation, 
sucl) arrangi'inenls may forma from wlieijiee (UJier importa-nt 

reforms of a similar nature will lie possible. 

That the autiijuate.d baibarisms of our common-law dogmata on the 
subjce,t of insanity can much long(‘r possess the slightest weight of 
autliorit#y, wo do not belieNc. When the meifihers of our own prtitession 
^arcfgK'ing to the world siieh wm-ks as Sir I ten rw Holland’s ‘(hiajUers ou 
jMentrJ Thysiolo^^V,’ and Proh‘Ssor Uarpe liter's remarkable siuUit)!), ‘Ofi. 
the functions of ilio Nervous System’ ~ -a cliajU.e.r wliicli we do not hesi- 
tate to clniractt'iize as the most ]»rofound tri*a.tisi3 on the subject wliiirh 
the world has seen-- it will be iinpossihle for any length of time lo retain 
lunacy law's founded e\en a ceiitiiiy ag^, when physiology was ju its 
inlaiicy; to say nothing of those which took their origin at a. time when 
the nature of insanity was a tiieological cpiestion, and its tn'aUiieiit was 
confined to the exorcist and the priest. 


Johi Cliarks BuchulL 
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Review VI. 

Tratfe Je Ghvniie Anatoniiqiie et Physiolotjiqus JSforniale e.t Pathologique, 
&c. Par CuAKLES Robin, M.I)., efc F. Veueeib, M.R., &c. — Paris, 
1853. TomcS 1., II., & 111. 

Treatise of A natonvieid and Physiological. Chemistry, Normal and Patho- 
loificid ; or, of the Immediate Principles, normal or morbid, which 
constitute*^ flic hod^j of Man and of th^ Mammiftra, l^»y Cii. 

Robin and F.^ekdeil. 

Wk have ondeavonred, in a former numher of this journal, to give an 
account, ex tnuited from Mv^ssrs. Robin and Vcrd(‘irs elaborate treatise, of 
the ‘ liiiTnediate Princijiles vvliich cbnstit'ute Healtliy Human Urine;’ we 
shall now proec(>d to consider the contents of this work in a more general 
Iioiiit of VLt*w, insisting n{)OU a fcw topic^s, which, from their novelty, or 
fruin their classih cation, deserve parfcicadar notice. 

Messrs. Robin ami V^erdeil’s book was written with the intention of 
giving to phy^sician§ and anatomists a complete at^count of the intiinatoor 
imdecular stiiicture of organic substances in tlncir three fundamental 
states, liquid, semi-solid, anil solid; br, in other wonjs, the authors have 
emh^avoured to describe the various substamces or im».nedia>te principles 
which, by their m olecn la r aggregation, constitute organic ^siibs tan eois. 
They do not therefore treat of the organiz(*(l matter itself, but of its 
constituents: H < ‘ 

Tlunr work is divided into three volumes. The 1 entirely devoted 
to general considerations of the ‘ Imim.‘diate Principles;’ the 2nd ivd the 
3rd j)resent a systematic view of these substances. 

The general fija turo of this treatise is the systematic classification of the 
subject. It was imj^ossiblc that in an undertaking of smth magnitude, the 
aiitliors should have overlooked the importance of a pro])er classification, 
hut there is a iieculiar philosojdiical arrangement of the facts described, 
wdtli the deduclioijs drawn from them, which enables the reailor to boat 
once acquainted A^ith the whole of the subject, and to judge for himself of 
the accuracy of the author’s conclusions. 

M. Robin’s writings all reveal a most systematic mind; from this 
characteristic tendency, so »,u\siblein his classification of general anatomy,* 
he possessed peculiar tabaits for the composition of a treatise on ^Tltifco- 
mical cluiinistry. M. Robin is an anatomist, he ha-s jirosccuted that 
science into its minute details, buthc(!ould not have undertaken to write 
alone a treatise so intimately connected wdth chemistry; it was there forii 
indispensable that this work should he the result of the united clfoi’ts of 
both (jin anatomist and a chera\st, and M, Verdeil hapjiened to be pos- 
sessed of the very acquirements M. Robin stood in ncicd of 

M. Verdeil is a chemist and a physician; his investigations have there- 
fore been directed to chemical subjects more or less connected with 
physiology and anatomy. His researches into tlie composition of the blood, 
the constituents of the lungs, into the nature of animal and vegetable 
colouring princijdes, and more recently into vegetable humus, with Mr. 
Risler, suffice to show that physiology as well as chemistry is already 
considerably indebted to this author. We may also observe, that while 
c * See Tableaux d’ Anatomic Gdndrale^liar Ch. Kobiii. 
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ho possesses a remarkal^lo power of generalizing faets, and establishing ’ 
theories on their mutual relations, this jihiIosoj)hieal tendency is accom- 
panied by H correct judgment and a clear understanding; thus imparting ^ 
to his sliarci of the treatise we arc about to review a (xmsiderablc degree (.4* 
originality. Xliis tendency, however, is dtvidedJy repreliensilde wlieu 
ai4i>caring in too great excess, and it is of the utmost im[)ortaneo to guard 
against inconsiderate and hasty generalizations, not only beoaus(^ the facts 
upon whicli a theory is founded may be afterwards disco vei*f;(l to be false, 
but also from the ditficulty of drawing correct concHisiuiis ('von from well 
established facts. 

To ct'niolude these preliminary observations, we may add, that both 
M. llobiu and M. Verdeil a]^p<^ar to. us to (tv in two directions; on iho 
one hand by an unnecessary aiuriiidi.‘Ti.*riminat(^ dcsin.* to divide alid sub- 
divide the subject, and on the other by an inordinate tcndciuy to con- 
struct hasty tli<r(jries upon apparently well ('staid islied Vaets. TJu.‘ aiitliors, 
both from tlicnew views tliey have brought forward* u}»on the subject, and 
from tladr scienlilic and jdiilosojdiieal method of exposition, have; civa-ted 
a new^^iduKd, the ])ecnliar (‘haracter of which is (‘omfde(c indi'j'emlmuT. 
Tluy conshh'i* that th<‘ nw‘thods(|,f investigation in [diysiologiral chemistry 
h:ive.> l)i^(‘n liitherto misiindei'stood, nind their task is to supply this 
di'fun'ency* 

At the conuneiiceTnent <d' the first volume, tlui reader is at one(* struck 
l)y the lentil of the introduction yr prolnjoininfs. With tlu' diilicult 
task ladbre them of stating new viejvs, aiul opinions gem'rally at varianc(^ 
with those advoea^d by tlie javseiit stamlard wj-it(‘rs, tlie authors had 
not oidy to intromu.’o the subject to ih(‘. readia*. but also to iviiift' siulj 
existing notions as woixi o])posed to their th(‘ori(‘S. It Wi^ theivtoie of 
the utmost imjMU'tauce that the IJrst ]>avt of tht^ work should la? devoUal 
to an elaboratiM.'Xplanatiou of what tla^y understood by anatomical and 
pathologitui.1 cl icm istry . 

After having eniviiilly traced th<? boiinda.ri(?s of anatomy, physiofof/y, 
and chf'mlstrip and (umipared tliese sei(‘ne(*s with (xich other, ihey eonelude 
that clieinistry has hitherto oiieroaehed upon r.natomy, tnasmucli as that 
part (d’the former scuaict^ whicdi is designated animal eliemistry decid('dly 
belongs to the latter. I’his view is discussed by the authors with th(j 
greatest^minuteness; and evmy argument whi^h miglit be adduced against 
theiiMfIpinion is carefully weiglied and rcfut(‘d. ^ (.'onsidcaing, thenjfon^, 
animal elremist4y as a ])art of anatomy and physiology, it was necessary 
to ap[»rojuiate anitnal chemistry to rnatomy, or, in other w'ords, to .sliow 
how the definite chemical cjomponrids extracted from the animal .s<»lidaml 
fluid substance constitute part of tlieir anatomical ehanents. In anatomy, 
by means (jf the scalpel and forcej^s, we roilucc tissues into th(‘ir (dements, 
fiU(di as libr(.^s, nervous tubes, &c. ; but these fibres or nej-vous tuljes are 
not, strictly speaking, anatomical elements, for they contain other con- 
stituents cpiite ;is important to their existence as fibres or nervous tubes. 
For instance, if we U*eat the muscular fibres with water, this extract will 
yield definite chemical comjiouuds, such as creatine, creatinine, &c. ; tliese 
substances are anatomical elements of the muscular tissue as well as the 
musdlilar fibres or nervous tubes , only instead of the knife and forceps, 
we made use of water, alcohol, &c. To these definite chemical compounds, 
constituting auatomical elements, the author^ have given the name of 
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Immediato. rrmciphs. They therefore define the immediate principles of 
the animal system, ilie. jhial products^ fioUd, (jamons^ residtimj 
from a wdUnondur^p.d anatomical analysis of the various humours and 
anatomical elements^ susceptible of no farther division without an alteration 
of their chemical nature, 

Tlie first volume is devoted to general considerations on the characters 
of these substances. Nearly all of them crystallize; and this constitutes 
one of their niost important properties, since, by tlie mere iiisj^ectiun of 
the crystals under thh microscojH?, we can recognise their nature at once, 
and be certain ofVflieir existing in a pun^ state. No doubt the noc(issity 
of obtaining crystallized substances constitutes one of the greatest dilli- 
eultios met with in the gtudy of the immediate priiiciidc^s; but this 
obsfcachv is easily overcome, if we uiako oiir.sclv(\s previously acquainkMl 
with the peculia-r Tiiaui|mlations required in such investigations. Crys- 
tallized immediate priueipl(?s may assume ditierent forms, aceonling to 
circu instances. Thm< connnon s?ilt, for instance, wlieu crystallized from 
urine by very slow evaporation, assumes tliO form of larg(?, six sided, 
perfectly transparent cubes ; Avheii obtaiue<l by the evaporation of alcoholic 
extracts, it generally assumes Ibo shape., of octohedra, or solids derived 
from that type; while, when prepared from ethereal solutions, tln^ crystals 
resemble prisms with ])yramidal extremities. I'he anchors insist on the 
importvanee to the inquirer of making himself })erfecLly a.e<iuainbod with 
the various forms of crystals of every iniTiKuliate princij)le, which M, 
Ixobin has admirably illustrated in.the atlas aiuiexcd to Messrs, liobiii ami 
Verdeil’s Ireatisii. 45^ 

Tn regard to the nit.*tliods employcHl in the preparation of the imrnediate 
principles, waS* must cndeavoui* to make? .acpieous, alcolioli(;, and etlaM-eal 
extracts, and to obtain the substances they contain by concentrating th(.‘so 
extracts at a low tcnipc'rafcure. I'he principles will gcmaully crystallize 
at different degi’ees of concentration, and may be collected for their 
microscopical oxaniination. It is iiupossihle to give in a few words a. 
general method for obtaining the immediate princij)lcs in a (uystalline 
form ; but the altCfO, whicli is tluj most simple, ought always to be pre- 
ferred, if possible. ' It proves, however, inefleetual in a great variety of eases. 

It is mueli to be regretted that the mode of iiiV(;stig:ition we have just 
described docs not allow usi, to make a quantitative determination, of the 
immediate principles, asjt is impossible to s(*parat(t by crystallizatiiTtr^ho 
T/hole of a substance when mixc<l up in a solution with many others. In 
this case, therefore, we must have recourse to chemicar analysis, and for 
this imrpose a certain amount of (diemical knowledge is quite indispensable. 
Thus, we can easily obtain crystals of phospluite of soda fi*om the urine, 
but this will not give the quantity of phosphatci of soda contained, in it. 
It will tlierefore be necessary to precipitate the phosphoric acid by 
ammonia and sulphate of magnesia. But this ojiei’ation, unfortunately, 
cannot lead to any connect resnlts, as it will be impossible by such means 
to prevent the phosphoric acid existing in other forms as an immediate 
principle of the urine, from precipitating. 

We have, therefore, no method for obtaining a correct quantitative 
analysis of tlio immediate principles. Besides the mode of crystallization 
of the two principles, the authors give seveiiil other methods for reco- 
gnising and toting the nature of those substances. 
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XJridor iho of Properties ujion which depends the distinction between 
the dijje real hinds of imnwdiaie principles, tlio antlR>rs consider — 1st, The 
numerical or nuith maticid properiks; 2ud, The physical characters; i\\Q ^ 
former comprising the volumes and form, or crystal lognipliy, of the al)ove 
j>riiiciplcs, ami the lattca*, tltcir ronsistiaicc, elastieily, speedlie grfivity, 
<fec., and finally their optical jiropertics, such as their colour, tlieir ])Ower 
of refracting ami polarizing light, itc. The authors ohservo that the 
index oj* angle of refr;u-tion would he a very goo<l imsle of dis^nguisliing tlie 
nature of the immediate prineii)l(\<^, were it not tl^it tliG minute volume 
of tlie crystals rtmders any opf*raiiou ol‘ the kind uil^rly iin})raet.ieahlo. 
Tfie pt^ei'izatioii of light by the crystals of certain iinirietliato principles 
ami not by others, afibrdf; anoth(‘r and more clficient mode of distin- 
guishing these substances fro^i Audriither. The limits of this notice, and 
tlie p('culiar na^ur(^ of the subject, ju'event us cuttuing into Jhe (>i>tical 
details nceessary for describing the polarizing, a pj>;Trat ns hy means of 
which this property may he ascm taimsl, and \V(^ forced to refer the 
reader to the original woilc, in whicli cviay eifiaunstaucc conneeted with 
this j*:irL of till? snbj(*et is minutely examimid. 

The authors { ousidta*. in tlu'^next place, iho chcmiical characb'rs by 
Nvbich tlie immediate pn'ueiples may Wi‘ tested. Tlh sif characters include — 

1st. The ch e mi a action of physics d aijrnfs^oY tlie cln mleal action of 
chang(‘S of tem[)frature u[)ou the immediate principh^s, the theory of 
pyrogenic Cindies, etc. 2nd. The chemical action rysnUing from ili(‘ contact 
ofhtalies with (McIi other, *or theory of solution ami of combination, 

h'inally, tiny proceed to eonsid(*r tfie mechanical mod(^ by which we ca.n 
ascertain the spi'Cihc (haracters of the difi'rTent kinds of imimMlinte prin- 
ci]iiesT namely, the inicroscope, M. Robin having already jadilislmd a 
in'aiise, on the microseojs* and its uses, the antliors refer the reader toliis 
book fora description of that instrument. Li tlu' present work they Insist 
more particularly upon the mode of preparing objcrls for the microseo]>e, 
upon th(^ dilKaviit magnifying power to Ixj us(‘d acc(*i*ding to circuin- 
sta.ne(‘s, u[ion the processi's to be emjdoyixl in tlu? examination of tlie jire- 
parations, and likewi.se. on the ust? of reagents muler tfrrtf micro.sc.ope, the 
measurement of the angles and si/^e of crystals, ami the iiujdes of 
delineating them. ^ 

The use of eh(?mical rcagentsuiidcr the micivsc(ipc heiug, in our opinion, 
•»of tb^^l‘('atest ])ractical im}H)rtauce, we rcgrc'^ to see only one page 
devoted t«) this» interesting suhject. Wi? have often ohservcul a drop of 
other added to a sTilutiou, viewed under the microscojie, cause an in.stMiit 
crystallization; in tlm same manner, tlie action of nitric acid upon the 
smallest cpiantity of urea will jwoiluce on the microscojie glass a crystalli- 
zation of nitrate of urea. Common salt fiyd oxalate of lime may also bo 
distinguished under the microscojie hy the dissolving powi.T of water on 
the former, and traces of parbonicacid can be deteptod by the addition of 
hydrochloric or nitric acid to the solution on tlie microscope glass. We 
cannot agree with the authors, when they tell us that the use of reagents 
on crystals jdaced under the micruscoiie seldom offers satisfactory results; 
for Ave liavt* found such means of incalculable value in a great number of 
cases.* In the latter j)art of the first volume, our authors take an his- 
torical view of the study of the immediate principles. This portion of 
25-xin. • * 7 
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their work deserves especial notice, as it affords them an opportunity of 
reviewii)<^ and criticizing the various works connected with the subject 
^ they arc treating, in order to advocate their own views. 

Van llelinont was the imt who, though admitting only one principle, 
water, extracted tl^e solid substances it contained. He made us actpiainted 
with the eavhoiilc acid and cavburctted hydrogen ot intestinal gases, and 
showed the latter substances property ot* burning; he also obtained from 
the blood an j^lhaline substance; and in the part of his work entitled De 
Lll/dasi scuortu (Jalr.vH, he endeavours to resolve urine into its constituent 
elements. NieholW l^efevre, in admits that evoiy organic substance 
is formed of five distinct principles — water, mercury, sfilphur or. ?il, salt, 
and eartli. At the ssimo peri(»d Boyle showed that the priucijiles exinictod 
from the blood by lire w'i;re not l.rue*ju'i!i<ftpl8s ; ho also ohservtid that the 
vegetable juices are red^lened by aciils, and become green by tlie action of 
alkalies. J^arbatus is the tirst who observed that blood is cnagnlahle by hcilc, 
although ho doe.s not* admit that the coagulable substance is a priiieijdo 
of the blood. Otto 'racheniiis consitleml an acid Jis the agent of every 
disease, and made some investigations into the nature <if perspiratioii, in 
wliieli he found salts simiLar to those extracted from uriu(\, and which he 
calls urinary or microcosmic salts, e 

.In 1C82, Pajiii, by meahs of his steam digester, succeeded in exti’acting 
from lames, gelatin(\ salts, empyreumatic oils, and volatill^ alkali (earhonato 
of ammonia). In Boliert Moyle ]>uhlished his restar<*lu‘s. This 

writer studied blood jihysically aiul choiuicaily, and eutleav^mred to extract 
its ]»riuoi[)Ies. Re observes that the tixed salt of Idood turns slightly 
green-hhui v(^getahlo colour, proci[)ilates under tho'^u'in (»l‘ a white 
powder silver (lissolved in aquafortis, and has a slight taste of sea-sitlt. 

These analytical researches were naiuraily very im|Hn’ii‘ct;, as distillation 
by a great luiut was at that ])eriod the only known ]rroc(‘ss. In 1771, 
Rouel the younger began his restnirehes on blood, milk, and uriijc, showing 
a decided improvement in the methods of analysis he cmploye<l. lie 
evaj>orated his solutions instead of distilling them, ami treate<l (h<‘. j’csidue 
with various cli;5swiving agents, a«s alcohol; the tirst, he (jousidered an 
extrjictive matter insoluble in alcohol, and soluble in water, as a jminciplo 
of urijie. By the same method of inVetStigation, he extracted from milk 
chIori<le of potassium, and i sugar whicii Ijt; comj^ared to sugar-candy. In 
Ills comparative amilysi^ of tlie blood of man, calf, ox, horse, slKVY\ 4 )ig,, 
tfec., he eonstautly d('tocted tlie jjreseuce of the natram or mineral alkali 
(soda and its carbonate), and showed that the amount oTsaltwS in the blood 
varies according to tlie <lifforeut species of animals. 

In 1775, Scheole’s researches, and especially the improvement in hi.s 
met.l^od of investigation, grcj^ly enlarged the spliere of our clwmical 
knowledge; among his numerous and important discoveries, we may 
record that of clioleste^diie, wdiich death prevented his publisliing. Four- 
croy desiribcd it afterwards. 

Guyton Morveaii, in 1782, published the first .treatise on chemical 
nomenclature. He admits several radicals or elements, as oxygen, so 
named by Lavoisier in 1778, who established also tlie existence of sul- 
phur and several metals. 

ln‘1789, Fourcroy pointed out the importance of extracting the elements 
of substance^ without having recourse to chemical decomposition. This 


Htirtinw 
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chemist showed the spontaneous coagulation of blood, and the albuminous 
principle of urine, lie found urine to contain mineral salts, and sub- 
stances analog<nis to a(jueou.s extracts ; he also discovered peculiar^ 
principles in that excretion, hiich as the lithates; and finally established 
the importaiii^e of distinguishing those substances which have been since 
i*allcd immediate lyrinciplcSy or, in other wo)*ds, which are separated 
immediately, without any alterations of tlic organized matter. These 
principles an j : — 1. The extracts, or extractive matters. 2.^Thosaccljarine 
matters, less al>iindant in animals than in )>lants. 5. Mucilages 4. Fixed 
oj^ls. 5. Volatile oils. 6. Kesins, more frequent with in plants 
than Ji^ animals.' 7. Albuminous substances, or those which solidify by 
heat; their proporti<jn hi animals being j^nater than in vegetables. 
8. The fibrous substances, ^anftlogow.s to the gluten of flour. 9. Soda., 
lime, potash, and the phosphoric, iuuria.tic, oxai^e, malk*, bei»zoic, lactic, 
sachola(?tic, lithic, prussic, and boraeic acids. • It i.s irnjmriant not to 
overloidc the above eiiuineration, as Fonreroy is lihe first chemist wlio 
began a systematic siurly of tlu^ immediate principles. In 1801, he pub- 
lished Ijis elaborate treatise on jdtdosophical^ iHAitcoroloyiad, mrneml. 
vr(jt‘J,able^ anhmd, phaniLitr.etdir^d clr^/nisir/p anil eheuiialnj npplivil to 
mimn factnyf'.s and ecinionnp • 

Tlieuard juiblishtd bis treatise on cl mmistry between 1813 and 1810. 
He admits F(nircroy’s system of elassilication, but does not add much to 
our pr(jvi5ns kiiovvl(‘(.lg(* (^f tlie imiyediate ])vineij)les. 

Th(i treatise on ehemistry pujdi^hed by iierzelins soon afttu* Tlumard’s, 
contains a. more ^uiuut<? subdivision of the subje^et. 'J'his celebrated 
chemist describes tlie constitution of the orga.ui(* imin(‘diate principles, and 
gives a clear insight into the phcmxmma of fermv'ulatiou and of putrefac- 
tion. We find, lioNvever, notliiyg very now in this treatise on the sul>joet 
of the immediate principles. 

M. Chevieuil was the first wlio aj^plieil the notion of. to tlie study 
of eliernistry, and thus grcjatly co)itril>uted to iiierease'om* knowledge of 
the immediate j)rim*ip!e.'e In 1 he pulfiished hi^ researches on the 
atiimal fatty matte, rs; and iji the Ibllowing IfW^work on chemical 

analysis. 'Diese rema-rkablo j^rodnetions show a spirit of investiga- 
tion whieli, avoiding (dl minute and unimportant details, has ardently 
ill view great and gmieiul results. (.3ievreail de.serihes the elementary 
and -fitnuediate analysis tis two distinct processi^s, and gives rules for the 
se[>aratiu'n of tlie immediate })rineiples fr<»m each other without alteriifg 
their conipositiouT He also first adopted the name these substances now 
bear. 

Hunefold, in 182(5, in liis treat i>o on ^ Pliy.siologic.il Clieinistry,’ was the 
first who examined the formation of the iqjmeiliate principles, and ijiowod 
that those substances derive their origin from peculitir jiarts of the 
economy, and under peculiar conditions. He advisi*s, fortlic extraction of 
organic Hub.staneo.s, to use alttTiiately the mijthod by inciiioratiou, and that 
by which we obtaiir precipitates with alkalie.s and acids. 

In 1835, M. Dumas, in his theory of organic substances, endeavoured 
to fix the exact boundaries between mineral and organic chemistry, and 
eonsidei’ed the examination of fibrin, standi, &c., as belonging to pliysio- 
logy. In 1837, he established with Liebig the theory of the compound 
radicals, iii which they regard mineral chemistPy as including the various 
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bodies resulting from the direct combination of elements properly so 
called, and onjfuik chemistry as including the ililFcront chemical species 
r .formcd by com pound substances acting as elements. 

In 1*838, Mulder published his theory on the protein compounds. 
His formula of protein is while that lot Liebig Ls 

0,JT,,N, and that of Lumas, Mulder’s researc-hes have 

proved very useful, from their having shown the j)resence of sulphur as.an 
important con;jitituent of cjertaiji organic substances. 

Between 1841 and* 1812, Liebig published his work on < Organic 
Olmmistry applioc^ Animal Pliysiohigy and to Pathology.’ Liebig 
examines more |>articuljirly the chemical pii(‘nomcna winch take place in 
the ('couonj^'^ in counexioii w^th tlu^ pr()<lneti(»n oThcat, digestion, secretion, 
and le.sp.iratitm. He (;onsid<Ts esj^^ciall5?' fbe immediate principles in 
their dynaiKieal condition, witliout having previously duly insisted upon 
their individual nature and pro})erties. I|is work is esstaitially chemical, 
as is ])roved by tliat jnfrt oftlie book devotetl to tlie study of the meta- 
morjdioses of (»rganie tissues, in the chapter intituled * l)cvelo]»ment of 
the Metamorplu^^es t)y means of Chemical L(jaations.’ • 

The chemists of tliis jua-iod explain the formation of immediate prin- 
ciples by the metamorpbosis (jf substsfnoes varying from tlu^ proteic radical 
by containing more or less oxygc'u, each ]>ro]>ordoii of oxygcii taken up 
by the* organism ]n*odiU'.iiig a ])roportioiial amount of lieat. By the 
absorj.'tion ot oxygen, tllC living j^rU are desi^'oyod, and eliininatod in 
the state of inorganie (sanbinations : ajj ilu»oxygen thus absorbial by the 
ros])irati<.»n is not entirely used to ellect this nKitamm^liosis, a part of it 
being (anployed to convert into a gaseous form C(‘rtarn substaiu^s no 
longer useful to I lie system. Prom this combustion is derived the heat 
peculiar to the living oiganism, , 

“ There exists,’’ oh.servcs Liebig, '‘an intimate connexion between the 
condii ion.s nocv.ssarv for the devolopm(*nt of animal heat and tlmse recpiired 
for ilie ]»rodui tion of mechanical ])henoinena; if ilicre is an incn'aso of the 
forvriev, ih(‘ latter ^w ill increase in a like proportion.” Li( ‘big considers 
animal life to be^fiTu'ratcsl by the recijiroeal action of two forces, one of 
which would ]>roducc an inen^ase, (»r make up fur the waste, the other 
would cause a decrease, or destruction of matter. The increase isetfected 
by tlio vital power, while tl».! destruction results from the chemica^ictiou 
of oxygen. • 

“The oxygen dissolved ill tlie arterial blood, comhiniii^ with thV various 
pnneiplcs inca})able of rtjsisting its chemical action, gciioratos the tempera- 
ture necessary for the production of the vital plienumena.” 

A morbid priiici[>lo is a substance, or raevely any mechauical cause, 
whicli (le.stroys the equilibriinit.betwcen the wa.sto iiud the svi|)ply. Any 
diminution in the rosistanee of the living paHs against the cause of waste 
bccoiiK's a want of power to resist the oxygon of the atmos[)lievc. 

The above are the facts more or less connected with the study of tlio 
irnmedl.ite primaples, contained in Liebig’s work oif organic chemistry 
applied to phymology. The same ideas are reproduced in his treatise on 
orgtmlc chemistry; but, howexer high our respect for Liebig, wo arc 
bound to say, that several distinguished chemists have expressed doubts 
as to the entire correctness of views, which, from their extreme simidicity, 
have naturally found a great number of ardent supporters. For the 
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arguments adduced against them we must refer the reader to Messrs! 
Robin and Verdeil’s treatise; our limited space unfortunately prevents 
us from dwelling at greater length on this [)art of our subject. ^ 

In 1841 and 1842, Lehmann published the first edition of his interesting 
work on ‘ Physiological (Jhe.inistry.’ This author, in hi*s introduction, con- 
siders chemistry as a means of explaining jdiysiological and pathological 
[dionomena; and is quite opposed to the cmployincnt of chemical hypotheses 
in the study of organized bodies. \Vc agree with Lelniuniii so far; but, 
unfortunately, he has not attained the object lie h;ul*in view. Tlie method 
he has employed explains this deficiency. Ho admifs^two kinds of che- 
mistry, mineral ainl organic; and, moreover, a physiological chemistry 
which contains the scieuceVhich he calls zooel^cmistry. ITe observes, The 
fundamental priricijiles of physiMogioiil chemistry in ust be searched for in 

S ?neral in organic cbeniistry. Zoochemistry is intimately coiknected with 
le science of physiological cliemistry, and must be regarded as a most 
powei ful means for its deveIo])ment.” lint in ord(‘t- to nnike zooeheniistry 
the basis of physiological chemistry, each of its piiriciples ought to 
be considered, not only in its (ixclushady clannical* nature, but also in 
its general relations with tli^ animal organism and its coiistitiuiits. 
Acciii-dingly, Lehmann admits an* organic chemistry, or physiological 
chemistry, the basis of which is the science of zoochemistry; but A' here 
tins orgnnic or })liysiulugictd chemistJ-y begins, and wljcj'c it emls, he is 
(juite uiiafile to determine. • Thus lin is unavoidably compelled to give an 
undue ini])ort;i.rice to the cho#ui(*a^ point of view, and to adopt a general 
method very siinil;*^* to that of tlie other authors who treat of this sidyect. 
Besides this, tliere is, in our opinion, a defective arranginnout of the 
subjee^t, as Lehmann does not describe, (‘xcejit Ibr the inorgfliiio priucijdes, 
the constituents of the animal bpdy when considered in the state in which 
they exist in the organism. Tims, for instance, the haiates, the hijjyartdcft, 
&c., are nut described by the author ;is(*onstitu(;nts of tlie body, but only 
as lactic, hijipurio acid.s, (tc. ' 

When treating of the albuminous substances, Lelnnann admits the 
prob'in theory, and describes several bodies which [hyV^tii and Verdcil do 
not consider as immediate principles. The third volume of his treatise, 
entitled ./I Ifftoehemiatrf/, is ihivoied to the study of tissues, each eliapter 
begiuu^ng by a sliort description of tin' sever^J tissues, and then entering 
intc; clieir clieniieal examination, with its cheinic^al study. 

Betvvefeu 1844 and 18/)1, Muldtu' published liis essay on ‘ Physiologii^l 
Chemistry.’ He Begins where .Lehmann leaves oil— namely, at tlie elie- 
niical mohanilar forces. Mulder’s book is a treatise on general anatomy, 
in which the anatomical elements, the tissues, the iuiiiK diate ju-iuciples, 
and the luimours, are described iiriueipal]}" in a chcmii'al point of \iew, 
and with a thorough knowledge of the importance of scjian^ting the 
groups of nitrogen ized substances fi*om the other constituents ol body. 

In 1810, M. Durnas published his treatise of ‘ Chemistry applied to 
Physiology and l^ifrhology.’ Dumas admits the condmstioji ot the sub-, 
stances assimilated by the body before they are eliiuiiuiled from the or- 
ganism. He believes tl)iit by that ]>rocoss the greatest portion of the fibrin, 
albumen, casein, gluten, gelatine, along with the f atty matters, are consumed, 
and that it Ls only the excess of those substances which is assimilated. 

The last work which our authors luentioii in the historical part of 
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Iheir treatise, is the new Lettei*s of Liebig, published in 1851, Liebig 
docs not, however, refer in any way to the boundaries of the science he 
treats of, and his views are still essentially chemical. Since this time, 
other inipoiiiaut works have been published, to wliich we shall not refer 
at present. . - 

To give the reader an insight into Messi's. Robin and Verdeil's classi- 
fication of the immediate priuci]>les, we have condensed tlie two last 
volumes of thgir treatise into the two synoptical tables which accompany 
this review. ‘ 

V • 

VOL. TI. 

Book 2. — Of the hmieduite Rnnciples coi^sidered individually. 


T. Gororal charar,- 
ters of the 

priiiciplciJ. 


IT. Their ehavae-^ 
ters eojisitleivd uc* 
cording to .sex, age, 
race, species, and 
nWbid slate. 


III. Origin, for- 
jnation. jitid exit 
from tlje system, of 
immediate j)nnci- 
plesof the 1st class. 


IV. Fnnetioi^lJJf 
immediate princi- 
ples of the 1st class 
in the organism. 


j . t ^ /In the blood. In the lungs. 

Stale in winch it exists in the 

T J oPiranism. 

' ' ® ‘ ] Patliological condition. 

*' Kxit of oxygen from the system. 

unction of oxygen in tlic system. 

/ In the blo()d. ^ 

IT. Hydrogen. 1 In the bnigs. 

- -<118 state in tlic system, 

yi. Nitrogen. 1 Origin and c.xit. 

\ Fnnetaons. 


IV. Carbonic atdd 


Fniietjons. 

r III Wood, lungs,* Intestines, 
id. Its state and functions. 

I Extra(?tiou. 


Dirmon, 

Mineral or • 
iiiorgunic. 


r T. Mathcinaticul charac^eivs. 
TI. Physical characters. 

09 

I U. Chemical characters. 

'C 

•§ IV. Organoleptieul clia- 

^ .racters. 

.3 V. Variation of the im- , 

'2 ’S mediate principles of tliat 
I class, according to sex, age, 

M race, species, and morbid 

condition. 

rt 

bj. Origin and conditions of 
O the formation of the imme- 

diate priiiciple.s of that class, 
and of their exit of destruc- 
tion. ^ 


V. Carbiiiettcd hydro{Tcn. /Volume and 

VI. Sufiihuretted hydrogen. weiglit. 

VII. IJypo.snlphate o^am- Origin and exit. 

monia. I’nnction^ 

. VIU. >Yater. \ Extraction. 

(’hloride of sodium; chloride of potassium, 
Ibioride of calcium; hydrochlorate of ammonia; 
carbonate of ammonia; bicarbonate of ammo- 
nia; carbonate of lime; bicarbonate of lime; 
man. carbonate of magnesia; carbonate of soda; 

J bicarbonate of a , carbonate of iiotash, bi- 
' 1 carfioiiate of pota.sh; sulphate of swia ; sulphate 

of potash; basic or neutral pho.sphate of lime; 
acid pho.'Jphate of lime ; pho.sphate. of magnesia ; 
aminoniaco-magnesiaii plios])liato ; neutral phos- 
phate of soda; acid phosphate of soda; phos- 
^ phate of potash. 

^ ’ f Lactic acid ; lactate of .«oda ; l^t ate of 

potash; lactate of liiiic; *o.xalate of 
lime ; uric acid ;»iieutral urate of soda ; 
1.9f Dtdshn. male of soda; urate of potash; 

Acid and ^ urate of ammonia ; urate of lime ; ural e 
saline prin- ^ magne.sia ; hippnric acid ; hippurate* 
cijdes. uf .soda, of potash, and of lime; iiio- 
% .sate of potash ; pnenmic acid ; glyco- 

cholate of soda ; taimsdiolate of soda ; 

, hyocholaie of soda ; lythofellic acid. 

/Creatine. 

2tifZ Divmhn. Creatinine. 

Neutral principles and Crfa. 
nitrogenized animal ] Chlorospdate of urea, 
alkaloids. Cystine. 


1.9f I)i pinion. 

Acid and 
saline priu- 
cijdes. 


3rfZ Division, 

Saccharine and neutral 
uon-azotized principles. 


Cystine. 

VAIlautoinc. 

[ Sugar of liver. 
I Sugar of milk. 
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From a glance at the annexed table, it will be perceived that in 
portion of the work the immediate principles are described individually, 
and with the utmost minuteness. 

The method employed by the authors for the description of these sub- 
stances is tlio following: 

• 1. They consider the name of each immediate principle. 

2. The terms synonymous with each name, 

3. ‘The definition of each principle. 

4. They determine the place of each principle in the ofganism. 

. 5. They state, in certain castjs, the mass or volumc#of the immediate 
principle in relation to the volume of the body. 

6. In several iustanc^js they mention the form which the j)rinciple 

assumes in the firgaidstm ^ • 

7. The period of its existence in the body. 

These characters tlie authors term numerical or malliematicivl characters 
(cdrd'Ctrres fCordre mat/iC'imfMjtOi). • 

8. They consider the gaseous, solid, semi-solid, or fluid state 'of each 

* immediate ])rincip]c. 

9. Their weight, and also th^dr comparative weight in relation to that 

of the hod 3 ^ • • 

The above are^the physical characters. • 

10. Th^ proj)ertics of cei*tain immediate priiicijdes may depeud upon 
their being in a of solution. Accordingly, the authors next 
examine the charactei^ of tjiese substances iu relation to this now 
condition. ^ 

U The authors describe, as often as they consider it necessary, the 
nature of the chemical reactions of the iininediate pfijjcijiles, intlie 
economy, under the infl^ujiioe of physieal agents, and whim acted 
upon by chemical reagents. 

12. They consider, in a few cases, the organo]ej>tical cliaracters, or the 

aetions on our senses of certain immediate pnncij>lcs, such as 
that of common salt on the taste. > 

13. They describe the organic pro])ertics of each-wiitTnodiate principle, 
or the imnditions upon which depend their physiological functions. 

14. The variations of the immediate principle, according to sex, age, 

.Trace, ifec. • 

15. The physical ami chemical phenomena v^iich attend the entrance 
oVthe imyiediatc princi])lcs into the body, and their exit. 

16. The methods for the extraction of the various immediate principles 
are desciibed witli the greatest care and minuteness. 

17. Lastly, a short historical notice accompanies the description of 

each immediate principle. ^ 

By this systematical metliod of proceeding, the autliors are enabled to 
give a complete account of every immediate principle. In regard to tlie 
methods for their extraction, the authors not only describe with great 
precision the processes used by others, but also make us accpiainted with 
sevoml new methods, by which M. Vordeil was enabled to discover several 
principles hitherto miknown. 

The second class of immediate principles, or the crystallizablo organic 
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principles, arc next considered: the authors, according to their usual 
mode of proceeding, first outer into a few general remarks on the siihjoct. 
They obsei ve that tlie only organic character these principles possess is 
to concur in tlie ftn-niation of organized substances ; they play only a 
secondary though indispensable part in their constitution. • In regard to 
tlieir foriiivition, the greater miinber of these principles consist of the 
clnunieal elements of tissues, which require to assume that form for their 
elimination from the system. For this process, some are decomposed in 
the body, ariJ })ass into anf)tli(a’ state. In the embryo, for example, a 
part of the sugar oi>»tciiiied in the liver is secreted by the kidneys avssoqn 
as it is foriiied, and is conveyed into the amniotic fluid, where it may be 
cletected until the last ])eriod of embryonie li{e.<'(T>i‘rnard.) Jt also often 
liapi)ens that the above priiV*i])lcs iV'e elr.nifiated from tlie body as soon 
as they are Ibruicd; and this may explain how it liapjxms that tluy exist 
often in sucK small quau*tit/ies as const ituents of the uj’ine. 

In regard to the formation (.f the imincuiate principles of this class, in 
the system, no doubt they Uxcirt on each other a peculiar influence. This 
vmy mysterious action lias been compared to the peculiar prop( 3 rties of 
siiongy }>latiiium, or ferments, which somp authors have termed caJalytic 
action. Thcie iU’e, henvever, certain cliemical plionomena constantly going 
on in the organism which \\c are more able to judge 6f; as, when lactic, 
pneumic^ uric, or hipjmric acids seize upon tlie bases^if certain saline 
principles of a mineral origin — a class of phenomena which, 'no douht, 
greatly contribute to the jiroduction ofaniuvxl heat. 

The first division of the secoml (Mass cbiila ins the r/w^and 
immeiHatf* prubriyies, which are successivi‘ly enumerated in tln^ atljoining 
table. Tluy a#^i all of them salts or acids which burn generally wibliout 
taking fin?, and are insoluble or nearly insoluble in ether. These cliaracters 
distinguisli them from the fa(.s, tlie fatty acids, and the so.aps. 

Witli the exceiition of lactic and pneiimii; achls, and inosate of potash, 
the amount of tli«se princifiles is inconsiderable,^ exce[>t in the excro- 
mentitious secretions, sugh as urine, in the tuoibid products, and in the 
excremento-recroiv^Mtious scicretions, as the bile. Their jiroportiou in 
other parts of the body is very trilling. 

The third division of the second class of immediate principles is devoted 
to the de.scription of those tjiat arc saccharine ,or non-nitrogenized. A 
few observations on tlie .subj(»ct will, perhaps, not be devoid of iiiterest. 
The authors coinpr(?hend under this head the various immediate priiici[dcs 
of the second clas,s which take lire and burn with a flame, emitting a 
smell of burnt sugar (caramel). They are soluble in water, ami possess the 
property of being ctm verted by the presence of ferments, or nitrogenized 
substances, into lactic acid, or into alcohed and carbonic acid, according to 
the nature of the action which takes place. 

Animals contain two kinds of sugars — tlie sugar of liver, or diabetic 
sugar, ami the sugar of milk. VegtJtablcs yield other kinds of sugar. 
Grape sayar^ as far as w’e can tell from its chemical aiwilysis, is pt?rfectly 
analogous to that of the liver. 

Sagav of the Licer , — This principle is a normal constituent of the liver, 
of the blood of the sub-liepatic veins, and of that part of the vena cava 
which is above the latter vessel, of the blood in the right side of the 
heart, and of the pulmonarf" arteries : none can be detected in tlie vena 
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portm, except when grape sugar is taken witli tlic food; sugar is there- ’ 
fore Re(?rete(l by the liver. M. Claude Bernard, to whom wc owe this 
important discovery, found that during the period of digcjstion the liver 
produces a much larger amount of sugar tlian during the j)eriod of fasting; 
so that the arterial blootl of an animal ijii full digestion yielded sugar, 
though none could be detected in tin', arterial systc'ui when the aniiiial 
was fasting. Sugar is also found in the amniotic fluid and in the allan- 
toinc of tliu cow of four or live months ohl, and in those of the slleep from 
six weeks to two months old. It is sonnaiinos wanting during the last 
weeks of the intra- uterine life. Thus, Claude Berua.nP failed to detect 
sugar in the amniotic fluid of the ftetuses of cows fi‘om six months and a 
half to seven months old ; altliongh he traced the existence of this prin- 
ciple ill their liriliO. " i' 

In certain inorhid states, as in tlie disease called dinhHcs, large quanti- 
ties of sugar arc found in the urine, (flaiule JhTiiard has also deteet(^<l it 
in th <3 sa'liva, the khlneys, tlu^'^serosity oi‘ the i>erieardiuni, and in the 
sp(a*matic fluid of a <liabctie dog, but failed in extracting it from the sub- 
stance* of the central nervous system, the pancreas, and the sph'en. The 
serosity contained in blisters iyid in vomited matters, according to 
M. BcTiiard, yielded siigai*. Some sugar was found filso in the acid per- 
spiration pf a diabetif* jmtient. ^ 

We have no prdciso data in regard to the amount of sugar contained in 
the body ; '^it must be very consi<lcrable in man, birds, dogs, ]ugs, horses, 
and rabbits. Tluu’e is inucii le^s in the reptilia, and llernard diil not lind 
any in the liver of the eel and of the snake. It exists in goiuTal in the 
body in a free state, ^bnt may al.so Ih 3 coiiibiiii.'d with common salt. 

TlTo ghioose, or sugar of the body, may either be conveyed into the 
,syst(mi ri‘ady formed, or (dsc be derived from tlie following sonr(M‘s: 

Lst. Th(^ Various princi])les of tlie body may iliemselvi‘s yield sugar ; It 
is not yet knowui wlietluir tliese j)rinriples m-i! (uganic or fatty. Bernard 
has shown that the livers of dogs or cats fed ior four, tivt?, or six months 
upon nothing Imt im^at, bones, and th(! fatty mattc'r whicli this tood con- 
tanuul, yi($l(led sugar, whilst none was found in the p/:;..il vein of these 
animals. 

2nd. Th(^ cane sugar entering tlie portal vein by endomosis, di.sa}»peara, 
and is transformed into grape sugar in the I ivy. 

. Srd. ' Clucose, oi* grajie sugar, may enter the liyer w-heii taken into tlie 
I'.ody as f(X)d ; in that case only can its presence be di^tected in th(3 j)()rtai 
vein. Traces of grticoso also evidently pass into the blood during the 
digestion of cooked amylaceous substaiuxs, fur the chyme from the 
stomach to the caecum always contains traces of that sul)staiice. A con- 
siderable part of the amylaceous matters taken uji with the tood pass in. 
the intestines into the state of dextrine, which is probably one oT the 
materials from wliich the sugar is elaborated by the liver. 

Bernard ha.s shown that the secretion of .sugar by the liver is under the 
direct control of the iiervous system. If tlu3 [)ncumogastric nerves be cut 
in the region of the neck, the pr.)duetio]i oi sugar very .soon cea.ses. it 
the extremity of the nerves connected wdtli the lungs and liver be artili- 
ci;dly irritated, no chanirc occurs; but if the upper extremity be excited, 
the consequence is a reflex action through the spinal cord, which, fol- 
lowing the spinal nerves, reacts upon the liver niid again causes the pro- 
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* rluotion of sugar. This iufluence may be compared with the irritation in 
the lungs transmitted by the pneiimogastric nerves — during the inspira- 
tion of chloroform, gas, or ether, for instance — when the amount of sugar 
2»rodrjced by the liver is sensibly increased. 

If, instead of ir.ritating the bings, we {mncture the fourth ventricle of 
the bniin or the olivary bodies, an increased action of tlie liver takes 
j>Iace, producing an excess of sugar, which is excreted by the kidneys. 
This excess! vp jiroductioii ol sugar, which can be obtained by an artiticial 
irritation of the lungA, or of the superior extremity of the pneumogastric 
liervcs when cut^ ftr, finally, by the jmrictui ing of the fourth ventricle 
of the brain and olivary bodies, also be observed to occur in the 
human body under certain morbid conditions. * 

Accordingly Messrs, lirmin and V^erd(*il Consider diabetes to be owing 
to varions»aHections of, the lungs, or jxjrhaps also to some disease of the 
medulla ohlongata. . ^ 

^ioiiie experiments Very recently performed by Dr. Harley, at Paris, 
and caininnuuat(!d to the Sucietc dc Biologie, appeal* to sliow that the 
nervous reflex action, upon wliich depends the secretion of sugar by the 
liver, is generated in the liver itself, by the stimulatirig power of the 
blood of the portal vein upon the luijnxtic branches of the jmeumogastric 
nerves. Dr. Harley increased the exciitng influence of the blood of the 
vena jmrtte by injecting into that vein aliiohol, sulfdinric etluT, chloro- 
form, or ammonia, and observed, that two or three hours aftei^the o])era- 
tion, the dogs experimented upon voidtjd sngtu* in their urine, an<l rcnialned 
diabtjtic from two or three liours to two or throe daj^ The pres(jnce of 
sugar in the urine of those animals was detected by moans of the double 
tartrate of jibtash and cop|)er, and also by fermentation, so that no 
doubt exists as to Dr. Harley’s results. ^ 

Tlie.se experiments thi’ow a now light n))on tlic pathology of diabetes, 
as in a great number of ea.ses this dis(»ase i.s brought on by excesses in 
alcoholic liquor.'^i*; its nature is, liowever, so comi>lex, that no serious 
att(jmj)t can be iijade to account for all its syinj>l()m.s, until we have 
become more tlfbiffughly acquainted with the nature and action of the 
intestinal secretions. 

The sugar constantly produced in the organism by the liver is de- 
stroyed by tlie lungs, its^amouiit in the left side of the heart being 
hardly percej)tible, exce4>t during the height of digestion. Our'lJlithors 
conclude, from Boiuihardat’s exj)erinuuits, that the sugar is transformed 
into lactic acid. We have ourselves observed that it is easily destroyed 
by a cuiTont of chlorine gas, or by heating its solution with acid phos- 
phjite of soda 2>rocured from human urine by direct crystallization. This 
circumstance may tend to tl^ow some light upon the drsaiijiearance of 
the sugar from the action of the lungs, without having recourse to a 
process of oxidation. We hope the ex2)crimeiit.s we are now making on 
this 2)art of the subject may lead to some useful results. 

Ill order to show the 2u*esence of sugar in the liwr, it is nceo.ssaiy to 
make a decoction of the tissue of that organ, previously minced with cjire. 
Ihis solution, Altered through calico, 2>i’i5cipitates the reduced oxide of 
co2)f)er froru the double tartrate of iiotash and of cofijier, and niadily 
undergoes fermentation. The amount of sugar is quite sufficient for its 
detection by M. Soleil’s sftcoharimeter. When, on one occasion, we were 
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endeavouring to discolour the solution, by means of a current of chlorine 
gas, for the purpose of examining it through that instrument, we observed 
that the sugar had completely disappeared, and that the solution, now 
become perfectly colourless, no longer acted upon the polaiiscope, and 
did not reduce 'the oxide of coj)per of Bernard’s and .Barreswil’s fluid. 
The above is by far the best test for ascertaining the presence of sugar in 
the human body. Another method for detc(;tiiig grape sugar in the dis- 
solved state is described by M. Maumone, who moistens a jnece of flannel 
or calico with a solution of chloride of tin, and dries* it. If, in this state, 
it b© di})ped in a solution containing Ihe slightest trace of sugar, again 
dried, and subsequently heated over a piece of red-hot charcoal, it imme- 
diately turns to a reddish brown, without charring, the colour being more 
or less intense according to the amount of sugar present. Wc* liave found 
tins test of great value in a multitude of eases where the urive of dogs 
was the subj<^ct of our ex])orimeiits. 

In regar<l to the best mode for ascertaining the quantity of sugar con- 
tained in a solution, we must not forget to ihoutioTi i)uhtri^coi)e ov 
sacchftfi'lmeter, which enables the observer, day by day, to follow the 
variations in the quantity of si\gar contained in diabi‘tic urine. The 
instrument is easy to manage aftcr<* a littUi practice, and by means of 
animal charcoal thv) \iriae can always be obtained sufiiciently clear for 
the experiment. 

' VOL, lu. H 
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' T. lUatlioriTaticftl ohsiructers of fatty iinnuiliatc 
jiniiciplcs of the animal economy. 

H. IMiysical character^? of the fatty priiiciplci*. 

Til. Chemical characters, &c. 

IV. Or;;anolei)tical characters. • 

V. Organic characters. 

>''ariatioii of fatly j)rinciplcs according to age, 
sex, &c. 

Origin, formation, and exit of fatty imiif,Hliatc 
^ I>niidi)lcs. y. 


- rholeslcrine. 

Seroline. 

Oleic ae>d. 

JViiirgaric acid. 

Stearic acid. 

Oleate of soda. 

Margarate t#soda. 

.‘^(esi^ ale of soda. 

Cai>rf>ate of jadasli, soda, 
ami other alkaline salts 
o'’:’olaiile fatty acids. 
Ohine. 

Margarine. 

Stearhu*. 

Klaierinc. 

Steaerinc. 

^ (Jetine. 


I. Matht.natical characters. 





IT. riiysical characters, 
m . Chemical cliaract crs. 

IV. Organoleptical characters. 

V. Organic characters. 

J'heir varialion according to age, 
sex, &c. 

Origft, fonnatioii, and deninwtion 
of the immediate principles of that 
class. 

Their ftinctions in the organism. 


Dirision. 

Organic substances. 


Fibrin. 
Albumen. 
Albumiiiose. 
Casein. 
[*aiuTi atine. 
M iwrosinc. 
Ptyaline. " 


2nd Dfridim. 
Solid or Sejni-solid 
Organic substances. 


^ Olobiiline. 
Crystalline. 
^Tuculine. 

4 Ela.sticine. 
Cunilageiiie. 
Ostein. 

^ Keratinc. 


Zrd Division. ( Wonatme. 

. ^ , J BiUvcrdme* 

Organic Colouring S Melanine. 
ihhiters. V. yrrosaciiie. 
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Book 3. — Tlie Accidental Immediate Priiidples. 


Book 4. — Principles imperfectly determined^ or douhtfdy and Substances 
not Immediate Principles, ^ 


.o 

■8 


T5? 



% 
bli; 'C 


Ph iC 



' Trobable Principles of the 1st Class . 

I 

V 


Probable Priiidplcsof the 2n«l Class 


Probable Prjn(.*ii>lcs of the Ortl Class 


Silica. 

' Acetate of soda. 

Leucine. 

I’eculiar salts of dog's uriiio. 

Xuiitiiiuc. 

Hypoxantbine. 

Lieniiie. 

First peculiar acid of human iiriiio. 
Secoiio peculiar acid of bumaii urine. 

< Ihlrmaloidiiie. 

Ilntyriiic. 

Caprine, or Capriiiim — Cuproine, or Crp- 
rouiiie- Ca pry line. 

* Uutyroleiiie, or liutrclaine. 

Hyreine. 

Phoeine. 

Pbospluirettod tats of cerebral sifbstancc. 
. Ocrebric acid, or cerebrate of soda. 

, Keiirine. 

8ynovine. • 

Lacryininc. ^ 

8perimitiiu*. 

Organic substances peculiar to dropsical 
tluids. 

^lilralbuuiine. 

■ I’yini'. 


2w(/ fiiTf!oH. — lii'tiiiiti* clipinionl ctunjmiitKls whose existence as ininiediate prindnles is 
doubtful. «. 

.';/•</ SrriJoit. — A few iiniucfliatc principlc.s, ebeinical elements, or si»)i])le bodies, wllo^'e actual 
combined srat(* is iiid\uo\vii <u* commonly overliMikiM}. 
ith Si-cfhn. — Natural and artiticisil cliemieal coinpoiimls wliich are not inmuMliato principles. 
.SV/Z/ow.— ^►'Suhstanecs which have erroueou.sly been called immediati* jirinciples, being 
merely mixtures, or ]»roducts of decomposition, or even neither cliemieal compounds nor 
mixtures. * • . 


By referring ^ annexed tnbles, it will bo observed that the first 
part ot the third voliinic is (hjvoted to the description of the fntty iinnie- 
diate prineiples. ^ These the authors define “ ueutral, acid, or saline sub- 
stances, soluble ill ether aii^l alcohdl, insoluble, or very sparingly soluble, 
in watt% and burning ^^th a Ihune evolving carbon free froiu animonia 
Q?* other nitrogenized products.” 

Our authors in?xt describe the condition in whiclf the fatty matters 
(‘xist as immediate i>rinci])lcs in the various parts of the body, and enter 
inti.> a minute microscoj)ical examination of the fatty globules contained 
in milk. These globules observed to bo perfectly spherical, when 
derived from animals whicli yield a soft butter, as in the case of human 
milk; they are, on the contrary, in general })olyphedral in cow’s milk, the 
butter of which i.s of a more solid consistence. These globules arc semi- 
solid, or nearly solid, in cow’s milk, which is to \m expected, as they 
contain 68 per cent, of inargarine, 30 per cent, of oleine, and 2 per cent, 
of butyriiic. According to our authors, the formation o&butter depends 
merely upon the aggregation of these gl(.)bules. They have previously 
been supposed to be surrounded by a |)eculiar membrane or envelope — but 
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Messrs. Eobin and Verdoil consider this as a mistake, on account of the 
p(iculiar appearance of the spot caused by the pressing of fatty matters 
between two plates of glass. 

Globules of tilt are found in many other Jfliiids, as in the prostatic and 
spermatic secretions. Their number is more considerable in the former 
than ill tlie latter. Saliva, tlie synovial secretion, the nuiciis from the 
nasal ])assages, and the bile, also contain fatty principles wliicli assume 
thi^ f«>nri of spherical globuhis. Normal urine, and es])ccia]ly the morbid 
secretion, also occasionally (lontains globuh».s offat, pj'esentin^ a soft fluid 
eonsistcjice, and a yellow colour deeper than that af#illilk. M. Mayer 
lias observed, that if the urine i>e left un (list in-bed, these oily globules will 
rise to the surface with the ammoniaeo-rnagm'sian phosphates and the 
urates, wliich salts may be dcieckMl in^<ler thehiiorosirope. In some cases 
urine contains a sufl^t:icnt aiiioniit of fatty matters to yield a considerable 
quantity of them to ether; the liquid (lieu assiinus a milky, opalescent 
nature, similar to that of city W, and fnjin theuec .its name of c/tyloas 
urine. 

Thii!! phcmonienon has repoatcdly been o]>ser\’ed in hnt countries, whore 
urine generally contains also ghjliulrs of blotxl and {dbuimm. On two 
occa,sions the bh^od fnmi a snl»je(a. pajjsing eliyloiis mine was while. Th (3 
addition o/ acetic JicLS to urine in this morlad «Htate lias never detected 
the presence of ca:?t‘in. d’lic eas<Ns in wluoh largi' dro[)s of oil hav^ been 
seiai floating- ujion urine are very rare, ami lia\e only occurivd once or 
twie'O after (I earl i arising from ^tlie tumes of biinimg idflireoal ; in tliese 
cases the blood found in tbo heafi, trunk, and extrimiitics, contained 
masses of Iluid fat. 

TITc\ corfuis luteum yields a very large propoidion of f*tty matters. 
Tho internal membrane of the (Traaliau vesicle lamtains, in its normal 
slate, a few fatty grannies; soon after the displacement of the ovum these 
granuJos in(n*(*Jise in number and in volume, and assume the apjiearaneo 
of dro])s of oil. These are mingled with the amoiplnms, transjiarent, 
granular substaniM! of the internal meinbra’ic. This cirenmstaneo ]>revents 
the ininnte drojis of oil from congregating together, buj'a ^soon as they arc 
pvc'sse'd urnlta’ t he mierosi'ope gla.ss(\s they eseaiie and run into large drops. 

The ciystallino lens also yields a fluid substance of a pale luse-coloiir, 
soluble in ether, and winch presents apj^armitly the character of a fluid 
fat; but its pi’ccist^ nature has not yet been invostigatiul. 

In reg{H*(l to tbi» foi-mation of the lat in tiie bo*dy, it may result either 
from tlio fatty ingfisia, fi’om a metamorphosis of the suceharine or amyla- 
ceous food, or from the nitrogeuized food. W^o are \inable to (.‘Xjilain by 
what process nitrogeuized ingesla can yield fat; the pbenonuamn is pro- 
bably similar to that which accompanies the production of sugar in tli^j 
liver, from uibrogenizod food. In this case^tho conversion appears trt take 
place ill the liver; this, at least, is the opinion advocated by M. Claude 
Bernard, in the ‘ Gazette JVIetliealc’ of 1819. Liohig exjn*esses a similar 
idea, but adds that* this ojiiniou still requires to be justified by ox- 
peri men t. 

With resjiect to the extraction of the fatty princii)les from the tissues 
or sJlid parts of the animal body, the substance, previously minced, must 
be triturated in boiling water. The fatty matters will float on the snr- 
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face, and collect into a hard mm on cooling. This mass is generally 
formed of stcarim^, margarine, and oleine. • To separate these three prin- 
ciples, a sample of the hit is dissolved in boiling absolute alcohol j on 
cooling, crystals of stearine will ajjpear first, and a few minutes after- 
wards the margarine also crystallizes ; by means of the microscope we 
can readily distitigiiish these two substances one from the other. The 
oleine does not eryv^tallizo, but adheres to the crystals of stearine or of 
margarine, and may be obtained by pressing the crystalline mass in 
filtering pape r, and i^fterwards tn'ating that paper with ether. 

In many case Miis nujthod of analysis, when iiscul aKS a tijst, will prove 
sufficient. It is often, however, more convenient to transform the fats into 
soap by means of potasli, and to decompose this soap by hydrochloric or 
suli)huric acid, when tlie titty a(;if(s will.Hoat on the suriaco of the liquid, 
and solidify on cooling. Tin's mass, dissolved in boili;ig alcohol, will yield 
crystals ot stearic or nutrgarie acid, which maybe more easily recognised llian 
stearine and margarim). We have often had opportunities of witnessing the 
crystallization of the neutral fats and their fatly acids, and have ro])eat(!dly 
observed the difficulty of obtaining them wlien they are mixed with a 
largo pro{)orti(m of oleine or of oleic acid. In certain cast's, moreover, it 
is of the utmost difKculty to di.'^tinguish under the miei*oscope stearic from 
margaric acid, and ther wo fire obligetl to havti rtoiirsc to their fusing 
point: stcai’ie ficid fuses at 75^, and mjirgario acid at Cent. A mix- 
turo of tlie two, fuses fit temperatiirt'S proportionate to tlio amOunt of each 
atjid ].)rese]it. (.Jftttlit'l.) has given n table of the ’fusibility of tlieso mixtures, 
which will ])robably tuen out to bo oi great ])ractieal usii. 

In order to extract fatty matters dissolved in aiiinuil liquids, the residue 
from tlio (lnid, evfipoi aied to drym^ss over the water-bath, jiiay be treated 
with eih(?r, and thi.s solution mixed with alcoliol, or concentrated at the 
temperature of the fitmospherc, to induce the crystallizatioii of the fats. 
This method, liowever, fails in every case where tlic fat is mixetl with 
other ))riiici})les. also soluble in alcohol and ether. To obviate this diffi- 
culty, it is advisable to treat the solution with lime or sulphate of linui, 
which prceipitj^tes.^.the fats, in some cases by an aj)i)arently mechanical 
action, find in other, s, by the formation of a soap of lime. T'his lime j)re- 
cipitate, cnllected on a filter, then waslieil and dried, will yield to ether 
or jilcohol tlio I’atty substanees it cMitains. When a soap of lime is 
formed, it muist be treated^’first with a mineral acid and tlieu with ether; 
it is by this mode that we have ourselves succeeded in detecting the 
presence of free fat-ty acids in the blood. 

Much more miglit be added on the study and extraction of the fatty 
iniinal matters, were it not that the limits of this notice prevent us from 
'welling at greater length ujiou this part of the subject. 

A’ 

On the imMPxUate of the third clxm. — Organic svbstances^ or 

)0ogidahle principles. 

These substances the autliors define : 

“ Fluid bodies, having the properly of coagulatinghy heat at about 50°or 75° Cent., 
md also by the action of reagents; or semi-solid and solid bodies susceptible of 
soflcnin|T, not crystal lizable or volatile, or without undergoing di'.coni position; of 
:in indetinitc or undetermined elcraeutar^’^ clieniical composition; huniing with little 
dame; evolving ammoniacal cmpjreumatic products having a sour smell; and 
filially, leaving a bulky, bright, porous cliarcom, difficult to incinerate.” 
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By roferring to the adjoining table, the reader will at once make him-« 
self acquainted with the prineijiles of this class. From the^dtjfiiiitioa of 
these imnuHliate j)riiici{)les, in which the authors avoid alluding to protein 
compounds, we infer that they are not advocates of the ju'oteie theory. 
This theory ha.s#been so much discussed of late, that we do not deem it 
noces:=:ary to enlarge upon it at prestmt; tlui more so that recent invos- 
tig.ations upon the albuminous compounds tend to show that it is no 
longer tenable. 

Among the various properties of albumen, thero^are om#or two more 
peculiar than the rest, which we shall now j)roceed tp^iiDtice. The way 
in which albumen gidatiuizes with strong acetic aei<l has been thoroughly 
iiivi^stigated by Liebm'kiibp. An interesting ivaction with acetic acid 
is the iollowing. If white wf 4‘gg Ije mix:ed*with twice its volume of 
distil le<l water, rvujl hltereil through calico, in onler to S'Cp irate tlui 
precipitated mucus, a clear iliiid is obtained, whfch does iiof coagulate 
on the application of Jj<‘at, but ihercly turns opaIesi;pnt. By ilie addition 
of acetic aci<l to tlio cl(‘ar .solntioji of albinmm, no eluinge orcur.s; but if 
a droj>of that attid be added to some of ilie Huid after it. lias been iioihal, 
(loagulatioii instantly ensues. An excess of acetic acid i*c<liss<jlves the 
coaguliun. l.)r. E. A. Parkes has mg,de the following observation on the 
coagulatiiig propevLy^of albuminous Uuids- -vi/.. *that if a- solution of albu- 
men in wat(?r be Ifoiled with acetic acid, no change occurs; but as soon 
as a soluticAi of common salt is addled to the mixture, the liquid coagulates, 
and an ext!0>s of salt lines* liut^ rcilissolve tlie coagulnm. We have fre- 
quently rcpiiated this oxptaameirl, ifnd have found it an excellent method 
for testing the presence of albumen in albuininuns uiinc. On mixing a 
ver^suiall quantity of albuuum of tlio egg with healtliy lyine, way liave 
also satisf{ictorily detected this substance by (hi* above-nu*ntioii(‘d test. 

Coagulated albiimeu is iu.soluble in distilled watoi*, efther cold or Iiot. 
It dissolves, liowever, in that liquid, if its icniperature be raised to a 
sutheient height above the boiling point in a closed tube, with a proj)or- 
tional increase of pressure. The ex])cvimcnt is made in the following 
manner : — Heat is applied by means of an alcohol or gjj.’ la,jiq>, jjlaced under 
a copper cylindrical air batl), to which is adapted a movable cover, in which 
are two rimnil aiiertuies, one fur a theriuomete)*, and the other to allow 
for the cxjiaiisicm of the air. Under the cover ot this air-bath are one 
or two hooks, to which is suspended an hoTanetically- scaled glass tube 
eoutaiuing a mixture of coagulated albumen artd water. Caro must bo 
taken that the tuhe does not touch the sides of the cylinder. The tempe- 
rature of this c<ase is to be raised to between loO” and (k*ntigraile, 
and at the end of four or live hours the albumen contained in tie? tube 
will be found entirely dissolved. In this state it has h^st its projtcrty of 
coagulating by l)oat, tliough it is still precfi)itated by reagents. VFe are 
quite at a loss to explain the rationale of this experiment. 

The third class of immediate principles includes the colouring or 
coloured organic .substances.^ 

We have already noticed, in a preceding number of this journal, Dr. 
Harley’s mode of extracting the colotiring matter of urine, and shall pro- 
ceed at once to describe the method employed by M. Verdeil for the 

» Sec the Tables. 
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f oxtractioTi of hwmnfine, or the cokmrini/ pvinei}>le of blood. This lliiid is 
first coagiilti^ed by heat, and the pressed coagidam afterwards boiled witli 
alcohol, and mixed witli a few dro])S of carbonate of soda, for the purpose 
of increasing its alkfdine reaction. The alcohol, whicdi has assumed an 
intense nnl colour, is then filtered, mixed with milk of linio, or pounded 
lime, and again ‘boiled until it has become enti rely discoloured. The 
precipitate, which has now aetjuived a green colour, is colh‘eted on a filter, 
in order ‘to be treat(?d with hydrochloric acid. The result of the opera- 
tion Is ;i thick red Illfiss, which is dried on a filter, and introduced into a 
flask. This j^ubstanee, tr('ate<l with a little ether, yit‘lds to this 
iluid its fats, together with a little colouring matter. Wlam (Uitirely 
free from fat, the colouring inaltta* is dissolvid by boiling alcobol, and 
as soon as this alcohol has*1)ocomc‘ cold, bi i:v mixed wiih ether. Yarious 
su])stan(*es dissolved in the alcohol arc now ]»reci[)itap;:*l, and tlio filtered 
mixture oY rd(*ohol jUKretlier contains the ])ure (‘olouring matter of the 
blood. Tin's is distilled and mixed vvitli'a cei'taiu amount of water, vvlieh 
the colouring matter precipitates in the form of a brownish-black powder, 
which must be thorougldy wa.died with water. 

The hannatine obtained by this proee.ss is perfectly free from fat, and 
entirely soluble in eiber and in boiiing alcohol ; it differs tlicreforo from 
that obtained by Leeann. by another pi*oeess, and w^nich he found to be 
insoluble in alcohol and in ellua', ' 

M. Yerdeil omjdoys a similar method for extracting tlilt colouring 
matter of the bile, or bi/icmlhff'. ' Mt'ssrs. *Verdeil and Ilarley luive 
obtairu'd lii-^'hurrue, or black ]>igment,'frdin. a melanotic tumour by the 
action of dilute acpia jiotassje, a black powder being* left behind wliich 
yielded by invineralion more than I per cent, of oxide of iron mixed with 
trail's of other salts. Tmleed, I>I. V<;rde‘il has observed that eolonriiig 
matters are constmitly ooml.uned with iron. Their static in this eombiiia- 
tion must be veiy peculiar, as they become entirtdy soluble in ether. 

Idle latter jiari of the third volume is dtwoted to the dcserijjtion of 
the accidental immediato [irinciples, and those of donbiful existmice. 
Tt opens to tl)*' iv.vestigator a wide field of inquiry, wliich, eareiiilly 
followisl up, can hardly fail leading to interesting discov(‘i*ios. This 
part of tin; treatise, is moreover A^abiable, as it shows the mistakes fill Ion 
into by many chemists, who have too hastily and prematurely assigned 
the raidc of immediate ])rinciples to substances which a more timrough 
ij^vestigation has proved to have no cdaini whatever to be considered as 
belonging to this important portion of organized matt nr. 
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1. Ih la Prostitution dans hi Fide dWhjor d^^pnis la Conqurtn. Par E. A . 

PafUTKSNK, Chevalier d(j la Legion (riluiineiir, Dooteiir on Mo<locine, 
ite. — Pttrft, 185)i. j)|). 231. 

Prostitution in the (Jitu of Ahjhirs since the (hnqnesL By E. A. DucaTESNE. 

2. Die IWlineo* t^fjphitis/raqn, \^)n Du. S. Nku^MANN, Vdr.siUemhnn dcs 
arztlichcn Coniites (le.s Berliner G(^saudh(nt.sl^^l(\g(na!ft^‘i^.s. — Berlin, 

1851 p)). 74. . /# 

The Berlin Syphilis Questhrn, By Dr. f>. Neum.vnn^. 

3. Die Prostitution in Berlin, a, s, to. Von Bii. J. BiaiKEND. — 

ErhiKjvn, 1850. 8vo. • • • 

Pro:stitution in BvAin^ <to. By Dr. Fii. J. Beiirend. , 

Many, on turning over tlu^sfi pages, vro fiu.*l asstired, will ask, to what 
])nr|)os(^ so lengthy a revi(‘w of a snhject rarcily’hronght hclore. tin* Brit ish 
nKuligal ])ul)lie/ Why occupy so much space with an analysis of works, 
the olnt'f int(a;est of whi('h-niay ijp[)ear t(» Ixi local ? Wl^ let‘l, lluai, in some 
dcgive called on to preface* tills article with a declaration ol’ the opinion, 
that f‘AV f?nhjcets ht5.ve such intimate moral afid ])hysicid relations with 
ll»e well heing of*maii, and demand more earnestly tlie atttmtiork f>f the 
jiliysician find the staU^srnaii. 

Prostitution apjiears to» hayo existed from time immemorial, and has 
had for many eeiitnrics a disease cminccted with it, whose liamd'nl cfKM;t< 
are nof. limited to an individual, to a lamily, or to a gcncivition : elll'cta 
wlikh are rc'adily propagated, wid(*ly spread, yet witli .fiid) diilieulty 
eradicated, that they are too often tin? indirect caus(;s of d(*stroyed 
jihysieal and mental health, of pr(*rna.ture deatli, of lunacy, idiocy, 
and suicide. 

There? are hut few diseases which have passed through so searching an 
investigation, or Avlmse tn’atment lias fornu'd tin* subject of so mucli 
<lehal.e, y<‘t to the j»ossihlli(y of the prevention of wdiiiii, alimition lias 
heeii in this country so little directed. Some unaccountahle o\a*rsight or 
(‘(juallv iiK^xplicahle dislike, has, with rare exceptions, caused evi'ii medical 
men to avoiil dealing ])nblicly and )»oldly with this snifject. The neei\s.sity 
of removal of jihysical nuisances has with some diilieulty heeai foi’ccd 
on our attention; while moral tilth is allowed to roproducti itself to siudi 
a degree, that its^fl’ogress must be cheeked, or generation after generation 
will suiter for our ajiathy. 

The ]»vactico of })rostitu(.ion lioih produces and pro]>aga.tcs discast*, 
and it is on this plea Ave solicit the attention of the prof*ssioii to 
the snbje(it of this revicAV. We eiul(?a*A'our neither to exeiise ma* 
defend prostitution, but as to onr jirofession is tm tj‘ust(‘d the drdy of 
attending to the physi(ral well-b(*ing of man, avc; are o1>liged to taki? man 
as Avc lind him, and/mdeavonr to obviate, as best we may, the elfects of a 
cause that theologians and l(?gi.slators have failed to remove. We then?- 
fore purpose using the space allotted to ns, in discussing tlm justifiability, 
and <lernonstrating the means u.scd on the Continent for limiting the 
propagation of syphib's. 

25---\iir. 
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In order to limit the extension of syphilis, wo must cither prevent 
illi(!it int(jrcoin-se, or use means for inimciliately discovering when the 
disease <‘xists. I'herc are but few wliose igiiovauee of the organization of 
man is so gre^at as to permit them to indulge in tlic utopian belied’, that 
it is possible, by Acts of Parlianient, to jn-ovtiiit the illifdt ^intercourse of 
the sexes. However, the experiment has been tried. In "Denmark, for 
examjdo, such enactments as the frdlowing have boon inride: — [I ik the 
Danish Code, under Chris. V., lh)ok vi., Chap. 1:5, Ai-t. 30.) A>iy males 
fouml in brothels, are ordered, for th<.‘ Drst offence, to bo ]uinislied 
with eight days’ ihl^risonment ; for the second offence, with double that 
}ninisbmi'nt. Any woman found in a brothel is orilered to bo fIogg(*d, or 
confined in the Bpinning-house. By Art. o, it^is enacted that tlie owner 
or kee[u‘r of a hrotliel .shall oe llogggd, and ^ait out of tlio province in 
which he resides. .By magisterial proclamation, dated J^>penliagen, 27tli 
J uly, I 7 28, it was enacted^ “ that no soldier or .sailor should have in his house 
or .s(irviee an unmarried w<imau ; ’ and by royal order of 23i*d Hovembor, 
17 i^% no publican was allowed to have more than om; lemale at liis bar, 
and she must have attained the age of twenty-four years. Tliesi;, luid a 
long list of other ciiactineuts, of so stringent a character, ihat they must 
have interfered with xhe liberty of m,>b only wonusi suspected of ])i-nstitu- 
tion, but also the community generally, were enforced by oi*ller dated 
4th A]wih 1809, and again in August 29th, 1829. Is CopeuhagiMi, then, 
a model moral city ? — does )>rostitution exist in the kingd(/.u of Den- 
mark ? It not only exists bub with the fj^regi'ing n^gulatious still on its 
statute hooks, prostitution is legalU^ tolerated, ami the extension of 
syjdiilis is ])n)vid(.ul against in a maimer that will be b'ereaftor sliown. 

But h‘t it Ye fora moment sujiposed that it were ]>ossible to enact and 
enforce measures that would e/Iectually pnjvent |)ublic or open jirostitu- 
iioii ; as a seijuenco*, ])rivate or claudestmo ])rostitution, a Uir more de- 
moralizing evil, would be pro]>ortionately increased. All who have 
thought seriously on our social system must have b(‘e.n surprised to Ihul 
how largo a mass of illegalities or of immoralities are overlooked, in order 
to keep society i ogojrlier, Maii’.s weaknesses or faults eeaso to be seriously 
dangerous to society as soon as they are known. 1'’ho more secretly crime 
is accomplished, the greater tlio danger; and any enactment that tends ta 
necessitate secrecy, endangers society more than noon-day crime. 

With the admission, tlien, that it is impracticable, and perhaps even 
not desirable, to prevent ])ublic prostitution, it a]>pcars to ais to be 
the duty of the profession to recommend, and of the government to 
legiilize, measures whereby this iie<x*ssary evil can be kept within 
certain limits, and by wliich the origin of disease can be di.scovercd, and 
its [iropagation jireveiited. Disease of this class cannot be detected 
without ail examination, which cannot he enfonred without a control 
over thost^ whoso habits dispose them to infection ; and to carry a control 
into effect, u registration of prostitutes is necessary. It may ]>e objected, 
that the h^gislature cannot interfere with the persona I liherty of any sub- 
ject, so long as the individual does not act contrary to th(^ laws of tho 
realm, and thereby endanger the well-being of society. In this, as in 
many other cases, society may be endangered without the breach of any 
existing statute ; wore it not so, our judicial system would have arrived 
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at perfection ; and if it bo adinitttjd that prostitution belongs to this 
category, there can be Jio doubt of the necessity for an cnaotnieiit against 
it. The details ol a control over pr()stitution need not form the subject 
of separate articles (»i a loll, anymore than thtj (\)ininissionei's of Sewers 
rerpiire a iiew#clause for e.icli clearage. The objea^t wj)iild be coni])lett‘ly 
''a.cco;nplishe<l I)y its being enacted that prostihition, meaning tliereby th*o 
doiuanding or receiving of money for sexual intercourse', is^aCriunmif a(;t 3 
and ^-bat as a jainislnnent, tin' individual shall be jdaced muler Ihe control 
and sarveUlancjt of a (U)inmission, and the eoiuTnisjion^be authorized 
to make such an^augements as may be coiisidm-ed ma'i^saiy for the iiublic 
s^dety. • It would be premature to enter more fully into a descript iim ol' 
the system of control thjit might adoptal in this eountiy ; suilice it 
that we can, when called Aii, 4jring. ftn wara a plan whereby tlie civil 
liberty of the woinan may in a gn.'at dtgree be })reserve(], amj the public 
4>c at tlie same time protected. 

Finally, taking our stand on^tlie high princi))le,tliat wliatcver is likely 
to comln^M' to the liappine.ss of man deserves to' be heard by iililll, wu enter 
on oyr ilescription of what has bee n done on tin.' Continent to i»revent the 
proj>agation of syphilis. ■ ^ 

■ 

Th' control of rri)diU(llon. in ]k)^in ., — Umb*r theeliiefof police and by 
tl)e a(lvic('. of l)r^]lehr(‘iul, ilierc.* has been formed a. eommission f^r moral 
police {divJvonun.Uvon fiir SilU:,t, ri>H'j>i), consisting of— 1 st, The cl)iefof 
police as |»r('sideut; i^nd^ Tln^ medical coiinsidor of the ceiitral }w)lice 
board; 3rd, The clnc^f physiclari Ur sanitary })()lic(,‘ ; Itb. The chief j)hy- 
sieian for nii>ral liunuiiu* police, umba* whose* imnu'diate direction 
coi^es wlmic.ver relates to pr<»stitution, ttc. ; 5tl), Ten pliysiaaiis. to eadi 
of wlioni a part of the city is assigned, whose dulies are to examine the 
women living in the brothels in* llu'ir districts, and to att(i)id in rotation 
every day for two hours at the olHce of tin.* (’onnnission, in ord(‘r to 
examine the womeJi who ])res(‘nt themselves; they avi' also called by tin' 
police to all cases of scmti^ ueeidents, vi(dent d<‘aths, ite , and attend the 
police gratis ; Ctli, Four surgeons to assist the pliysifaan^ 

3'bis commission lias divided jirostitntion in Inadin into two kinds, 

I he tolerated or public, the nou-toli;rated or secret, and to the first ot 
those wt; will now direct attention. 

Tolf.ratf'd nr Pnhlic J'rostitntion. — ^VIiene\^r any one dc‘sh‘es to open a 
liouse for tlie reception of prostitutes, a]»plieati«»if is made at tlie ollice wf 
tlie comuiissioii fo^ a copy of the ‘ rie(piest,’ which is to be filled up, 
signed, and returned to the ollice ; and as tins document contains some of 
the most important I’cgulations, we give a compli?te ti’a,nslatiun of it 

request from (,\)inmissioii for floral Police^ pcnnissioii In let in No,^ — in 
— strc(?t, funiislu'd rooms to women wlio live by ])n»slijiiiion. IT iliis mpicst be 
granicil, 1 hereby bind invsclf to fullil ihc hdlowiag conditions: 

“ 1. I shall consider tliis permissmii ys a concession wliicli (lie conimissioji (*aii 
at any momeiit willidraw or modify, wiihoiil iny haiing the ligiil to inquire their 
reasons lor so doing. * 

“ 2 . I ill not admit any woman inio this lionsc nithoui having received, for 
lier in particular, the otlicial form of jicrmission from the CH)tnmission ; nor will I 

♦ and followin;; ro^inl«tioTis an* not a<ltiiitU‘d into general circulation, and we arc 

indebted to the kindness of l)r. lU!l\rend for copies of tUcui. 
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nflow any oilior persons c^ccepfing tlie women for whom T have rceeivcd such per- 
mission to live therein; and if I act otherwise I sliall pay to the commission 5Z. 

“ :i. I promise not to have any other than women servants, and not to employ 
as a. servant anyone who has not attained forty years of a^e, under a tine of 7/. IOa*. 

k I promise; not to allow any woman or any man under twenty years of age 
t ) outer t his house, under a tine of 7 /. 10^. 2 

“r>. In the aforesaid house tliere shall he no noise or tinnnlt whereby the 
neiglihonrhood may be i neon venie need; if T have ^iven rise to sneh noise, or if it 
appears that*, in tne event of its being caused by others, T did not do everything in 
m.y power to previmt the. saim*, f shall pay a tine of from ] 5.?. to 15/., besides 
naninierating in fulHot! all dajuages that may have been made during the; tnmuJt. 

“ r>. f promise not to keep any spirituous drinks in this house, nor to allow any 
to be brought into it, iior to sulfcr any daneiug or music tlicreiu, under a tine of 
from lo-v. to 7/. 10.V. 

“ 7. 1 ])romis(? that the street door shall be lA'pt'shut during the day and night, 
and if it. lx* a^ any lime Ibujid open T will pay a tine of 1.5.v. to 

“S. I promise that the windows shall l)e left and retained in the condition which 
is onhnvd a?nl apj)rov(’d ^f by the eomniission;' and 1 will pay a fine of from 15 a*. 
to .‘ittv. for every ar))ilrary alt mat ion or neglect of these aiTaugenu’uts. 

W. I promise not Jo make any alteration in tin* interior or exterior of this 
hn\iM\ witinmt pn'vlously aecpiainting tin* eommissioii and obtaining the it per- 
mission to make it, inidtir a lint* of 15^. to 7(. Itty. 

“ It). I promise that none of the women who live in this house shall appear at 
the street-door, n<»r iu any nuVilie gard<*n or oth(‘r place* of prtblie ainuscnu‘nt, nor in 
any danmng-rooins nor pnhiie walk; and if one or more of them are s(*en in any of 
these places, whether they be there with or without iny knowh'dge*, V will j)ay a 
line of la.v. to lUKv. ’ , 

“11. I ])roinis(* that none of those*, women shah go on a jouni(*y out of the city, 
or on any party of ph*asur(*, withoeil having previously ohla-i’.n'd Urn ])c;nnis,sion of 
tae KHimniissioUj and its being made as tiny direel; ninler a line of 15 a‘. to 71. Ith*. 

“ J"i. J engage, oeit ejf the* agre*eim*iit that is maele bet we'on me anel tht^se \ve)liien, 
to proviele them wo'th lodging, board, attenelaiiee*, and elothing, all of whieh sliall be 
snlm et to the inspe*e.*tion eif the eominission, whom 1 will inform of all e*]iange*s 
maele; in iln se* re'sptxls; niide*r a tine of 15.v, to tjOy. 

“ K>. 1 promise to liave a list of prices print eel, a copy of whieh I will give the 
eommissiein; and incase of my demanding or receiving more* tliaiiis tlu'reiji stateel, 
I will pay a tine of 15.vu to tittv. 

“ 1 k 1 will not allow any of these women to incur debt fejr mure than three 
poioiels, uuelm* a line of I?t}.y. to tiO.v. 

“15. 1 promise neit to use any bodily ])imishmcut with these wenuen, nen* to 
eonliiic uor use any vieihniee towards them, uuelm' a tine of from 1.5 ,y. to 7L 10,v. 

“jt). 1 promise; not to alleiw- any (mode) enter IhivS house from one o’clock at 
iiiidnight until the; mornintj, und(*r a fine of ]5.v. to tJOs. 

“17. I ju'omise that the; women shall Jive in all respects Avith, and have evTry 
right contained in, the ‘ IJook of Uegedations/^ that they shall preserve tliegivatest 
personal cleauliiu'.ss, and if any of t hem become sick, I will immeeliatedy inform the 
attending physician, ns well as the eominission; 1 will ospeeially direct, my atten- 
tion to the diseove.Ty of syphilitic disease anel of se*a})ie*s in tJicse w'omem; and, 
slioulet eitlier come to my know^fedge*, 1 will innno(liate*ly inform t he attending 
physician and tin; commission; further, I will uot iu su(;h a case allow' any one to 
visit the w'omaii until she be examined by Ihe physician or removed to an lios])ital. 
Por any trausgrcssieni of these points I will pay a tine of from I5,v. to 15/., in 
addition to which, I will defray the expenses of any one who may have thereby 
become diseased. 

“18. I shall inform t.ho commission if any of f liese; w'onicn become pregnant; and 
if I omit to do so, I xvill pay a tine of from 15/. to 30/. 

* See p. 119 for these regulations. 
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“19. I promise that the oxaiiiiuai ion of Die women and of the house can he 
made at any hour of the day or niglit by the oonunission, llu^ attending pliysieian, 
or police onicers; that I will in every way facilitale the making of lln^se nxamina- 
tioiLs, and provide for the pliy.sieian l)ie j)reseril)ed instruments, vessels, iV:c. For 
every omission,, or even iiegl(‘et. in Iln‘se, respects, I will pay a. tine of 15.s\ to ()0.v. 

^ “ 20. I promise to oldain from each of the women living in this lionse, with the 
exception ot seiwants, from six to nine, .shillings ner month, and pay the amount 
half-y(‘arlY to tin? chief fund of the. police; shonhl any woman reHnse or negle(*t to 
pay this monthly subscription, I engage to pay the s'airn^, consiihu’ing her as my 
debtor. " /# 

“21. Tliisistothe cfhict, that the monthly sub.scri])tiou cniilh's the w'omen, 
when affected with syjdiilis, to free treaiinent and .siip]H)riin hospital, and that the 
owner of the hoiise ha.s no cl^ini on this imnn^y. 

“22. 1 promise tliat, in cawi ;yjy of these w'oTnen are. ill of any other Ilian 
v'Cnereal dis(;a.s(‘, if tln^y become pregnaiiT, ite , T will provide them with medical 
Ijtteudancc and support, or llnj (Hjinmissioii can dediK‘1 the expen.^es from (lie 
security money. , 

“2.‘k On the granting of lids request 1 will pay (nn*(‘*and for ever, to llie chief 
fund of the police, the sum of lificen ]>(uiiids, and will not under an_v (nieiim- 
slance.s demand that iliis nioiiev be relunuMi to me; willi tins one exei'plion, that, 
W'ithin a. haif-year from tlie gi*;inting^()f this refjuesl, I be obliged from iiufoivseen 
iiiid iniiivoidablc drcumslaiiccs U) jjin*. ii|) llif. iicniiisMim. * 

“ 2 k In order to secure (he j)aYmenl. of the lines.l promise, williin three il.iys 
from the. granting oj* Iliis rerpiest, to d<‘posit in the chief fund «)f tin*, police Hie 
sum of furly-iivc pounds, as seeiirily which is to be n'turned on the eondilions 
coiilained iif elaus(‘ number 2.’), or in thy (‘V( nt of my giving up tliis Iioii.m* and 
aeling tow'ards the women Tis direeted, of wliieh 1 w'ill giv^t' the eommi.ssion at 
least three AV(‘ek. s’ notice. For this 1 ii^iall not se(‘k (o have this 15/. r(M,ui’n(‘d to 
me, if I rclain one of^ion? of Ihese women, ainl for them 1 shall submit to tln^ 
reguj'dions of tin! commission. • 

“25. All the abovomentioiK'd lines A'C. aw ijonqdidely iiidi-jiendent of tlie h^gal 
pnnishnieiils for olfcnec's and erinu'S* I am anumalile to the eouinutn laws against 
sci'rel pro.stitut ion, against jmblie ju’o.sl it nt ion Jm posit ion, secret ih'livmy.t lie pindue- 
tion of abort ion, X:c.; and should I, forany olleme or crime, suffer lugvil punishment., 

I sliall consider it as just, if the eomniission withdraw Ilnur pm'inissioii. Further, if 
1 thrice wilfully break the regulations of this eontraei, or act- in diri'ct opjiosivion 
to the urd(‘rs of tin* eomniission, llnw liave tin* right not* onl;,»t o w itlnlraw this 
pi'niiisslon, but I lu'.reby forfeit all claim to the. si’cnrily niomy, wliielris, in tlial 
ca.se, to be u.sed for llu' purposes of iiispeetion and cure. 

“ 20. 1 proiui.se to snlniiil to the opinion of the eomniission on all jHiinis eon- 
neeted with this contract, and in ea.se that 1 e<)»sid(‘r mvstdf aggrieved by I hat 
d('eision, 1 snlmiit to tln^ jurisdiction of tin* chief of jxjiee, wiiose judgmenl sliail 
be linal; if after that 1 liaVe recourse to the civil law, T tliereby lose the right (Tf 
retaining tJic permissitm. 

“ 27. The commission lias the right of receiving all linos ineurred under the 
regulations of this contract, without having rceuur.se to tin? usual forms of law; 
and I. engage to raise tlic security money to its original ainoniit within three, days 
after it lias been redinril by tlie deduction from it^of tin*, liin's. • 

“ Finally, in tin*, event of my failing to fnltil the la.st eondilion, I Iier(*])y forfeit 
all claim to the forty- five pounds security.” 

It may not bo out of place to otfer liero a few rema.rks on this form of 
th^ request. It will* bo ob.served, tliat tlicse conditions are ottered to 
the comuiksion, lor though the form has been drawn up under their 
direction, still it is a proposition ottered to and not emanating from them, 
which*, if acceded to, they can at any moment withdraw, and thereby close 

* This sum is nut stated in the original, but it varies betwaf n the amounts given above. 
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the house ; while the 4th clause prevents boys or very young girls from 
being admitted. Tim 6tli clause is not put in force, as beer is sold in all 
these houses, and there is but little difficulty in obtaining brandy and 
other spirits; still it is a useful regtdation, as it enables the conunission 
to punish the owner of the house if. any one is proved to have become 
drunk on his premises; the restriction regarding dancing and music is 
never enforced The regulation respecting the closing of the street door, 
clause 7th, is strictly acted up to, that it is at all times necessary to 
i‘ing to obtain adi;‘|ssion, and on entering, it is immediately (dosed, as it 
matters not by wlioui it has been left open or even luilatehed, if found so 
the owner is lined, and it is one of the duties of the police to (jnforco this 
regulation. Witli respect to the windows, clause tSih, tlie low'er sash is 
lirmly screwed into the frame so tluit it cannot be opemed, while a wire- 
gau/e scroeji cxtoiuls lialf-way ii]) tla^ window, and renders it in)j) 0 .ssible 
fur those within to be seen from the Q]jtsid(;; the u|)])er sash can be 
opeiKjd to ventilate the room, and the shutt(U’s are closed when tliero are 
liglits within. The value of those and following regulations must bo 
appariMit; we thei’efore pas.s on to tlie 1 4th clause, in wliich the owner of 
the houS(i promises not to allow any of these women to incur debts above 
three ]>ouiids, but, unfortunately, tluibsuiall lino of *‘30^. to GOif. completely 
fails to ensure the fuliilinent of this ])roinjse. 

It may a})pc^ar strange, that wo should attach the greatest importance 
to the most striugcuit (Hiforcement this ]>ramise, for the pidjlie, who 
generally (Consider, or, at U'ast, only siv the ^megj'cat fault in these women, 
often ccmelude, tliat as tluy are understood to liaveM/lust their chara(;tor 
they must as a constMpieiiee luive no eharaeter, e.Kcept it be a bad one. 
Some fejir, and others wiwh not, to look de(‘j)er than their exteiiial 
demeanour, lest perclmnec they may discover that tliesi^ women arc not 
altogether prostitute, while rlui uiajorily, awAi of our* own profession, tind 
it much easier to allow a ])aTt of their lellow-creaturc^ to live and sicken 
and die under the iiurelenting scowl of sucrety, than to study a (juestioii 
whi(ffi socit'ty aji])eiivs to liave proscribed. For our part, Nve fully anticipate, 
and arc ])r(5paved t(i meet, the oj)positiou that any attemj»t to establish a 
system of c(jiitrol and protection for j)ro.stitutcs will (excite; but if wo 
can ])rove by statistics and |)r(»babi lilies, that it has been, and will be 
attended with benclit, o])pt'sition in this as in every (jthor discussion that 
has truth for its basis, fvill cmly tend to excite argument, which will, we 
conlidently believe, establish the ne(;cs.sity of the system, and inevitably 
ensure it support. 

While visitiug those houses, with our kind and tnily humane fiiend 
Dr. Behrend, we have asked these women why they do not seek some 
honojirable occupation, as they can at any moment leave the house, no 
matter how heavily they may be in debt ! [sec regulation No, 1, page 121,] 
and the invariable answer was, “1 must first pay my debts.” But the debts 
increase, and prostitutes do not understand insolvent dtdjtors’ courts, and 
therefore Janguisli on from year to year until all hope of recovery is lost. 
Hence, any system that has for one of its objects the refoimmtiou of these 
woiTKii), should enact, that it be a high, very high ofibuce to give them 
credit, for as long as they can incur debt so long will they remain prosti- 
tutes, even under the most favourable system of control. But to return ; 
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clause the 18th obliges the owner of the Ijoiise, and the woman is equallj^ 
bound by regulation No. 14, ])ago 121, to inform the commission and the 
attending pliysieian when j)regnaney occurs. In sncli oases the sjuxailum 
is not used alter tlje third montli, and at the (‘Xpiration of th(^ sevenui 
she is obliged* to leave tlie liouse; but as she will not be received into 
liospital until the termination ol tlie eighth montli, how is she to live in 
tlic interim ? Foi* this, as tin; state has no provision, /^(fr proati- 

lutes cotm to her aid; a voluntary subscription is made m evmy bro.thel 
in Berlin, and the money thus (jolhicted is given to l^A’; on it she liv(‘s 
until her admission to hospital, it helps or ’ sujijiorts her while 
nursing her (ihild, or jiays for its being nursed, wliihj sln> returns to her 
wretclied life to ])ay off otd jlebts. ami helji o^Iuts in hor turn. With this 
redeeming feature in her fallen natflre, it cannot justly la; said tliat the 
^trail of the serpent has utterly (dliieed all truces trf the beauty find nobility 
of th(j woman’s heart. « 

( Maiise No. liiJias tlie(d1bct of obliging the owner to jireserve complete 
order, and the women aic most serupulunsly cleanly. It is provided in the 

Lh'JnrcIanse, that the ajiplicant tor llie pcTinission shall ]»ay ilfttvn pounds 
to tile chief fund of the p<»lice,*and he is iiitovmed that th(‘ of this 

money is to be gh'gi to the Institution for repentant i^mah's, wliih^ the 
interest -of tlie lortydivo jiounds, lodgi'd as st‘eurity, is also given to the 
institution. Thus, the lirst act of one about to optm a broiled is to 
denounce his mode of life by Jiel{)ing tosu]ij)ort an asylum lor n*p(‘ntants. 
It is provided in clause 2o, •tdia,t« if the owmu’ of the house lie found 
guilty of any oitmee against the common law, lie shall be doubly 
]inyishcd, first by the civil courts, and secondly by the pcyuission bidng 
witlulrawn, or by losing, in some cases, the security, l^aslly, in ordiT 
to prevent any disagreements (diat lu.ay arise bet wcimi the owner c»f the 
house and flic commission, or between the liuincr and the visitors or 
th(j woimai, from furnisliiiig iiilercsting (/) reports fur the daily press, 
the 2()th elaiise endows tin* (.*oiiiinissiun with ihc power of judging all 
eomplaints, and a final /ipja^al can be made lo thii cl. ief of police. 

If the ivtpie.st is granted, the apjilicaiit gets a copy oT a hook printed 
)\y order of tlie coinmission, containing regulations for his conduct; but 
as many of these are similar to ihostj already given iii the form of rccpiost, 
we shall notici^ only the additional rules. • 

• 

Hefjulutions the Prrsou u’ho is alloui d to provide Lodfouj and 
Board for Pi 'osH / ales, 

‘Mth regnhdion. — He shall not .nlhnv billiards, cards, (ir :uiy uIIm*!* g.-unc I o be 
playial in liis ]ioii.s(.‘. 

“alh rcgnlation.— A jiriiilcd list of prices iiin^t he. hung in each room, ;wid llic 
connnission niiisl be furnished willi a ciipy. (U e give, the following as a sjU’cliumi 
of these tariJls: — Kntrain'C, *lh/., for which a cup «)f eonee is giv(‘ii; eoHee, per 
cup, 'b/.; use. of a room for nfleeii niinntes, I5.v.; Inr thirty minutes, 5.y.; tor one 
hour, Itv.; and these, jn’ices include llie coiujianv of one of the w*oni(‘n for tln^ time 
stated.) If there is a higher demand made from a visitor than that slated in the 
tariif, on his reporting it to th(^ eoniinissioii, the ow ner of the house is fined in 
iiceoudance to clause \\\ of his contract. 

‘‘ (ilh vegnhitiou. — The agreement between the owner and ea(4i of the women 
must be written, one copy to be kepi by the owanjr of the house, a second to 
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be given io flic woman, and a third left with the commission. (Ihesc agri‘einenls 
are gcManvilly to the ellect that tlic owner gc-ts two-thirds of what munevs she, g(‘l;s 
• in eonibniniv with the taidif, and for this lie provides her with lodging, board, 
clolliiiig, and atlendanee.) 

“LSth regnlalion.—That the owner of the house must provide an examination 
table of a eerlainlbrng two or liirec speeida, sev(‘ral pounds of rldoridc^ of lime, 
and for each woman, b(;sidcs ])cd and Ijody linen, lie must furnish a w.'jshmg-stajid, 
&i).y a vaginal Syringe., and t wo or tlivee sponges. (Each woman must have a 
separate bed roo nr, so that there eaiinot be more women than there are sleeping 
apartments in these fS^mses; this most sanitary arrangement, though not in the 
M3o<)k of ll(‘gnlatio]is/ is iuvaria])ly enforced by the. commission.) 

** I'ltli regulation. — If it be necessary tliat a woman take outdoor exercise, or 
if she goes out on husiness, sin*, innst he modestly dressed, and the owner of the 
house shall provide a trustworthy man. to,.aceon pany h(‘r and see that sin* does not 
stand ill tlu^ stn.'ct or remain out longer than is necessary for her heallli or 
business. 

“ loth regulation. — Tf a woman wishes aiu*‘ determines to leave her uidaw ful 
course of life, the owner dare not make any attem[)t to ilissnade her from so doing, 
nor dan* he prevent her, as soon as he is uerjuainted with her desire, not even if 
she he his debtor. (Tlie commission fiirtluT enforce, that if she he entirely un- 
provided w'ilh proper eloilui.-}, he must furnish her w ith a suit such ns is worn by 
servants, and send her, iit Ids expense, tojjcr native city, no mutter how remote, it 
may lx*. ) ' • 

‘‘ Killn'Cgllltdioil.— *lf il woman wij^hes to leave this house, in order to eoutijme 
her debauched life elsewhere, .sIkj must lir.st have fullilled tin* eomUtloiis in the. 
WTitteu agreement ('xisliug hetweeu lu'i* and the owner, or slu* may h'uve in ae- 
eordauee vvilli a new }\greemeut voluntarily madtr'bv him; bnt of this Die eommis- 
sion must g(.‘t notice. 

“I71I1 regulathm. — It is rx])eet(‘d that the ow’iu*!* of the house will assist the 
commission ilKiheir ellbrls to bring tho.se wonu'u Iriek to an lumoiirabh^ e()ur.^o of 
life, that he will endeavour to prevent seeret proslittdion, and to trace syphilis to 
its origin. (It jiiii.st he evident that this n‘gUlation i.s only useful inasmuch as it 
expresses the ohjeets for which tlie commission lias been constituted. J” 

The request liaving then been granted, and the owijer ])rovided with a 
copy of these regulations, the bon.se is finally inspected, and if the arrange- 
ments are appro ved of, pcnuLs.sion is given to open it. 

A woman wishing to enter such a tolerated brothel must apply to the 
commission, with ])K)of of lier liaving attained tlie age of twenty, and 
being free from debt, as it i§ the emloavour of the commission to ensure 
that no one is obliged ^to have vectourse to prostitution to free hers(‘lf 
from debt. The regulations are read to lier, she is informed that if 
she enters a brothel, it becomes for her a kind of prison, — in which she 
must submit to the regulations she has just heard; and such arguments as 
the nature of the j)articaJar case suggests are u.sed to induce lier to change 
her resolution. In tlie evtnit of her adhering to her wisli, she is examined, 
and if found liealthy, her name, age, residence, birth-place, and personal 
appearance, are noted, so that she can be readily ideutifiod ; she then 
obtains the written jienuissiou to enter such a lirothel, and is given a 
book containing the following regulations, in which ‘her name is written 
in full. 


t 
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“ Pules for the women who have not been iuduced hj the most urjicut 
persuasions to leave their tlrhanahed course of life^ and are therefore 
jjlaced under legal inspection, ^ 

Ish TUc nelson can at, any limn Inavc iii which, hy permission of iho 

rommissi()n,'stict)btaiiis board and Iodising, as soon as sIkj has ^hc earnest iutenl ion 
of li’ailin^ a lawful and honourable course of Life; nolhini; can oblige her to remain, 
neither oldij^ations nor debts to the owner or 1n any other persiyi, and in such a 
ease she shall have llie neeessary pndeetioti and assist, anee from the eoinndssiou or 
from ilie, civil ptdice, of the district in which she lives. ^ ^ 

"'2iid. If a. woman wishes to leave a hoiisi* in order to.ci<fi‘i!inu(‘ lier debamdied 
life in another, she can only do so after havin.*^ fullilled the tenns of the written 
agreement bctwTcn her and the (jwner, or by liis ptTinission; Iln‘ commission rese.rv<‘, 
to themselves the vi^ht of ^nu^kin^ exceptions t(f this rule, in the event of Mie 
woman dc'sirin*^ to Leave on aeeouut of lier haviui»- l)een hodily ill-used by the. 
owner, or for otlier important and well-founded reasoiii*; but of all such elian^vs 
the eommission must, no<iee. ^ ^ • 

“ :b’d. If a woman obtain the aid of the eommissioii, Jtnd after h‘aviiii'’ a brothel 
nndor pretence of follow iii^^ an hoiionra.bh‘. eours(‘ of* lib', d(‘vote herself to seerc't 
proslilntion, she. shall be (ninliiied for three months in the, 1 U)nse of ( ‘orreet urn, and 
at the expiration of tliat. period, she shall be delaineii IIk'ic nnl ii slu* desiri's and 
obtains an honest employ's menl, Ik* iiitt) the eharuv ol‘ her family, or sent lo 

her native eily. , * . • . . 

1th. Tlie poli(*e of eaeli district shall, from time to lime, impiire if the women 

have any (*aiis(; of cumplaiut, vUiieli they or llie alleudini'* iiliuieiau wiH receive 

and eomnufliieale to the eommission. 

“nth. The woman is hem'by ^erioiMy eanlioned ai**ains1 ejil(‘rin.u: into mueb 
debt, as she is n'sponsible for j’dl lialiitilies, and is tiu'rehy lirouu-ld into a state of 
(i('p('ii(l('n(‘e which g'rffTTly inerc'ases the ditlieidlies ot lu'i* retormation. 

‘ibth. The owner of the house must be obeyed in all lhal relers lowin' earryini^ out 
the retaliations of llie commission r(‘lali\i‘ to llie order and decorum of his Iiohm*; 
the. women must not appear at the ;*lr('(‘l dotn* or at ihe windows, nor allcmipt lo 
allraet the jiassers-by with words, t’esi arcs, iVe.: ami should ajiy woman act eoii- 
Irarv to tliesi; n'tulations, she shall, for Ihe liisl olfenei', Ix'. punished w it h im- 
[)risoniiieiit for lliive days on liread and water, and for each vi'pi'^llion of tin'. olVenee, 
w ilb (u<^ht. or more days. 

7th. Thai they sllall not appear in ihe .stri'els, or in any plafj>of [iiiblie amuse- 
ment, under a ])eualty of tliree days’ imprisonment. 

Sth. That any necessary out-of-door e\(‘reise must be inadci in conformity with 
iT^idatioii lLth,*p. i^iO; and she incurs inijnisonmeni by any bieaeh of these 
diri'etions. • . . 

“ tith. She, shall not practise any deception nr extortion a.:j:ainst those wlio visit 
hi'r, for wlweh, as xvt'll as for theft, proeiiralion, reeeplion of stolen gouil.s, fraud, cV:<\, 
she shall be punisbe^ with more than usual severity. 

“JOth. That she shall preserve the I'reatest ])ers(mal cleanliness ; that duniii; 
each nu'Mstriial period she shall not allow any one It) visit her; that it .'^lie h«i in 
any way ill, lias anv sw'clling’, ulcer, discharge, &o., she shall immeilialely inlorm 
the owner of the house and the ntlenilin^^ physician. In tlu'. event of her aetin»- 
contrary to this rei^ululion, and thereby assistiniji; in the exti'iision ot disease, she 
sliall lie sent to the workhouse for froin six lo twelve mouths. 

“ 1 1th 12tli. In these reiculat ions, she. is ordered to pay [)arheular attention 
to the detection of goyorrlnea, syphilis, and scabies, ami is n'liuaed to tlic last paj^es 
of the hook, where then^ are iiistnudions for the detection of these diseases in both 
sexes, and also for the disc-overy of pre<,niniiey. 

13th. This rule is a repetition of Ulaiises 20 and' 21, p. 117. 

‘‘ l4tli. If she suspects or know's that slu'. is nrcicnant, and does not inform llic 
owner of the. hmise and ihe at tending |)]iysieiaii, she shall be most severely punished, 
according to the law against^ the coneealineiit ot pregnancy. ^ 
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• AftcT oacli mcnsinial period, slie shall lake a bath, or wasli Ihc entire 

body; and aHer evrry coitus slic shall wash, and inject a solution of chloride of 
lime; the syriuf^es, si)onges, solution, &c., will be provided by the owner of 
the house. 

Idth. She iimsi submit to, and on no accoiinf he absent from, the ordinary ex- 
aminations of the visiting ])hysician, nor from any extraordinary (*xj1miiyit.ions, which 
can he made as frequently as, and id. whatewer tiim*, the commission may direct. 

“ 17th & ISlh rnles are to the <'t1e(;1, that the. com mission will ae( as .‘irlutratovs 
h' tween IIkc wo?nen <nid the owner, but that, so long as the.y remain In this house, 
til ‘y jin; under the eoulrol of tlu^ (‘ominission, whose regidiitioiis if they violate or 
ri'fuso to obey, they\diall la* jdaend in eoiilinement.’^ 

Tlaving ciitiU'od a tolorjitcd lirollioh the prostitute i.svisit<n1 twice every 
week by tlio attending ])hvsie.ian, on which o,eoasions the exainiiuitions 
ai^o thus coiuliieti'd. A woman enters thonuiom used for the exam illa- 
tion, gives the book of the regulations, in which her name is written, to 
the physician, who c'Xiiinimis liei hands for sciibies, then the mouth ana 
pharynx. ; lastly, the vagina iiivai*iahl\% excepting during the jH*nods of 
jirognam^y, witli the specvilum : her book remains with the physician. 
Another enters, ju^id thus the examination is eontinued ; Ihially, the 
physician counts the books, to s<‘ti if ho has ('xaminedl all tin* women in 
tin; liousc, and writes^ Ikis reporl,. ^Phls is Ibrwanh'd i lu! same day, to the 
chief physicuin ; and if ar.y one lias been reported diseased, slie is imme- 
diat(dy.sent to hospital, wliieh she cannot leave uiitK a notice of lier 
being perfectly cured has bt^eii sent to the commission. 

Such are tlu^ regulations for toierat(;d ]»rqstitation, and the commission 
lias most Immanely onaotc<l, tliab no debt or obligation can retain th<^ 
women in tin*, lioiise as soon as they intend to enter on a ju-oper eonrse of 
life ; but tluy do not leavi', except in rare cases, and oi’ten return to 
their old habits; to prev<.‘jit wbicli, the third of these last regulaticms has 
been instituted. We are, however, disposeil to believe, that })unishment 
and ndbnuation staml much less fiHxpicnlly in the relation of cause to 
ellect than is generally supposed, runishment may prevent a repetition 
of the act, from tear of the consequences; but in the majority^ of cases, the 
ingenuity is tiuKcd to discover how the <*rime can lie rejmaied without 
detection: and if this supposition he applied to cases such as the jirescut, 
it will liocomc highly pruhahle that the most lenient measures would be 
most elfectual in rcibrming the immoral tendencies of these wmnen. IVue 
it is, tliat in all efforts at reform, we are often obliged to argue and 
XYork as it wvw backwards, directing our energies to prevent the effects, 
in the hope of binng thus indirectly cuiabled to remove', or at least ojipose, 
obstacles to the action of the cause; but it wouhl be probably more 
effectual if we <lirectcd more attention than has been hitherto done to 
discover and remove the causes of crime. TJie caution in Rule 5, j). 121, 
againi&t tlicir entering Into 'too much debt, on account of its placing 
obstacles in the w'^ay of their reformation, can have no eilcct on those who 
do not desire such a change. It matters not liow anxious awonian may 
be, either to reform her life or avoid the payments of* her debts, she will 
not venture to leave as long as she is in debt to the owner, as she is well 
aware, that although she can leave to-day, he can prosecute her to-morrow 
for debts incurred in his house. How can she meet his demand ? Her 
most direct, easiest, and habitual way of obtaining money, ia now interdicted, 
midcr penalty of a long io-prisoriment, as laid down in Rule 3, p. 121. The 
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comuiis.sion camiot pay lier dehts, or they would be holding out a proiniuJu 
for crime; thus she is, in point of fact, obliged to remaiii until slu^ has 
paid her debts. There is but one means for avoiding this evil, naimdy, by 
declaring the women non- responsible for debts incurred while Jiving i#* 
such a house ;*/orbidding the owmu*, under a lieavy ptuudty, from giving 
Ifliem any credit; a.nd enforcing that all clotlies worn by tiu? women shall 
be ])rovided for them gratuitously by the owner of tbc bouse. Under 
this or some other regulation, by which it would be rendered 'impossible 
for prostitutes to obtain credit, we might reasonably ho^^ tor the reforlna- 
tioii of some, and the moral improyement of many. * 

We shall next consider — • 

Non^oleratf^l ov Chii^ihMine Vroslilution, * 

The class of women who come under this diwsiou arc who live 
sc])arately in tlieir own aj):i 4 tm(mt.s. and curresi)ond to Lch Filler 
Jsoh'i's' of Paris. After having reported and briuight under tlu? control 
of the commi.s.sion the most not(»rions of th(‘si‘ women, civil jioliec 
proed*ed in tluur seart^h, ami if a woman is oliserved* to be friupiently in 
the street at night, di*oss«‘(l ii^ a m.-iniuM* very dispvoportimiate* to her 
station in llfo, .shtiuhl information o^ other < ir«Mint-.t;U u i<ii<if;:mse her to ho 

suspected, an imjjiiry is made into her oeenpaiion, means of KuI»sistcnoc, 
those who visit her, Nvith whom she a^soidaies, lier geiionil eliaraeCer, &e.; 
a report is then laid bel'ore the <‘ommission, iunl if they considei’ iluTi^ is 
gooil n.'ason to suspect her of^Iiviug by s(*eret [)rostituti(m, sIk* is brought 
to tile ollieo of the (;(i*umission and examiiUMl ; if found in health, hm* name, 
age, residence, tVe,, are (Mitered in the Ib^l Hook, or hook of llm siisjieeted, 
umt she is cautioned that the [loliee know Ihm* mode of lif?^ and, if slio 
does not alter, she will be ]»laee(J. under tin' eommission. 1.1 sh(3 ('(unes a 
second time nmhir tJio Jiotkto ol the polict', fn* drniik(Miii(.‘ss, Xu;., or it, on 
the first (examination, she is Ibund diseascil, aftiM* Ix'ing s»Mit to iiospital 
slic is (Mirollcd on the lllack liook, or book of 4*vmtrol, \vhleh contains her 
personal doscri[)tion and liistorv, with tlu* iva^mis for ht.‘r HTing ius(.-vilH.Ml. 
She must now atunid to be examined, once a wienk, at the olliee ot tlu; 
eoiiiniission ; and if she fails to be piesent at the it])j)oint.e(l time, she incurs 
ini|n'isonment troin one day to four weeks, according to the ffecpience ot ^ 

tlie otlence. These examinations, made b )4 tlie pliysieiau that day on 

duty, in the piusencc of tluj ehud' physician, wfeo has to eouiilt'rsign all 
orders to’ hosjiittd, etc., are conducted iii the following manner. On 
(Mitering the waiting-room, txudi woman is given, by the ]M>liec ofli(XM* in 
attendance, a small book, in which hei* name, residiMiee, birth-phu.^*, age, 
religion, size, .height, complexion, colour of her liair, (.‘y(-s, vti*.., are in- 
serted; with this slie enters tlic inner joom, gives the bo(»k to the 

physician, who proceeds with the exauiinatiim as stated at ji. 122 ; he 
then marks her book, ijaclileaf of whicdi is siuiilar to the following: 


DATE. 

iiK-scfir. 

SICNATlMMi; OF PHYSICJAX. 

! i 

1 April 17. 

II. (for healthy.) | 

1 

A. U. j 

t 1 
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* On leaving, she refcnrns the book to tlie policeman, who, seeing it 
marked “ healthy,” allow.s her to depart. Meanwhile, another woman has 
been e-v.'imincd, found, diseased, ami her book is thas tilled u]) : 


pATE. 

BESULT. 

V 

STUNATIJRE OP PHYSICIAN. 

# 

AprilJ7. 

S. (for Syphilis,) 
or 

0. (for Gonorrlioja,) 
or 

Sc. (for Scabies.) 

1 

A. 13. 

— 


On giving .^-lie book signed to the poliiicraaiiy he informs her that she 
must go to hospital; and at the tcnniuatioii of the examinations, all 
those who liave been r('j)oi*te(l diseased are eon ducted there under thecar(i 
of one of the olHcers of the eonimission. As the women return their 
books to the policeman, he marks them as liaving attended in the registry; 
and .should one bo found to be absent, she i>s, on the same day, arrestiMl 
and [)laced in ccu'.tlneinent. If one ef these women bo ill, she must send 
information to tliat (jilectlo the ollico; she, is visited same day by the 
]}h.ysician of that di.strict, and sent to ho.sjutal ; but if ,sbe has feigned 
illni'ss, sht^ is forthwith airested ; and this has been so strictly {ictod upon, 
that the attendance is almost invariably rcgnlaih 

Such are the regulations for puhiic and secret pvtstitiition in the city 
of Berlin. We have given a detaili*d, and, wtj believe, complete account 
of this systeiA', as, after a careful study of the sub j(‘ci, find luiving seen the 
systems of Austria, .Belgium, Fnince, in operation, we foinid it to he 
tlic ino.st erticieiit and liimiam;. 

It may Jiot be uiiinieresting here to mention the relative inmiber of 
prostitutes in Berlin. 


Ill 1819, tj^ip population of Ilcrliii was ‘123,90i2 

Till- male populai ion over 1 0 years of age Avas .... 131,772 
The iTiniiber of military (not iiieluded iu ihe abovti) . , 19,030 

Total males 153,802 


91ie iinmber of tolerated brothels is now 20 

I’lie nunibiT of prostitutes ill lliese brothels . . . . 225 

The number ot “ non-toieraleii” prostitutes un(1(*r the 

superintendence of the jiolice 510 


If wo say, then, that there are 7C5 prostitutes actually known to the 
j>olico/tbis gives one prostitute to every 201 males (including the milibiry). 
As, however, the total number of clandestine pi’distitutes is not yet known 
to the police,, the relative projmrtion of prostitutes is somewhat more 
than this. 

It is at all times exceedingly difficult to demonstrate the effects of a 
control such as that we are discussing, a.s it has been hitherto found 
impossible to detenninc accurately the amount of syphilis that c:3lists 
among the mixed and migratory inhabitants of capitals. We have for* 
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tuuately been favoured with a statistic of the cases of syphilis among tli6* 
troops in E^crliii, which fulfils all that is nooossary to secure the eorroet- 
iicss of conclusions deduced from it. It must be observed, tint the 
number of soldiers is fixed, and that the same cor[)S are permanently 
duty in Berlin ;*farther, these statistics havt? not b:Hm collected for the pur- 
pose of proving or disproving the clfioa -.y of the system of ct)ntroI, as the 
registry of the Military Hospital has aitbrded the re<piired data. 

'^Report . — To the Itoyal Connulssiou for Moral P(;ll(;c in lW*liiL • 

“ In answer to tlie letter of the royal coniinissioii, d i!(Hr.V|)ril T 

have to re]V)rt that, among othm’ IhiimN, we have ()l)served, iluriii.^ t lie last l'e\v 
years, a roinarkalile, diminution^of syphilis aauong th(‘ 'garrison. VVliilo in the year 
ISM) there were Itiio cases ol s>i|»lii[is among tin* ti^ops, 

In IST)!) there oeeTirred f) 70 eases. 

ISol 520 

1S52 Sllri 

In the first rpiarler or 1S5S ,, 51) „ • 

Also, in respect to nneusitv, the disease forms a most favourable eonlrasl with 
that ofjormer years. In my opinion, the above niimeiaeal pivportion fiirnish(\s the 
ost sntiicient proof of the ntilily of the existing sanitary n'gnlalions. 

“ Du. •iSTi Mn’, 

‘Bi'Hiu, Alay 3rd, IS53. T'hief Physigan to t4«*^anl(^ de Corps.” 

Tliere boon, then, a diminutiou of 753 eases, or more tliau lialf, on 
the first year, when tlie o>guainatioif of tlu^ tolerated prostitutes or thos(‘ 
living in brothels was made regiilaidy; a diminution of 144 on tlie second 
year, of 191- on tlioiffti-d, or tha.t of 185:2, in the hVbriiiry of whiidi year 
hegji’i the regulations for non-toler.itetl jirostitiites ; and (*;J(uilating of 
1853 recording to its first ipiarter, we got a diminution of 9l> cas(\s for 
that year. * 

Between the 1423 eases that occurred in the year 1849, and tlio 332 
tliaj])resented themselves in 1852, wc have the eiiovimpis difienmee of 
1091 cases, and we are justified in caltadating, that had thjn ^e Umui no 
control for jirostitutioii the fre(|uoiicy of syjdiilization would not have 
diminished hence, in 1850, 1851, and 1852 there would have, been 
4209 cases, wliereas under the control there have occurred mdy 1528: 
therefore there has thereby Ix'en saved from infection, no mwer than 
2741 soldiers during a period of three years; yet a comjiletc control has 
only existed for eleven months. • 

Let us turn for .n moment to the disease in women, and we shall find, 

4 itt during February, 1852, this being the first month of the inspection 
olbr the noii-tolerated, about 38 women were examined every wi'ck, and 
tlie cases of syphilis amounted to 29 j'or cent. j»er month; while in April, 
1853, about 540 women were exainined ^'cekly, and the aniouut ol 
syphilis had fallen to 5 per cent, per month. 

With facts before ns such as these, tlie benoficial oflects and direct 
humane tendency of a control over and examination ol prostitutes, is no 
longer theoretical or jiroblernatical ; it has been, found to protect the 
women from the ill treatiiiont that they almost invariably more or less 
suflcr. from the owners of brothels in Britain, while it facilitates their 
reformation, and at the same time protects the public health. 
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' ‘ We postpone initil the next number an epitome of the systems of 
coiiti'ol used in Austria, Bflgium, France, &o. ; suffice it to observe, that 
syphilis is among the British troops the most fmpient of all diseases, 
'bout LSO cases occurring aniuuilly among every 1000 soldiers. 


(7V> he cold hived.) 
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' llKVlEW VIII, 

1. Untersnchmiijm uhvr Thimache Hhctrlcitdt. Von Emil Du Bojs- 
IIkymond. — Ikrlhi, 1818-9. 

liesearclm in Aninuil EkcLncifji. By E. D.u 3ois-11eymond. 

2. On Animal EhcfricUi/y bnmj an Abstract o f the Discoveries of Emil Da 
Bois-Eeifmondj Edited by II. J^ence Jones, M D. — Londouy 1852. 

In tlie Ibllowiiig review ^ye have endeavoured to give a pcrfcetly sirnjile, 
l)ut at the same i.iine faithful, aijeouiit of tlie rise, jirogress, and present 
condition of our knowledge of Animal Electricity. If any one vshould 
think that wo have descfmded to tlm muiueration of facts well known 
and universalljr’ Emitted ill the scieiitilic world, we need only reply that 
our review is not intoucled only for tliose who have kept j)acc. with the 
progress of investigation, but also for those whose busy lives have not 
permitted them to ac(|uire accurate information on this important subject. 
Common(?ing with the simplest facts, .we s5iall j*ise to the more complex, 
and j’efusing to enter into controversy,' we shall ond^^avour to indicate the 
exact point to wlii(di accui*ate observation has roaclied, and beyond which 
it is now endeavouring to spread. 

Before entering upon the subject, a few prelijuinavy remarks on the 
electric cuiTeut and the instruments applied to its investigation, will not, 
perhaps, be deemed superfluous by some (;f our readers. 

If a strip cojjper and a stri[) of zinc be both immersed in a glass of 
water, nothing- remarkable occut's »‘is long as the two metals do not touch 
each other; the moment they come into contact, however, an evolution 
of gas wilWhe observed, wliich evolution is attributed to the passage of an 
ehctric mrreni. 

The term “ current ” is suggested hy analogy, and is really meant to 
(express a })rocess regarding the real nature of which we know .very little. 
In aouct^iving of and reasoning upon electrical plieiiomena, a physical 
image appears to be demanded by the intellect; and in tlic case before us 
this image is a fluid in a state of motion. 

Philosophers are still disunited as regards tlie origin of this fluid; 
indeefd, the question has gi^n rise to two distinct national creeds in 
England and Germany. Ri?fen*ing to the example cited at the com- 
mencement, the Germans believe that the origin of tlie electric current is 
at the i)lacc where the two metals touch each other. It is an experimental 
feet, that when copper and zinc are brought iiito contact, and after- 
wards separated, the zinc is- found feebly charged with positive electricity, 
and the copper with negative electricity. “ At the place of contact of 
zinc and copiier,” says the Gorman, a certain force exists (the electro- 
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motive force) which decomposes the neutral ilnid of these bodies, colJk^ctS'* 
the negative fluid upon tlie copper, and the ])ositive fluid upon the 
zinc; and if both metals be united by a conducting liquid, tl)o twf) 
electricities will passthrough it and decompose the litpiid in their j)assag(V 
thus giving risetto the chciriical phonoineiui of the electric ciiiTcnt/’ 

Jn England, oh the contrary, the general belief is, tllat the smirce of 
action is at the place wh(^re the liquid iu the glass comes into coiilacjt 
with the zinc; that the current is, in fact, a consccpiciice of*tlh*/chemical 
relations between the zinc and the constituents of the fliydf Tlie former 
tlicory is called the thooiy of contact, and was first' promulgated l)y 
Volta; the latter theory, which finds in Pi*ofessor Faraday its most 
powerful advocate, is called^tlnj cluimicnl theor;^. 

The partisans of both theoticHfc malv^ use ot the term ‘‘ current but 
this imi»lios a fluid flowing in one dettinniiiate dir(*ctiou, — dowji bill, for 
iffstance, in tlie case’ of water, — and li<a-e tlie first inqierfocition of the 
analogy hetween electricity and fSonderabh,* fluids pil'seiits itself. In the 
case of the formin', tlie jiosilive fluid passes frohi the zinc, through the 
liipiid, iowards the cojiper ; but the negative fluid jiasses from the eojiper, 
tbrougli the liquid, towards the. zinc, so tliat in reality we have two 
ciirreifts instead of one. To avoid coijlusioii, liowever' it Jia^ b(M*n agreed 
iipoi) to call that direction iu which the yimHim eli^tVicity flows the 
direction of the cisrrent Ilimce iu our example tlie direction i#f tlie 
current is fmmi the zinc, thi*ough tlie fluid, to the coppm’, and from the 
co|.iper, across tlie jilace of ^umf^iet, to the zinc, the circuit thus traveiscd 
being that which is usually called tlfe vohaie circuit. 

If, instead of unitfli^the cop[>er and zim^ directly, we intiTposc a wire 
bct^^%en fbem, the action will j)roc<?ed as b(ifon‘ — instead ^.if crossing 
immediately from one metal to the otlicr, the curiviit will traverse the 
iiitcrposefl metallic conductor. 

If the interposed wire be of suitable thickness, no a]q)areiit cliangc 
will be produced iu it by the passage of the current. IIow, then, do we 
know that a current is really traversing such a wire I 

1. The evolution of gas in the vessel in which tin* stri^fs of metal are 
immersed gives us intelligence on this head ; if the wire Ixi cut across, the 
evolution instantly ceases. 

2. If the ends of the severed wire be united by a very thin wire, and 
the development of electricity be strong cnougri, — which may be secured 
by using several glasses iiistiiad of one, — the thin wire may be heated tiT 
redness, to whiteuesf, and even melted, while the thicker wire, wliffse ends 
it unites, is apparently unchanged. But the jiower which tlius aflects the 
thin wire is traiisinittod through the thick one ; and this is the power to 
which we giv-e* the name of the electric current. 

3. Suppose the conducting wire to lie iiorA and south, and a comhiou 
compass-box containing a magnetic needle to be placed niideriieath it; 
before the circuit is established the mville will be parallel to the wire ; 
the moment, however, the circuit is established, the needle will be diverted 
from its parallelism and will set itself across the wire. The north-pole 
will point in a certain direction. If the direction of the current be 
reversed, the north-pole will cross the wire am) point on the other side. 
There is, in fact, a fixed relation between the direction of the needle and 
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‘ tna*i of tlie current ; and we possess in this instrument the most 
ready and valuable means of establishing the existence of the voltaic 
euri’eni, its strength and dii’ection. Suppose the riglit arm stretclied 
^pjloiig tlie wire, underneath which the needle is placed, with the palm of 
tlic open hand turned downwards, and conceive tlie direction ,of the 
currojit in the wire to be the same as that of the arterial blood in the 
arm— viz., from the shoulder to the fingers — then the north end of the 
noodle will jjoint in the direction of the thumb. Piviserving the wire 
Ix^tweon the hand an^ the noodle, as in the case just described, and the 
palm always turneVl -towards the wire, no matter wliat the ])ositioii of the 
needle may be, whether above the wire or below it, or in a lateral posi- 
tion, tlie tlmmb will always indicate the dirocjiou in which the north-pole 
of the needle will point. By means ^'f Jiis little artifice, we can at 
once infer the direction of a current from its action upon a freely sus- 
pended magnetic neetlle^ 

Bearing this simple rule in mind, we see that if, instead of being placed 
beneath the wire, tlie noodle is siispeiuled above it, the direction of the 
north-pole will be diftcrent. If in tlie former case it was westerly , it will 
now be easterly. Hence, if tlie needjo be placetl between two efjual 
currents llow jny ^, iii the same dii\‘Ctiou, tlic two currents will exacth'' 
ju?ntralizc each otlier, air.l the needle will remain uiulcfiected ; but if the 
currents flow in opposite directions, then it is easy to'*scc thaf both jiiill 
the needle in the same direction, and an increased defle\:tiuii is the 
conseiiuoncc. ,, 

The single current, however, may produce the same effect. If the con- 
ducting wire ho coiled into a vertical circle, au(T''the noodle ho placed 
within the vittor, then the direction of tlie current in the lower p^.rt of 
the circuinfi-rence is opposed to that in the up]3(^r, ainl the action is the 
same as that of two distinct currents in ojiposite directions. If, insteail 
of being ctnletl o)ice round the needle, it be eoiled seviu’al tilings, the 
various coils being so iiisulatiMl that the current cannot cross directly 
from one t(i*:t\\e other, but must maktj the circuit of all of them, then the 
actions of tho*i5oil.s add themselves together ; and, by this multiplication, a 
very feeble current may be made to produce a very sensible eflect. On 
this simple principle Se.hweigger based the construction of tlie multiplying 
galvanomt^ler, an instrument of indispensable utility in the investigation 
of feeble electric currents. 

• In these cases there arc two forces acting upon the needle; the 
magnetfb force of the earth temls to set it north f^nd south, while the 
tendency of the current is to set it east and west, and it will approach 
the one or the otlu?r })()siiion according as thcj one or the other force is 
predominant. Tlie a<3tion of tlic eurreut, tlierefore, can oufy render itself 
evident by overcoming to al’crtain extent the action of the eartli ; and if 
tlie latter action could be removed, the effect of the current would be so 
much the greater. Ampere wjuh the first to jiropose, and Nohili to enact, 
a method liy which this is efleeted. It consists simply in taking two 
magnetic noodles of equal strength, tuniing the north end of one towards 
the south end of the other, ami connecting both by means of a rigid rod. 
If the needles be of the siiine strength and perl'ectly parallel, it is evident 
that the system is completely freed from the magnetism of the earth, 
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wliicli attracts and repels one end of the system with equal foivo qJW^lTe 
same time, and thus neutralizes its own action. In ]n*aetice, however, 
we are not ahhi to [»laee the needhis perte(*tly jairallol to oaeli oth(*r, and 
tlu* (‘onsetpience is, that tlie systiun retains a slight directive action, anri" 
takers up a certfljn position, from which, ho weaver, th(‘ slightest force* can 
mtjvc it. Kleclrie ciiiTonts of an intinitesinial character, inultiplic<I in the 
maiincn* already desorihed, and brought to bear upon such, a system, are 
at once rendenjd (;apablc of r)bsi‘rvation. 

It iiiiglit at first sight bo sup]>o.se«l that the gvoatc'f ttio nunibor *of 
coils, the greater ought to be the action ])rodu(‘i‘d. In c(‘rtain cases, 
how(!Vcr, there, is a speedy limit to tln‘ir profitable incrijase. Tvm), a 
certain amount of action proceeds from each ^oil and opoaics upon the 
needle; but it must be boi‘iK*iu*lnind*tha.t each additional coil increa.ses 
the resistance otfered to the j)assage of tlie curnaj;, so that a jfinnt is at 
length a,ttained vvlnae any incr(‘ase of the number of coifs would, by 
increasing tin* resistance, becomti po^sitively injnriou.s. f^et ns suppose the 
case of a current which has already pas.se-1 through sev(‘ral miles ot wire; 
tin*, adddioii of aimthcr Inindrcd yards will alli:ct it veiV slightly, whei*i‘as 
the saim^ addition to a cummt. which has already o\i*r(‘onu^ but a, sliirht 
resistances may produce a very great diminution. No^.tW resista,uco of 
the human bialy is e<{ual to that of a copper wuro one milliiuetn^ thick 
and many miles in length, and hence, in tlie invi'stigatioei of a durnmt 
wliich has*jm^^t'^l througli the human body, or been generated in it, wo 
may employ with advantaife a^alvipiomctta* with an immense nninber of 
coils. A clear appivt^'iision of this fact induced Du llois-llcvinond to 
construct a galvanometei’ containing 55(S4 yards, or upwards of .*1 miles, 
of (5j[)[ier wire ; while the thermo multipliers of Melloni* which are 
used to investigate currents gpiierattsl with little resistance, rarely 
contain mure than two or three huiKl)-(.*d feet. 

In tlie year 1791), a lady of Bologna, possibly to lend the ehcoi*ful 
oncouraginnent of her ])resenco to his M*iontific labouis, cliTCiTT^ed to be in 
the laboniti>ry of her liusband. A skinned frog lay n|>on S table near to 
which an electric inachyie was in action. Once, at the moment when a 
spark was taken from the conductor of the maehine, the frog ha]>pencd to 
be touebod by a scalp*d, and the (pi.ck c»y(! of tliejady was tlie first to observe 
a sjiasmodic movement of the dead limbs. VV^e feej a pleasurtj in a.<siguin^ 
to the huiyan bonour which the best evidence on the siibj(‘ct declares to 
be her due. She drew her husband's attention to the astonishing fact. 
The experiment was repeated, and it was found that whi‘n(‘ver a s)>ark 
was drawn from the machine the same c.onvulsive motion (*x]iil)it(‘d 
itself. At this time all rnon s eyes were ^^igerly ilincted toward^ the 
phenomena of vitality, and, as may be readily su]ipos(Ml, the <li.scovery 
of a di^ad animal restored to temporary life by (di’ctricity created 
a most prolbund sensation. From tliis monu'nt the frog was a doomed 
animal; the exjierinfbnt was n.*peated everywhere, and the world rejoiced 
in the posse, ssioii of a fact which seemed to promise the control of the 
Very princi[»lc of life itself. ^ 

Such was the opinion of Galvani, in whose laboratory the wonderful 
discovery had been made. Having satisfied hiin^sclf as to the eflicacy of 

25~xiii. 
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m{fe.!niie-electririty in producing the phenomenon, his next effort was to 
as(nn*tain whether the oli^ctrieity of tlie atmospliere (joulcl produce a 
similar cffeirt. lie prepared a frog, And attaching it to a hook, 

‘^hung it upon an irmb railing near his laboratory. HuTing watched for 
some time, and ol)serving no sign of electric action, lie mdv(*.d th(‘. animal, 
but in doing so the very spasmodic action which lie sought exhibited 
itself. Ho se.on discovered the conditiou of its production — that every 
tinie the moist body of the frog touched the iron mil, a motion of the 
limbs was the c^userpumco. He took the fi-og into the laboratory, and 
substituting for tbe'c,o])per hook and iron rail a meiallic ari^, found that 
he could produce the ceiivulsions at will. It was only necessary to place 
one end of tluj arc in contictwith a nerve, or with the s[)mal (?olumn, 
and to cause the other end to toiich ohe of the muscles of tln^ ](\g\ to 
produce a sudden contraction of the latter. A significant fac,t was 
ol)S(M-v(‘fl in these exjieiiments. If the arc was composed of a single 
metal, ilui convulsions W(a*e finable, but when one half of the are was of a 
metal different from the otluT, the contractions wei-e .strong. 

To understand t'he exac.t import and relation of these two exp(‘riin(;nts, 
it will be necessary to call to miml the 'principal laws of eleetrii; action. 
We know tluW^ii'^WO glass rods. or'Cwo sticks of scaling' wax, he riibluvl 
together with a woollen cloth ami suitably suspended, one gljvss rod will 
repel the other, and one stick <«f scallng-w^ax will repel the other, but 
tli(^ rubbed sealitig-wax will attract the nibbc^d glass, amf rive remt. 
This action is expressed in the fundanumial law. tha,t ek^ctricitit's of thcj 
same kind r(*pel each other, >vhile electricities oli^opposite kinds attract 
each other.^ h"or the sake of rchu’em'f* we will give llie two electricities 
their conventional names, calling that dcvidoped hy friction on the siirface 
of th(i glass rod //e.wVz/v!, and tl)at oiir the surface of tlie scaling-wa.x 
'/iv'lfdire. The foregoing law of action w(»uld tiieii be ex])ress(‘(l by saying 
that positiv(^ electricity rejiels positive, ami negative re])els jjcgative; but 
that positive attracts negative, and negaliye attracts positive. 

At tlie cbihniencement of treatisf*s on electrieity, we usually find the 
attraction of^ight bodies by rubbed amber or sealing-wax allud(Ml to. 
Thi'se actions, thongli introduced thus early, are by no means eh iuentary. 
Wo shall find the image of a fiuid V('ry useful liere. All bodies are 
suj)posed to possess elect'Mcity iu definite rpiantity, lioth negative and 
positive', hut as lung as these tw(i tini<ls are exactly (?<pial in amoniit, they 
neutralize each otlier’s aeti«m, and the body is what we should call 
undectrilied. If outlier fluid bo in excess, wo liave an electrified body. 
Tn the oases of amher and sealing wax the act of rubbing disturbs the 
balance of tlio fluids, so tliat an excess of negative fluid is loft ujion the 
wax, wliile an exactly e(pia^ amount of positive es(“ip(‘s by the rubber. 
A substance thus electrified possesses the power of fittracting light bodiesj; 
— hut how ? These bodies, it must be reiiicmliered, possess tlieiv share of 
neutral fluid. The ajijiroach of an elcctriiied bo<Iy decomposes this 
neutral fluid, repelling that which is of tlie same' name as itself, and 
attracting its opposite. Thus, when a stick of sealing-wax is pi\.‘sented 
to a pith ball, the surface >f the ball nearest to the wax will laa covered 
with positive electricity, wliile the surface most distant from tlie ball will 
be covered with negative electricity; and in viiiue of tlie gieater proximity 
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of tlie unlike electricity, the ball is nitracted. Before tlio body 
attracted it mast be electrified; this is the primary act of the wax, 
(called induction,) from which attraebion follows as a conse(jucuc(\ 

Wo are now in a condition to umlerstmid the precise iinpt>rt mi 
Galvani’s first*exp<M*imoiit. If a man stand up«n\^aii insulatiniif stool 
\^ith Ills face towards the (say positively) cliari^vd conductor of an electric 
machine, his face and breast, although in no ininn^diaic^ ei;utai*t with (he 
machine, will become charged with the opposite el»vti icity. wliih^ his haek 
will be charged with tlie same fluid a^ that upon tljc tfnulnelor. If *liis 
back 1)0 cunnocted with tlie earth by a vvii*i% tlie. p'ositive Iluid will pass 
away to the cartli, while (ho n(‘.gative in front is In^Id fast l>y (he attraction 
of the condiieloi*. Whih*. iliings are in tliis s^ate, su))[)osc the eoiiductor 
to bo .su<hh?uly removed, or srtdchmfc'^ (list‘lia,rgi‘d, by a second ]H‘rso!i. 
The natni-al condition oi‘ the man will 1>(‘ instanljy I’estored. t«lie p«)sitive 
fluid will rnsli back from tlu; yartli (o romlumv with tln^ mgative, from 
which it was foreihly scparal.cd by tin' copduel.or, and this sudden 
rcsnnioii of tiie fluids is ac.eom]»ani<Ml by a shock tu which l^ord .Malnai, 
the di??(‘over(u- and cbuaMavor oi‘ tin* fact, ijfave (Ik' name of the haA: 
rr W(* siip|)o.se a. IVog to take the place of the. nui4i, and (he wire i.o be 
sn]icr.scd»M| l>y tbi> Sralpel of tic* stn^^cot, wt.‘ Ikim' ifilltiiais of i.]n.- 

first fa nn MIS exp(M‘iment of Galvani bi'lbrt' us Tlie only dillensice being 
tha-t in the latter cas(? tlu; contractions wliich accomp.my tlu; shofk wow 
ohsci’vcd upon a dead ijody instead 4)f a living i)\w. 

.Far otherwise was it, ]iowct(‘i\ \^'ir.h tlie second i'X}}eriment of (Jalvani, 
'Diis was a, dc;vch^j‘'^(‘iit of electricity alt.ogcticcr new. This is (In* 
seedling wliich, cast upon the mind of V«>lta;. produced the miraitulons 
frnrts of which the world now reaps tin; liciudit-. .r<*o])lc airrihidc scien- 
tific jirognss (o cha,nc<;. Arago a.tti ii)u((‘iS (he d i.^co vc ry ol‘ (ho |>ile t** 
the accident of a lady being orth‘rcd (Vog l>i*<ah; hut this is an im*om- 
]>lc(e expression of ilu; f;u‘(;s oi’ the case. Sm-h chances arc ever present, 
but. like the microscopic seeds which ll(.>at through the atmospln ri', tlicy 
])«;rlsh without a proper se»ih V olta at Jirst sliared tlu; gi^icTal aslonish-' 
nicnt in ohscrviiig the dead limbs revivified ; bnl lu; sooTi p(;rceived the 
signihcance of tlu; fact that the oonti*acti«)iis were strongest wlieu tlu* 
conduetor which uiuU.mI ni;rve and mn.selc was compos<'d of two metaJs. 
Pondering upon this, he was led to reje<,*t tin; notion tliat (Jalvani liml 
discover'd the princijde of liti;. “ Ileref said hc«‘‘ wo have no new l‘orce, 
but simply tlu; old ^'leirlricity develojic.d in a new way — muiiely, by lietero- 
geneous c<nicacv.” The thonglit occurred (o him of substituting Ids tongue 
for the frog. He ])laccd one metal uudermalh his tongue and iJu* other 
upon it, and, standing liefoi’e a, huikiiig-glass, lie brcrnglit tin* metals into 
(contact. He c.xjiccted to see the tongue cpi^ycr like the frog, ]>iit ii^stcad 
of it lie remarked tliat piu’uliar tast«; with which evi ryl-u.Kly is now ac- 
ipiainted. He found tliat the taste was a coiitinnons plieiiomcnon, and 
hence ho inferred that the electrical <levelopiiU‘r)t must bi* dificrent from 
that exhibited by tlfo instantaneous action of an c*h;cl.ric machine. .He 
]mblishe<l liis views, and was strenuously op]ioscd by Galvani. Idie 
world, indeed, at first frowned iipmi the mauYvho threatened to rob it 
of its* ac([uircd treasure. But this o[)positioii w^rved only to drive Volta 
to a deeper discussion of the subject; his was tl^true way of conquering 
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foe, not by wordy warfare, but by fresh discovery; he worked 
until he oarnod the right of exclaiming, with triumphant scorn, I don’t 
need your frog— give me two metals and a moist rag, and I will produce 
'ytur animal <ilcctricity. Your frog is nothing but a moist conductor, 
and is in this respect iiifiTior to my wet rag.” He had ^Jlade the disco- 
very wliich immortalized his name. 

Tlic Voltaic^ pile was (‘.onstruetod a year after the (loath of Oalvani, 
wh(^ was thus spared the bitterness of witnessing the compl<‘te overthrow 
of bis tluiory. TJie sphnulonr of the new discoveiy dazzled the world’s 
eyes, and ])erhaps prev(mted it from estimating the real fonx; and value 
of many of (lalvani’s exptiriinents. Yolta, as before remarked, nrgCMl that 
the convulsions wei*o due tt) J^-he passage of ordinary electricity, derived from 
the (‘ontact of hcterogaieous metalsr Calvani, a man of great ingenuity, 
replit^l by un experiiiK'ot whcnaii a single metal only was used to connect 
nerve and iiiusclo. Yolta retorted that the so-(.jalle<l homogeneous metal 
was not hoiiKJgeiieoiis, and that the .slightest (change of ilio .surfaces could 
cause the apparently simple are to act as if it were dn[)lex; he showed 
that the imumrsion'of (me end of tlie arc in boiling water was sufiicient 
to (^tlbct this. Gill rani iit hmgth su(?<voded in producing convulsions 
witliout the iifc4wrr,yvi‘tloii .*my irnttid wh.iiever, by ('ausing nerve and 
musch* to tomb directly 'or by conn(M:tnig them with an animal tissue. 
I^or a tinns Voltu. seemed willing to grant the (‘xisteiu.‘e of an electricity 
|)(*culijir to the animal, though much .more feehle than tliat (hweloped by 
heterogeneous contact; h(i soon. liow(jver, ivhi])sod into his old secptieisrn, 
H.\u\ referivd the hist result (»f Chdvani to the hetoru/y^neons contact of the 
tissiu's themselves. In this lubef he was confirmed by the discovery of 
the pile, wbub lent such a prestige to his name, that an oracular value 
was attached t(j liis opinion. He bon* down all antagonists. iVrhap.s, 
as in tlje case of some (jf Newton’s views, tbegnindour of his truth gave a 
currency to his orroi’, when animal electricity was banished from the 
realms of science. 

Ah^xandeT'^Von Humboldt was a guest of Volta’s at the time Oalvani 
ftiuiceechid in pWlncing contractions without the aid (^f metals, ami, not 
satislietl with V(dta’s explanation, he imdt'rtook th(^ ro])ctition and exteii- 
sioji of Galvani’s oxpeibnents. He was then scarcely thirty years of age; 
this inv(.*stigatio\i, thei’oforo, , is one t>f tin* earliest blossoms of that genius 
which has since ripened, I into such remiwn. His ('xperiimmts convinced 
him that, bi'sides the source of electricity contended for by Volta, there 
was another peculiar to tlu^ animal itself. He reasons as follows: — 
I skinned a frog, and prepared it so that the trunk and limbs were 
connected by the ischiatic ncirves alone. When the ixhI flesh of the limb 
was bent back, so as to g(*ntly touch the ischiatic nerves, violent muscular 
motions w(^re excited. Heiv, then, were only two substaneivs, ntTve and 
muscle, organically united, brought into contact. (Volta had at first 
contended for the imccssity (d* three substances, at least.) The excitation 
could not be attril)Uted to mechanical pressure, for all remained motion- 
less when the ischiatic nerve was shakim with a bit of muscle, with sealing 
wax. wood, and other subsji)tnces. The uun'atnral bending of the l(‘g may, 
however, be urged against- the validity of the experiment. 1 therefore 
quit this uncertain way ^f working, and proceed to other methods. I 
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took the two limbs of a frog which possessed aliigli degree of excitahijiig^, 
prepared the crural nerves speedily, and laid the latter, together wi^ii th(j 
whole extremity, upon a well-drietl plate of glass. To an insulating 
handle I attached four or live cMihie inches of fn\sli tli'sli, and brought it 
simultaneously* into contact witli tluj crural nerve and the niusele of tTio 
tingh. iStrong <joutraetions (‘usin'd. When nerve And ninsele were 
touched by two separate pieces of Hesh, no motion was obsiu ved, until 
th(\se two [)ieccs were tliemsi'lvis brought into (ionlail. The above 
experiments were also successhdly repeated with sevenj] #ther land and 
water frogs, with tliti small raua arborea, tlie liuaalius agllis. and the com- 
mon mouse. Here, then, wore only two Leterogeneons substances, ihtvo 
and muscle, in contact, anj benci^ the of I'cfej-ring ihi'se ixunarkablo 
phenoiiK'na to Volta's Iheoj^^ ( 4 t' <lis^nrbe<l (Tectrie (.(piilibriiim tlirongh 
tJie contact of at least three snbstane(‘s, must b(‘ al»an(loned.” 

The following is’ a summary of Humboldt’s re*sults. Stiong muscular 
contractions weni obtaiiRMl; * • 

1. tli(i l(.‘g of an animal was ))eiit bach against tlic isebiatie 

uervew, both lacing organically connected. . 

2. When the crural nerve anj its musch‘, W(Te coinieeted by a fragment 

cut from tlic same n(‘rv(*, ^ ^ 

3. When a cnlllU^don Wcis established bel\vi«n tvrti [)arts of the same 

nerve, by means t)f soiiu^ animal tissue,. ^ 

These ifisults wen; [>ublisbed in \ 7i)7] Ihdvaiii died in 179S; at tlie end 
of 1799 V^)lta dis(*uven‘d«tlie^[)ile, a)id lur nearly thirty years silenced the 
su])portcrs of animal dcctricity. • 

fn 1820 tKr.sted dis(;oven‘d that an electric cuiaent deflect^i^l a magm'tie 
needle in tlii* manner we have aln*ady d( scrib(;<L Shortly alter Si bwc'igger, 
of Halle., acting on tlie suggestion of INggiaabaf, inultiplicd the eilln ts of 
feeble currents by coiling the wire several liin(‘s imiiid tla* needle. I n 1825 
Nobili imjairUal an unexjjectid delicacy to tlic iuslrnnu'ut, by inti'oducing, 
instead of a single nec<lle, an astatic j»air. wlienliy the acUui^ol the. earth 
was nulliliod, and the needle hdt Jiee to obey tlic slighlest <y\:tcrior impnls<\ 
The first use lie made of his improved instrument was to examine with it 
the electric curi’ents siijiposcd to he dc*\elopi d in thema’Acsuf animals, but 
without result. In tlie ciairse of iiupiirv he was led to rep(‘at the old experi 
meiitof (hd vani, where cojiliaetions wc'iv prodfteed witliouL the intervention 
of metals.. The sjunal eolunm of a pr<‘pare<l ir<'P: was sullen d to (li[> ii^to 
a vessel of salt anfl \vat<‘r, and the feet of the aninud into another vessel ; 
on connec.ting tlu; two ve^sels hy a puce of moist (;oUoinwick, eontiaetion.s 
were exhibited. The tliouglit occurred (u Nohili tliat the ciurent w liicli 
produced these contractions might bo delected ]>y Ids galvanometer ; he 
introduced the instrument iiito the circuit Init to liis ( I isa])] ’ointment, 
although the frog was convulsed, tlie needle ol* llit; in.'^truuicnt stood still. 
His jealousy was excited; lie had imagined that his instrument coidd not 
be sur[aisseil, in jioint of electroM‘o[)ie deli^auy, but liei’c lie found it cast 
entirely into tlic shade. He attacked the? mutter once more, improved 
the galvanometer, and finally siiceeedeil in obtaining a deflection of ten, 
twenty, and even tliirty degrees Irom Die c\rent ot the trog. This is 
the man who first sliowed the applicabilitj of tlie galvanometer to 
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i^^'.c:arclies of tliis nature. Nobili’s success did not convince hini that the 
cniTt^fc was produced by the vital actions of Jbhe animal. The opinion of 
Volta may have had some influence upon him, and his own failure to obtain 
^l^ivronts from the nerves, served, perhn])S, to cordirm his scc][>ticism. Five 
years pi’evioiisly Scel)eck, of IVrlin, had discovered tberoio-elcuitiacity; 
h(^ ha<l found that if two bars of diltbreiit metals be soldej’ed to^etlier, and 
the fi‘i:c ends connected by a conducting wire, on heating tlie j)lace of 
junction of the bars, an elei^tric (airrent is diiveloped. Nobili referred 
the. current whr?)! ]mulncod the eouvulsions of the frog to a therrao- 
(doctric origin, and made some ingenious (jxporinnmts in confirmation of 
this idi‘!i. A ditference of tem])erature, be contended, was established by 
thi^ (piick cooling tb(‘. nerves, on ticconnt of ^ their comparatively small 
size, and tliis ililfeinmee, whercMierva; and i.uusjIc were connected, gave rise 
t«> a, ( heiTiio-eloctric current. 

Nobili s conclusion lia'd some eflcet in rc'tardiug the progress of inquiiy* 
on anim.d electricity. His theory was ac'ce}>ted by many eminent mem, 
until at iiuigth its iusutficiency was gonorally admitted to be jU’ovc.d by 
an investigator, whose name lias over since been closely associated, with 
the progress of the science. ]\Iatteucci styiwcd that the current could be 
jiroduced uude Lcirc umstances vvlieix^ sill idea of a diHerefKJC of cooling was 
eonfess(‘dly extuudeu. It^'vas only necessary to immerse tlic h*gs of tlio 
whole fijog, deprived of its .skin, in one vessid of waUavand to eau.se the 
liead or liaok to touch the wafer in a second vessel; when lx, th vessels 
couiiocied by a moist conduct oi*, convulsions were obtaiiaid. Passing 
over the earliiT memoirs of M. ^Matteuu-i, we will converge our altiaitioii 
upon a valuable ])a})er inddislierl by him in tlui ‘ Annales deOhlmie et dc 
Physitpie,’ f<usl<S42, and from which we may infer the jireeisii state of blie 
(jUe.si'hm at this p(;i'i(»d. The memoir is precede<l hy a brief <loscriptiun of 
ihe methofls of experiment. 1V) tlie two laids of the wire of a galvano- 
meter two plates of filatiaiim were Siildeivil, and tliese plates were caused 
10 ilip into two small glasses, containing a solution of sea-salt. Jh-eeautions 
were* taken t^tjfause the same amount of metallic suvtacc t(» bo in contact 
with the flui(l, f^u’a variation of the surface would, witli a sensitive gal vauo- 
nu'tis’, iiKjvitably ])ro<hice a cur?-<ait. The frog was prejiarial in the ordinary 
milliner, it was cut across about the middle of the spinal column, dejirived of 
its skin, the entiails and the hoiu's of the [lelvis were l•om^)ved, until the 
iiuLmal w.as reduced to a mor.seI of s[une united to the. limbs by the nerves 
aluue. Tlio bit of spinehud a portion <»f the nerves were plunged into 
ouo of the .small glassc.s before alluded to, ami the legs tverc caursed to dip 
into the liipiid of the other glass; the two thighs thus formed a. bridge 
across the .space which separated the tw^o vessels. On establishing the 
connexion, the needle of the galvanometer was always obs(?rved to move, 
and with a frog of average v'lgour the current lu'oduced a deflection of 
ibiir or live degrees. The direction of the current, in the frog itself, was 
always from the muscle to the nerve, or from the feet of the animal 
towards its heml. '.rhe discovery of this fact is due to .Nobili, who named 
the current “la corronte projiria della raim,” rendered in the paper before 
us, “ lo courant pro]irc do la greiiouille.’* With a very active frog a 
dellection of eight or ten '.degi*ees was obtainoil by M. Matteucci, and 
when his needle was more iierfectly astatic, the deflection amounted even 
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to fifteen or twenty degrees. The nnnoviil of tlie pchis is by no meam# 
necossiuy to the production of the cuiTcnt; the efiect is stronger if^^ltlbe 
peril) ittecl to reinaiu. 

Our readers, doubtless, remember the arrangement of V^olta’s e/mrovne 
dos t(mc8. If (i> rod of zinc be soldeivd to a rod of copper, end to ondj' 
and tlie bar thus' fornn;d bent into an arc, s<i that one end may diji into a 
ijlass of salt and water, and the other laid into a second ulsiss, eoidainiiiir 
the same li)]Uid, and u a number or such vessels Im‘ so coniieifted that each 
glass shall contain the zinc ol one ai’c and the copper of ^hc succeeiling 
one, then on uniting tlie two extreim* glasses of the series by a conductor 
we obtaiii an electric cuireiit. M. MatUmeci arranged a number of 
frogs ill a similar manner, eausiiig the fiet of each Irog to dip into one 
glass and its bit of spine inVi ^be next ; and* in tliis way lie ol)ta.iia‘d 
inc)-(‘ased elleets. ])is[)ensiiig with the glasses, lie ]»laccd a number of 
'vogs upon the same’insnlating sni-faei', >0 llmt tlu^mawes of oile touched 
the limbs of the sucis.rding onef on eonne(;ting tlie.ends f>f the sci’ies an 
iiicivased cnri'ent was ubseiwed. Wlien one fr.>g pi-odueed a dellcct’on of 
four oj.* live ilegives, three or foui’, an*ange<l in ibis way, produced a 
dellectiou of fifteen to twenty <!Cipces. This is an inijioilaiit result. It 
might be aigued tliat the euiTeiil. obs(a’V(‘d in the cal^e of a singu'. fi'og is 
due to thi^ elieinical action of the saft and wal.(^|^ U]h)#* liiicraninial pai'is 
immers(‘iriu it, but lure w'e lind that while the ]>arls immi'rMMlj ami cim- 
se<[ueiitly 4he clicinical action, remain tla^ same, th(‘ intei'jK»sitlou of a 
greater numlaT of frogs givtNs a gfeatly increased (‘urrtait, lint if the 
eiiiTciit were dm^ to tlie cause, just* jnenlioned, the inter[)ositio)i of more 
fi‘og.s W'ould slm|ily h)cTca.S(' tlii^ i’esis{ane(‘ of tlu^ circuit, and thus enfi'i.'ble 
tlic^iairi’cnt. instead of increa.sing it. TIk^ frog itself was alsj^) einjiloyed, 
instead of tJie galvanometer, iiir the deteetion of lliis ciiriviii.* Jii thesit 
experiments it was coJiveiiii'nt tb havs.* a eonsideiuble haigt h of nervi'j 
IlCUco Lilo limb of a frog wu-s javpaivd afier the inaimer of .N'obiii, l In* thighs 
being cut away, and the leg alone jierinilti’d to remain, wijli a long tilamcnl; 
of mu've aitacli(Al to it. Tim ]»ik‘ of fiogs being miMuget^ as already . 
desc.j-il;f;il, instead of connecting tl'o two exti'eme glc'Si-s jjy the wire of 
till' galvaiiometer, tliey were bronglit sufficiently near to each otlier to bo 
united by tiio long nervi* of the prepaivd limh ; the end of this lurvo was 
caused to dij) into oin; glass, and another jioiiit ol’ the same nerve into 
the otlier. The moment the eircuit was osl;<l»lisliod or interrupted, the 
limh was gouvulsod. The direction of the curr^ifc is ako indi(‘atcd hy 
tiio limb with toh^ftiblo oiu’taiiity. If the liinhs contract on tlie closing 
of the circuit, and do not coutrai^t on tin; circuit bvuug hrokeii, IIk; 
current, in the nerve, Hows irom tlie origin of tlie nerve towards its 
ramifications. If the contraction takes place when tlie cin:uit is iuter- 
J'upted, and not when it is establisluul, the direction is tlie |■(i\'e]■se. * 

In tlie course of the impiiry, j\I. iMalteucci w^as h*d to e.\[»eriinmit upon 
the legs of Irogs only. ]]e unitcil a number of legs, so tliat tin* tendon 
of each lay against i^lie .sevm’tsl extremity of the succeeding one ; a cni reiit 
of e(jual strength wdth that [iroduccd by tlu^ same, number of ciitini frogs 
^va,s olitaiiied, the direction in the leg h<*iug from the foot ujiw-jirds. 
Cutting the thighs of the animals across, aml^Taiiging them so that the 
exterior muscle of one piece was in contact \iith the interior muscle of 
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‘tip succeeding one, a current was obtained which was constantly directed 
fronSf'tlje internal surface to the external one. The etfect produc(icl was 
greater than when an equal nuriiher of frogs were employed. From this 
^jmportant experiment, in connexion with the ])re(:eding, M. Matteucci 
infers the existence of two cuirents, one the cun*(‘ut jn-oper of the frog, 
and the otlier a current directed from the interior of the muscle to its 
surface. lie also observed that the frog-curi'ent is enfeebled during con- 
vulsit)n, though later ex])eriments led him to doubt this result. 

,M. Matteu»>-n jiext op(a*ated upo)^ warm-l>loode<l animals. The reason 
why the frog is chieOy used for th(‘so experiments is known to he, that it 
preaerv(?s its vitality long after diNith ; in warm-blooded animals th<j 
vitality soon ceast's, and with it all electric action. M. Mattc'ueei sue- 
ceedt^d in producing contraVitioiis in, the limh of a j-abbit, quite similar to 
those ]>i*()(luced in the expt riiiKMits of <_«alvani and IIiiml»oldt. ^J'lie nerve 
was s(q)ara.ted fro?n the‘‘thigh, raisiid by a gla-s rod, and suffered to fait 
upon the muscle of th-e leg; coiitraotions‘Mbl)owed. lie also f)btained a 
current on wounding an aiiiinMl, and dip]>ing one of the t(‘rminal ]»l5ites of 
the gal vanomc^ter into thci wimnd, vvhile the other plate was plaeec^ uj>on 
the surface of the w^oifnded muscle. The current was constantly directed, 
in the animal J^rom tbe bottom of the vvonnd to the surfac(M)f the muscle. 
Finding, however, 'some ;v.»iious irr(*gnlarities when tlte terminal plate was 
broughib into direct contact with the animal, he resi)rt(Mb to the method of 
piles, and arrangijig his eu[)s like VoUa’s cotvnynu(\ he jJveparcM’l a number 
of pigeons’ thighs, aiul ]>Iaeod them so that in Mie fluid of each eup the 
luuschj of one thigh and the l(*.g belo'figing to tlui succeo<liiig one were 
plunged. l>ispensing witli the cups, he eom[)oserl‘^th(u* pil(‘S, where the 
animal paT’t>' wore lu’onghfc into direct (!ontaet; piles w^jre also constructed 
ill whieli the nerve of the tliigh was sinijdy caused to touch the tendon of 
the leg. Other birds, smaller than tln^ pigeons, wore made us(^ of, and 
rabbits wore also examineid. Tln^ result is, that a current was always 
exhibited by tlie-galvaiionjeter, which was directed, in the animal, from 

• the nerv(j ni;.tbe interior mass of th(‘ muscle to the ext(‘rnal surfaee. 

Tu a notice the end of the memoir of which we have jn.d- given a 
digest, M. Matteueei eommuuieates the following important observation. 
A frog was jireparcd after the. manner oftbilvajji, with its lumbar lu'rvc'S 
exi)osed. The leg and the long nerve which passed from it to tlu' vit- 
tebral column were taken IVom anotheu' frog, and tlui log w.-is so j.lacod 
that its attache<l nerve' rest(Ml against tho thigh of tluj frog, prejiared 
according to (ialvani’s rnotluxl. The lumbar nerves ''of the latter were 
connected witli a voltai<; element ; tho passage of the current through tin? 
nerves caused the limbs connoctod wdth them to contract, and at the same 
moment the letj whtyie nerve simply rental vpim the thhjh^ as aforesaid^ con- 
tracted (dso,' When, insteai*? of making urn of a voltaic current, the 
nerves w(»re rnochanically excited, so as to produce contractions, the 
prepared limb was also convulsed. Tho contractions of the muscle of a 
rabbit were also found to produce a sympathetic contraction in the limb 
of the frog. Tt is a signitieant fact tiiat, although the muscle on which 
the nerve rested might be moved mechanically, no contiaction of tho 
^ prepared limb followed; ahval muscular contraction was alone able to 

* produce a motion of tlie Neighbouring leg. We shall have occasion to 
return to this subject. 
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M. Matteiicoi flcduoos a number of general conclusions from liis iutg:-* 
esting i)a))er, of whu-h the following cliietly concern us: ^ 

1st. That ill the frog ami in wartn-blcjoiled animals an electric current 
is exhibited, when the intiaior of a muscular jnass is connecteil by a con- 
ducting arc witfi its external surface. 

, IJnd. That the nerve bek)nging to a muscular mass, ami all the cerebral 
system, ])er form the ollice ot the interior of the muscle throiigli which the 
nerve is distributed. • 

3rd. That the (uirreut is directed in the animal from tju^ interior of the 
muscle to its surfaci' or t(» its tendon. 

5th. In tlio ease of the frog a current (A' coonod proyrt) is obtained 
on connecting the nins(*les or tendons of the f(n*e-l(\g with the muscles or 
nerv(j.s of the tliigb ; this (jiurri^it is direeted In the animal from the leg 
to the thigh or ma-ve. 

7th. It nanains to be exjilaiiu^d. and to tlu^ Jlbatomist, ])ei^ia|)s, mu.st 
be relerred the solution <jf this^jii(‘siion, bow, in the (*as(^ of the frog, the 
muscles of tiny h*g, and j»Mrtienlarly tlui t.en4loiis })y whieh lliey arc ttaani' 
nated.phiy the same part in the ]>rotlnclion of tlu‘ r^ijraid prayre^ us tlic 
iiiiorior of the ninscle, or .tin? nja-ves distributed through tlie museles, iu 
the case of warm bloud(Ml animals. 

m ♦ 

In Jjuluary, 1S13, a rnontlj or tw'o aftm* the a,p))earance of M. Mat- 
tcaicci’s iniMiioir, a rtanarkahlt? paper bearing the following title w^as pub- 
lished in Poggcaidorir's Auii;J<aj Preliminary abstract of an Investi- 
gafion on tin? so-calh?<l Kr()g-cu!*rt'rtt, and on Kleetrh^ h"is]j(‘s ; by Ernil du 
ilois-lhiyniond.' Tlic^author does not (h ‘.scribe in detail bis metliods of 
expta-iment, but he announc(\s in distinct i(‘rni.s a, law wliich^asts a Hood 
of light over the c(jmplieated j)benomen i wlticli M. JMatteticei was the 
lirst to oh.servc. The law, wTiieh is as simple in its oxj)res.sion as it 
is emiu’acing in its application, maybe ^la,ted as follows: — Whrjt any 
poltd (f lltc long d ltd i u(d src/ln/t. oj a ni.a>irir /x aiunrchd hy a CDiidtfrlor 
imtlh any point nf thr fnui^iVf-rsr, .s-eWA;//, nn dirfrir. vnrmd rs f aid i, shed, 
whirh is dhrrtffl, in fhr ninsrlr, jhnn the ( ransrio’se. Lit fjn' Jonifi tad Inal 
serflita.^^ Let US apply this law to the 7th 4*onclnsiou ol M. M atteiicci, 
where he r(*fors to the anatomist tlic solution of tlie entangled ])roblem ot 
till* enurnid propre. CoiimMj.ting the tendon wdth the muscle ot the 
thigli, wo liavc a curront. Now the tv.*in.s\T‘rse .section ot the muscular 
fibres abuts against the tendmi ; tlu‘ l;itt<‘r i.sacom^iu'tor, ajul bcnc(‘wli(.‘n^c 
connect tlie tendofl with the tliigb, we, in point ot lact, connect the trans- 
verse sect, ion of a muscle with the longitinliual section. My removing 
the tendon, we simjdify the connecting are, and t.lu^ enrrent is observe<l jis 
b(*fore. We thus arrive at the important conclusion, tliat the trog- 
current, inst(‘ad of havdiig a distinct iiidi '^duality assigne<l to it, J'augcs 
itself naturally under the general Jaw of muscular < urr(‘nts, and thus the 
difficulty which it presented receives the most complete solution. 

* A sense* of justice iTidiiees nii* lu inciilion aiiollur paper of his piililisliod in 

1S4H, suhseMjiienlU’^, Hiul W’itlKUit doubt alto^XetluT iudepiUKleuI ol tloit td Du l»OiS"Ke\ inoiid. 
Tliis paper ciescribes the (dlects of pois(»niiif?, ol' t.uiiperatmx*. and \ aiious other eireunnstaiices. 
upon the streiij^tli of tlie muscular current, and is repU*^* witli inten-st. experiinents 

a^ipear to be judiciously varied, the reasuniiig is clear, objei^ous arc stuteil with frankness, and 
met with ability. — J. T. 
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• Tl)e experinicnts on whirl) the law of the muscular current is based 
werS’ .uiiide on the frog, on pigeons, on i-ahhits, on the water-crab, and 
on liz{ir<ls. The electi-o-inotive action of tlu^ nerves, concerning which 
we had been hitherto in total darkness, is also stated in the same paper. 
The action is ]>rocisely tlic sanie as that of the muscles ; if tlu> transverse and 
longitudinal section of a nerve be connected, we have a current in the san\e 
direction as in the case of muscles, and diflering from the muscular cur- 
•. ('uL only .in the fact of its being feebler. We do nut hesitate to exj>ress 
oiu; opinion that M. ]\Iatteucei s method of expeihnentiiig with piles of 
muscles, ])ossessi‘s advanrag(‘S ]>eculiar to itself; it certainly enabled liim 
to exhibit an ino’easod action, and this fact cimducts at onee to the im- 
portant inferemu'. that the current cannot he <hie to the action of the liquid 
ill which the extremities of the ])ile wqj'e .liiiimersed. Jf we seek the 
(‘lenient ary caus() of the pliLUiomtau). however, we (;annof, ix'sort to sueli 
piles ; they'hy no ineau.^tnqiresent the matter under its simj>lest form, and- 
the cons(*qjienc(; is, that, llu^ law of action Jltnlnced from tliein l)y M. Mat- 
t(;Ucei would, under cta*tain cii'cnmstanees, totally ffiil. Li all tlu^ expe- 
riments of the la.ttin* philosophca* on woniidcid animals, we have no indi- 
eatiou of the (Umiioti in wliicli the incision was madt?, nor does the 
slightest imjjortaiice ajipear to bo attacbod to this (*a])ital condition. Jf, 
liowever, we arTiv(nvt th'Wi interior of *a mnsi'ie by an incision ]»arallel to 
the fibres, the law altirmed by Jl. Matteucci, that a icurrcait is always 
ohtaiiiefl on coniU‘cting the interior and the (‘xtcrior of a musvle, l^reaks 
down. Again, — the tendon, as b(dbr(‘ stated, is the moist eomluctor 

against which the ends of th(^ inuseulardihrcs abut. Let us suppose the 
iucisio)) to 1)0 made i>MralIel to the fibres; then, a"lK>iiit of the interior 
mnseular mass being eonix^ctod witli the tendon, or with the natural 
ha.s<‘s of tlu' tihiv's, would sliow a cuiTont from tlie (‘xt(.‘rnal surface to 
the internal; which is directly opj)oscd to the iH'cpiircnumts of the law of 
i\fatt,(‘U(X‘i. In arguing tl)us. wc take it- for granted that J)u l>ois-lJey- 
niond’s statement, of the law is correct, and our ohj(^ct is simply to shew 
tlijit his statement diiilTs essentially iron i the .statement of M. Matteueci. 
W e iakclni J^ojs’s lawfor grant-cd, heeausc weare not aware that it has been 
denied by JM. ]\lattencci, and it further comes to us reconummded by the 
authority of a committee; of th(j Acadi iny of Seicnet's. The point at issue 
is, not wlietlier tin? ( urrent observcMl by Du Bois bo tlie same current as 
that jawiously observed bj* M. -Matteueci, for this is indisputably the 
ea^rj, Imt wh(‘th(‘r the laW aftirnuMl by Du .Bois be the same as tlie law 
affirmed by M. Matteiicei, wliich is indisputably not the cuse. M. Matteucci 
experimented with limbs, and j)ortions of limits, and obtained r(‘sult.s eoii- 
fe.ssedly im])Oi*tant, but. Dn Ik as shows ns that not only the separate lunscles 
which compose tliese limljs, but the separate fibi'es whicli compose these 
muscles, are the real scats of die electro-motive action. 

in laU^r experiments, the author la.st nuuitioned expanded the law of 
action above ex])res.scd, and proved, that to obtain a current it was not abso- 
lutely necessary to conue<itthe longitudinal and transverse sections; that, 
under certain circuinstances, on uniting two jfoints of the longitudinal 
section, or two points of the transverse section, a current, though muck 
feebler than that resulting ftom the connexion of the two difierent sections, 
is obtained. Let a cylindiical piece of muscle be imagined, the fibres of 
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which are parallel to the axis <>t* the cyliiolor; suppose tli<i length of the# 
oyliinler to be bisected, mid cull the point of bis('ction then, ji' cwo 
points at opposite shh;a of ami ccpially distaiil. from it, be connected, 
we have no ciiiTtait; but if tlie distances from n b(‘ nnerjual we hav'e a 
current. This js tJie case when the point a itself is connect(?d with aify 
oilier j»oint of the cylindrical surface. In like manner two ])oints of the 
transverse section, eipially distant from the axis of the cylimle.r, on being 
coiineetcal produce no current; but if one point l>e more, ditiaut.from the 
axis than the other, a current is obtained. ^ 

Du l.ioisalso jihices the fact b(;yoml doubt, that if a mifseli' l>e tetanized, 
its current undergoes a rennivkablc diminution, while the convulsions last. 
J.et a gastrocnemius muscle be laid upon the terminals of the g.d\ammieter, 
SO that the muscular current. ^ shown by tlfb d»ilh‘ction \ let the long 
norve attached to the gastrocnemius be iirita-tod by a sei*i(‘s of ch'ctric 
.shocks, so as to tlirOw the muscle iiit(j convulsion?; ; tiie iiccdlfi instantly 
<lcscends, ami sometimes passo.*# to the iiegalivi? :^»le ot' y.< ro, A hasly 
I'easoner would infer that a eurrent in the <‘onl raiy dii'eetion had been 
oxeitej in the muscle: but this is not nccessaiily tie* yase. Let an oedi- 
naiy voKaiuetcr Ixj introdjieed Ihr a few secomls into a common voltaic 
cii'cuit, the licpiid within the. iiistvnin<Mit will Ik; <U;c<Tni posed, owgcn wilt 
discliargo itself on tifkie platina ]>hit(‘,*a,m] iiydro:<*«i f?thcr. If (he 

cir<*nit he* now iuk‘rruj»t<;d. ami the two [>l ites of the voltametta* sjiecdily 
niiit(‘d, \vo€oblairi a secondary current, «)f brief duialion. and in a diicc- 
tion op[)osed to tlm pfjmavy one. f)u this fact (commonly e.alhsl ]>olari- 
zation) th(‘ w ell known pile o f j lilier is hased. K.xactly the same takes 
j‘lac(5 in the ease «o\v^ under eonsideraliou. d’h'‘ mnst ular curnait first 
eai»A‘s the polarization of the plaiinuin plates at tlie end of galvano- 
niet(*r win;, ami when the original eiintait lias heim eiih^ hled ly tetanus, 
(lit; secondary cniTciit, due lo pohn’izat i<.»n, comes into vJsibh* play and 
produces a negative ileilcetion. 

We are now in a. condition to ta-ko np the diseussiou <^f (he renuirkabli; 
fact (joiiimunicated hy M. iMaltcmad — that w'lien the mane of a j>ri‘pared 
limb is laid against tlie muscles of a iVog, ju’ep.an'd aecording to Gal vani s 
im;thod, on causing tlie latter to contract, the ju'epared iimh contracts 
also. this action ]\r. Mattoucid has given tlu; name of hohicfd con- 

IrortiiOiu Its cause he has failed as yet to di.^eovcr ; hut his view may 
be ill ,soiue im'asure inferred from the naiiu^ be has bcslowed upon it. 
The (act apjioars to us to be oiu' of the most intc%est.kng yet di.^covevisl in 
the domain of anAnal <!lectri<v(y. Du .nois-Ibyimuid aceoimts for it as 
follows: — If the traiisversi; and longitudinal sei-iion oi* a mus<;l(‘ he in any 
way connected by tlu; noj*ve t>f tbe prepared limb, a currmit will procerti 
through the said nerve, from tlie latter section to the formci-. Tliis cur- 
rent announces itself hy the contraction of«tiic nmscU‘ ol (he pri;parc<l 
limh oil first making the contact. The coii tract ions ct'ase wiicn the curjcnt 
is fairly established in tlu; nervo, and on bn.'aking the circuit tluy arc 
again ohserved. ];ut it is not on the closing or the In-eaking ol the 
circuit alone that contnu.;tions arc priuluccd ; every smhlcn lluctuatiou ot 
the current traversing the nerve is accom]».»iiicd by eon tractions. AiUkly- 
ing 4;hls to the ca.se licforo ns, wi* find thatVhe current of the mus* h.‘ 
against which the nerve of the pr(;pared limb i|sts, circulates tlirough tiio 
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»s3,kl nerve. When the muscle is tetsniizefl, this cnrrcnt is diminished at 
eacFr' 4 ?<»iivulsive elfort, and its fluctuations are answered hy convspon<ling 
contractiuiis of the prepared limb. The extreme beauty of this expla- 
nation fuuinot fail to strikes the reader. Jn one way alone can it be 
i?i'ipaiied, and that is by denying that the nerve touch(JS#two portions of 
the muscle in tlio manner above dcscribeil; this is exactly what is done 
hy M. M.itteucci. Not having st'on the experinuait, we are unable to 
offer an inde|ivmdt*nt opinion ; but we may be jiermitced to itder to the 
dec:sit)Ti of tlu^^ Paris A cadeiny, which is “ that the above fundaim ntal fact 
furnishes a direct explanation of tlu* induced contraction of M. JMatlcueci.’' 

Jfitherto we have abstained from mentioning the manner in which tlie 
galvanomet(*r was used in thesis cxjKTimcnts. It would iievta* do to bring 
the ends of tin' galvaiu>m(!‘t(‘r wire into,diM.‘ct contact witli tJie animal 
2»arts; the wires arc^ in reality termiiiatcid by }>l:ites of carcf’nlly ])nrjlicd 
jdatiiium, Vln'eli dip caeli into a .suitalile porcelain vessel containing fr 
saturate i solutiem of .‘Common salt. If Jlie space betNveen the vesscils bo 
bridged over by an ehiclru-mutor of any kind — an arc of zinc iiml cc^p- 
l>cr, for ex;)mp](\ wliose ends dij» into the two vessels — tlie ciiv-uit is 
established, and the cniTent d<*velop<’d will e xhibit itsc'lf on tlie g.ilvano- 
meter. To ivndi'r the procc\ss of bridging more cuisy, boss(‘.s of ])orous 
j)a})er .satnrate«l wiT^i tl^rj-fluid di]> into tlu^ vessi Is, &ml the siibsi-aiico to 
be expcrimentcal with is iisnally ]»Jac*<‘d atnoss fioni bc^ss to boss, ft is 
scarcely possible, by mere writing, to givci an exact idea of th* ingenuit v 
and ada])tability of this contri vance/aud we n? list .therefore content our- 
selves will) tills brief indieation of tlio iia tliod pursued. 

Casting our tlioughts back u])on the muscular 'Cjuv'lent and its law of 
action : if it hc^ granted that this eiiiTeiit is dcvclojic'd in tlie musele iUelf, 
we can scaieely iail to coiu^imh^ that it is in a state of circulation during 
tlie life of tlic animal. Wo know that on connecting tlio tiaiisverso and 
longitudinal sections a cnrrcnt ajijjcars ; but sueli connexion exists 
naturally in the animal body, and hciie.o the inference? is a fair one? — tliat 
such currt‘i|ts arc jierpotually jinuseut, ami tliat the current wliich we 
perceive on thp galvanometer is in fact but one of the blanches of tlicso 
pre-existing currents, 'fliis jiremi.scd, we are in a jiosilion to understand 
the im[)(n'taut facts now to la? described The porous boss(‘S were rtniiovcd 
from the vijssels of salt and water, and a live Irog was so placed that iis two 
Vigs dipped into the two vcs^sels. We know from the experiment of NobilL 
that a cnrrcnt exists iuH.}ie frog, directed from the foot njiwuids, but in 
the case before us we have two such currents, one fr<>ln each foot, wliieh 
meet at the junction of the limbs, annul each other, ami consequently 
l-rodiice no eilect ui>on the needle of tlui galvanometer. l>ut let us snji- 
]M>se one of these curnmts to be enfeebled, while tin? other retains its full 
strength; tlie result will b%» that thi? excess of the latter current will 
produce a deflection. The iscliiatic nerve of one of the frog’s h gs was 
severed, and the limb thus deprived of all jiowc r of motion; tlic animal was 
then poisoned by strychnia, and strong convulsions follovved ; the unin jured 
limb contracted violently, its mu.sciilar current was thereby diniiiiislual, 
and the current of the other limb W'as immeiliately exliibited by the gal- 
vanometer. A single sten^now carries us to an I'xperimeiit which ibrins 
the climax of this Uuc iiyluctive argument. Instead of the frog's leet, 
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Du Bois placed the first finger of his right hand in one vessel, and tl^* 
oorrcs|»onding finger of liis left hand in tlui other; but instead of em/ting 
his nerves, as in the easi^ of the frog, lie siitfere I the left arm to 
remain at rest, and conti-aeting the other forcibly, produced a defleetion 
of the needle. •^Vliou tlio left arm was contracted and tlu^ riglit oif!? 
sufien'd to remain at rest, the muddle was d<'H(‘cted In tlm opposite 
direction. The current always proeeed<*d from (lie hand of tlu^ eonti*acted 
arm to the shoulder; but remeinbiTing the fai^t that it is t]l^ exn‘ssof the 
current of the motionless arm wliich is here (*hs(‘rved. ^x»ar(‘ led to the 
inference that in the tiormal static of the arm the diroctiou of the current 
is from the shoulder to the hand. 

The publication of this y‘sult. created a considerable si'nsation ; ii. was 
received by many with doubf a!«d mij^iving. Some taninent men under- 
took to repeat the experiment ; their nvsults were m‘ga.tivc‘, ^and lor a 
time the o[)inion was |)r(‘<lominant that Du llois.was in error, and tl)at 
M. llumhohlt, who tofik a (‘onsfucuous jrarl on iheiillinnativc side of llio 
question, had SUlTercd himself to be misled. The fault, howi^ver, rested 
neitlio^with Du Hois nor with i\[. lluniljoldu Tho>e v\d»o attempted 
to make the oxjuTiment had luighvted its prime eondilions, and their 
failun^ was a matter of course d’lu^fiiet indei‘d is nndeni;J)le, whateviT 
may ho tjie fate of^ its i‘Xplanation. We lia\‘^onTselves repeated the 
oxpiM'imont ten of lift(‘(‘n tinu*s in the oimrse of an afternoon, andjilways 
with the? sjfme constant r<‘sult. 

A most reniarkabhi depf)riiyent of the niTves, discoveriul by Dn Bois- 
Ih'ymoud, is now to he notieiMl. tjet a long nerve Ix^ imagined, with its 
transverse section plaetsl ngainsl one of the ])()rous b.>sst‘s alrc'ady men- 
tiofltid, and a jmint of its ex Undo r sujfaee against tln^ other bi\^s; the noT- 
vous current will exhibit lUelf according to the la-w already stated. Let 
a ])ortiou of the nerve near its trei* end, and entirely out of the eiriaiit of 
the nervous current, he placed hetwi'im the j)oles of a vultaii* battery, and. 
let a current be sent through it. The inomout the vt)ltaiie current passes, 
a reiiiarkal)Ie change of tin* nervous currmit is observed. JIT tj»(‘ direction 
of the voltaic, eiuTcnt coincide with that of the nervous eiureiiit, an increased 
defiectioii will be (exhibited; hut ifthe two (airreiits areopposile in dire( tion, 
the didlection is diminished. It must Ixi caivfidly borne in mind that the 
inodili(*ation of the nervous curnait is not <lue to th(^ ij i’uption ot tlie v oltaic 
current into the cii-cuit of tli(‘ galvanometer ; tirere is no such irruption. The 
offset is similar to tliiit produced U[kui a long bar of soft iron, oiie eruLof 
wliich is introduccif int») a helix, through whieli an electric cun cut passes. 
This end will be magnetized, but the magnetism is transniitted tlirongli the 
molecules to the other end of the bar. A similar molecular modification 
must be srip])osod to occur in th(^ ease of tbi‘ nerve, which incre isos or 
diminishes its jiroper action acconling to ciifuinstances'. To this state of 
the nerve the term electro tonic has i»een a])])licd, a term first introdma'd 
by Faratlay, to ex[>ress a state of matter which Du Bois consiilei's to be iu 
some respects similar to the, above. 

Tile inqxirtant idea is Imre suggested, that the transmission of an im- 
pression to the hiuin is ollocted by a molecub|r change, which ta’ os place 
along the lino of transmission. The velocity kf this transmission may be 
a quantity capable of accurate measurement. \Tlie important researches 
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^•otHelmlioltz/ indeed, piwe that the moment an impression is made by no 
meaiYo coincides with tlic moment when it becomes evident to conscious- 
ness. Tf two portions of tlie skin be simidtaiiconsly excited, both excita- 
tions travel forward along tln^ nerves to the brain ; but tl)e impression 
made upon the j)oiut nearest to the brain arrives first. . ''If a harpoon bo 
struck i]ito the tail of a wlado 80 feet long, tlie animal, in all probalulity, 
is not conscious of the wound for a seemul aftei* its inlliciion ; and before 
the comiiuimf to strike can b(j transmitted tbrougb ihe motor nerves to 
the tail, another second probaldy elajisos. In the human subject Helm-- 
lioltz finds tluj velocity of jicrvous transmission to b(‘ about 105 feet a 
secoml, and in the tro.i*’ 8(» fi'ct a second. It would bo of tluj liiglicst 
iiiteresl to examine wbe^lier these numbers do not exjiress the sjieed 
with which the electro-tonic cendition is transiiiittcsl through the 
nerves. 

In liis later memoii’s, Du Hois h:is given ns tlie results of an elaborate in- 
vestigation of the infhhmce of various statek of the skin in the production of 
cniTi'iits. By h(*arang the ])arts iine(|iially, by inmuTsing the skin fa* iiuLM|iial 
pfTiods ill the soluihm which contains the plalimiui tenuiiials of the gal- 
vanometer, by stret(;liiiig tlie skin, by removing it altogether by means of 
blisters, by ewi^ing. it to ])erspirt5 n’'e<|ually, be lias opened to us a series 
of elcctro'inolive agen('iTV,wl)icb while they excite our astonishnu nt, impress 
us forcibly with the extreme cantioii lu'cessary to tla^ successful prosecu- 
tion of r(‘se;ircbes \i]U)U this subjevt. As in tlie moi*al world improved 
means iiu]>ly increased n‘.sjiunsibiU(.ies.^ so h(a*(.‘\iiL the physical, tlui use of 
iustruuumts of such sur]>assiug delicacy, deinandiva ])roj)(»rti()nate watch- 
fulness on the {laiT. of those who ii.se tl.ciu. But whatev er tlie fate of 
animal elei4ricity, as a distim^b portion of s.demk', may be, these investiga- 
tions will remain as records (if masterly cxpea-iniental skill, and of con- 
summate ingenuity in combating the million dillicuIlK^s by w1ii(h the 
.subjt‘ct is surrounded. 

Jo/tit Tytidall. 


Review IX. 

1 . T raite praflf/ue MalMlos Vmeneaups, coidcfiiant nn fdiapifre .mr la 
t Si/jthifmtUojf., &c, I’dr S. G. Maissonneuve, Al.D., et II. Moxtaniek, 

M.J).— ISolk pp. otM. 

FmoXlml T rat tise ott Vatercal with a chapter on Syphdizatlon. 

2. Traill des Maladies Veuerieimes. Par A. Vidal (de Oahsis). — Paris, 
1853. pp. 549. 

Treatise on Venereal Diseases, 

3. liapptcrrt h M, le Prefet de Police, swr la question de savoir si M. le. Ih\ 

Auzias Tarcnne peat etre aatorisv a appliquer on a (xpvrlmcntcr la 
Syphilisation. d P Jvjlrmerie de la Prison JSL Jnjzare 1 Par IVIM. Ics 
Doctenrs JMELiEn, ihiXLippE Kicokd, Dents, Conneau, et Mauchal 
(de Calvi). r 

* Ehilos^pbical Magazine, November, 1853. 
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he permitted to practise or experiment on Stfp!uH.-:atii)ii, iii the In f^hnart/ 
of the Prison St. JjaiareJ 

4. - Sf/philitic f)ise.ases, thnr Palholoqif, Diat/nosis^ ami Treatment, inclndii^ti 

K.r,perimeiit?iL liesearelics on f noculfUion,. its a. dif-retitlaf aijent hf trstimj 
• the character of these a ffections. By JoiiN' 31. li. l.A. — 

London. 1853. pp. 313. 

5. 01 tser rations on SppJddis, and. on [ noe.ai.n(i,nf. a>i a means of' lynftjifnsis. 

By JoFix Cnowcin (Uiuistoimikr, 31.11. (J.S. — Lond.o,f,\x:):\. pp. 71. 

G. Traiti. prfttiifae diis Mahulic.'i Vv.neriennos. IVu-lo l)r.*l’iiMili‘K lln'Oiu>. 
— Paris, 1851. 

7. La SipUiiyitionc stadiitM ^n/d cnral.iro c peeserrafiro ddle. 

MidaUic Veneree. I)(? ( hJSiMi No SiMCijiNo. - -7 ’/o*//a. 1853. yj». !)03. 
S^jphdirjition tre.aled as a On.ratire. Means in the. I t'nr.rea! Disc fs< . 

S. Tra.ite des }f(dml.ns I encrien conteno ttt le rent d nne tenfaftre dc, 
fStpihdis.'ttnor et d.e /dnsie.nts exftrricttce'i d t noetdittant- prafiqncrs snr hs 
anTmaa.r.. Pat* It* I))/. M ni.tiiiiou PioiiKiir. /Vt/vV. 1853. pp. 5()’J. 

Treatise on, [^(‘n.ereal ftisrases, n^'efh. on nrro(i,il. af <ttt ^xou'i nn'n f 

fi:i(Uion. and of jnan ij i n.oenlafrmi. experi nie ntji oil ani.mnjs. l>y I))*. 
31 LLOlt 1*011 UOJIKKT. 


{C'U i.h,!fro„> 

Bi'iisriNC our pLui ol‘ iuVosUgaiinij;* tlio iuorl»i(l ])n>c<-vsL‘S to wliich tlio 
i<-* ]>()is<»n t*'ivc.^ ijso, we to the couMtleniliwii i.>f its clterls U[m>ii 

tile lyiujiiiiitie sy^l(‘m. 

Tlie opinions ot* Uniiter conct'niiiii;; tjn* nso ol* tliu absmKj'jit vessels, 
have i^ivou a Inas to all siibsetpuail. reason ini>’s upon tJiis snhjeet; 
and tlK‘ llieorK'S based upon his (‘.xpcriniciits ;i.re eoimiioiily ren ivid. (jven 
up to the pn'stait tinuj. Hnntor, «ass!sti‘d l>y liis Inolher, and by Brs. 
Clayton, Fordyee, 3riehaelson, ainl others, tonnd that when he eon- 
lined soiiKJ wai'Jii milk in a ]»oriion of small intesl.ine, amUt ie^l the artery 
and vein whicli supjtlieil it, tlic laettsds ot tln‘ part ^'ere ])rest*ii(ly 
tilled with the white milk. Upon jametnring the vein upon tin* distal 
sale of tiie li<^a.ture, it wa.s soon emptied of its blood by pressure with the 
linger; but no white lluid could at any jioriod during the coiit iuuaiice of 
the experiimaits be si*eii in the vein, iipou a repetition ol the ('Xpei’i- 
iJient., in wliieh the circulation throngli the meseut<‘rie vessels was lelt fr^e, 
the blood in the vein was earefnlly examined and eom[>a.ri'd willi that in 
the neighbonring veins, but it was found not to be liglit-eolonn-d, nor 
milky, nor eould any dillerencc whatever he detected in it. It was found 
that even hy firm pressure (which was continued until the inlestim; burst), 
the milky lluid could not lie made to ]»ass fnto the veins. In ailother 
animal, some thin starch, coloured with indigo, Avas intruibu‘v*d into the 
small intestine, and the lacteals soon a]>peared t() he lilied witli a lluid ut 
a fine blue colour. 'A V(.‘iu in tliis pai'fe of tlie im^sentery was opened, ami 
the blood wldeh llowed was allowed to separate inlocoagulum and scrum. 
The ne.vt day th (5 serum had Jiot tlie least bliysh oast. An injijcting pipe 
was •then fixed in an artery of the mestmteW, where the intestine was 
filled with blue starch, and all communications, |both in the mesentery and 
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•iutestine, were closed, with the cxce])tioii of the vein corresponding with 
the ais,*eiy. Warm milk was tlieu inj(^cted by the artery until it returned 
by the vein. This w;im eontimuid until all the blood was washed away, 
and the vein returned a bright white milk. The milk thus circulating 
through tlie intestine containing the coloured starch was not in any 
degree changed hi colour. In a third aniin.d, sonic musk in warm water 
was contiiietl in a portion of intestine. After waiting a little time, sumo 
of the laeteals^ of the juirt were opened with a lancet, and .some of the 
wiitcry fluid \H,h^cli they contained was received into a small .spoon. Tliis 
was found to smell .stnmgly of musk. Some blood ri‘ceive(l in a clean 
spotni from one t)f the veins of the same part, had not the lca.st snioll 
of musk. 

F'rom these and siiniljirS‘xp<‘riny.ints, Jfuii tor arrived at the inference 
that the rod veins do not ahsm-h in the human body;" and eonseipumtly 
that the lymphatics wore “ the only abs<»rl)eiits.'’ (On the Vimereal, p. 

Those pii* mi SOS natnraiily led to the furthir conclusion, that poisons were 
necessarily a hsorbcM I by the lymphatic vessels; and accordingly we find 
Hunter asserting “.that the venci'eal iiiatto.r is taken up by the absorbents 
of tin' \ydvi in which it is placed, and carried along the absorbent ve.s.sels 
to the comnnm eirciflation.” {ih. pp.^2oG, 20?.) 

This view, tlcvivftig, it do«‘s, sucli an a}»part‘ut cftnfinnation fr(»m the 
frequent occnrivnce of inllame.d lympliatic glands in*conjnncti(m with 
venereal ulcers, has boon adopted, with more or less modilicatioi^, by almost 
all sul)sc([Uont writers. * , • 

^.riie accuracy of the experiment?? upon whicli Ifuntcr based his 
theory has , justly bemi <'aUcd in (piestion by ()lh(‘V physio] ogist.'i, l)ut 
the theor)yd.sdf, strange to say, lias hitherto scarcely been cpieslioftcd^ 
MAI. Ticdemanu and (.cmclin, aftcT mixing various substances, which 
might easily bo detected, with the food of animals, not ini frequently 
found nncquiv(K*al tract's of thc.se substances in the venous blood 
and urine, whilst it was only in a very few instances that tract's of 
them eouhl.bo^discovtired in the chyle. Ju re})eating Hunter .s experi- 
ments, Mayo f^oved, that ha.lf-an-hour after a solution of starch ;ind indigo 
had been placed in the cavity of tlie intestine, the laetoals apjicared of a 
clear blue tfolour, and tlmse ]>rt\seiit were for a short time satisfied that 
the inrligo had been absorbed. J>ut upon placing a sheet of white paper 
behind the mesentery, it wAs found that the blue tinge disaj>pearetl, — the 
vessels were sini[)ly eufj»iy. On removing the white jiapeivthey rea.s- 
sume<l their blue colour. Thus a rcpetitimi of the lluftlcrian experiments 
rather goes to prove that the function of tlui lacteals is limited to the 
absorption of chyle. But jicrhujis the most conclusive experiment on 
thi.s snbj(X!t is that of M. SegahiK A fold of small intestine was drawn 
out of a wound in the hi^lljfuf a dog. All the bloodvessels passing to 
and from it were tied but one large artery. A vein, punctured ujioii the 
mesentery, allowed the blood to escape, wlihdi would Dtherwi.se have 
stagnated in the part. The lacteal ves.sels and ner^c.s were left entire. 
The fold of iiite.stine was then tied at both extremities, and an aqueous 
solution of tile aleoholic exy’act of mix vomica was poured into it. Huring 
tlie hour which followed, poison produced no symptoms. The ligature 
being then I’cmoved from f ne of the veins, the blood was allowed to return 
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in the natural course of its circulation. In six miiwites from thisjiiinc 
the poison took effect. Tlio exjieriments of M. JMagcndie, illustrating tho 
same ])oint, in which the poison of the upas ticnto was introduced into the 
system of a dog, ^through a limb wliich had no connexion with the bodyf 
excf‘.pting through the blood-vessels, is well known. 

J’rom those facts, it appears certain that lluntta-’s idea of tlu) lymphatics 
being the only absorbents, is incoj-rect, and we are tlicnco jialnrally led 
to the consideration of the value of the theoiy whii h was ba^od upon thajb 
notion. 

An extensive observation of cases of syphilis, will, we believe, establish 
tlio two following very imj)orLant points in relation to this subject: first, 
tliat in those instances in wlft<Ji the irritation of the lymp]]aiic glands is 
the greatest, and where, consequently, \vx» have the best evidenei* that tin? 
morbid matter lias cntortHl them, there is v<Ty siddonfindeed any socojidaiy 
sypliilitie ailection; and secondl'^ tliat the best -marked eases of consti- 
tutional infection arc as rarely pi-iM-cded ly any very cvidiait signs of 
intlanimatioii of the absorl)enl glands. In tlx^ first class^ of cases, we may 
trae,e, in*the most satisfiictory inanmH', the progn‘ss of the syjdiilitic virus 
along the absorbent vessels as tii.r as the lirst lympifatic gland that it 
meets. In luiy ])art of this course, the poison arrested, and 

])roducii a fresli clu^mirc, tbeinby affording unequivocal evidence of its 
jiresenco. lljpt neither oxiieriment nor observation affords any proof that 
tlio virus is conveyed nnclianged tliroftgh these glands. All the evidence 
which wc have upon this subjecl tci^ls to an opposite conclusion. We 
find even Iluniev asswtiiig: 

“V#c never lintl ilic lvin])]iMiic vessels or glands lliat are si'con.i in ordia* 
allcel cd. \\1ien tlu'. disease has ixani eoul i*a(‘tcd I\y a J^or(‘ or (ait upon I lie finger, 

I hav(; seen tin* bubo come on a lillle. above tlie bend of (lie arm, n])on (lie insiilc 
of (he biceps inusele; and in siieh wheie (he bubo has eoine in iJiat par(, none have 
formed in tin* arm-pil, which is the most common phiiT fori he glamls to be alleetial 
by absov])lion.” (Op. eit. p. 

Til like manner, aft.cr artificial inoculation, wo may trac^e fhe jioison, in 
many cases, along the lymphatic vessels, as far ;is flu* first iibsorliont gland 
W’hich they enter. Ifcri*, however, some change is ])ViHliK;ed. lloyond 
tbi.s the specific cbaracti'vs of the poison can no longer be. detected, eitlicr 
by its natural uftbets, or by artificial inoenlMti(i>n. After the virus lias 
nndovgono digi3stioii or concoction in a lymjdiatic gknd, ^VQ no longer lia\'e. 
evidence that’ it is ca.j#ible, oitlier locally or constilntionally, of jiroducing 
its specific eficcts. 'Flic grounds upon which it lias been assnuu'd that 
the syphilitic poison enters the system througli the absorbent ve.ssi.ds, wo 
therefore consider most inconclusive. Tlie usual mode in uliicli tho 
system does bcconn.* infected by syphilis, may, wo believe, bo traced, in 
another and a much more satisfac-toiy manner. 

In tho development of jirimary syi>hilitio disease two pn^eessos may 
distinctly be recognised: one, that by which tlio surrounding tissues 
become indurated; tlio otlier, by which tin* same jiarts are ultimately 
removed. This second result may bo acconqilished either in the natural 
jiroe^ss of growth, by ulceration, by Ploughing, or by different modifica- 
tions of these. But beyond the parts wbicli anhinvolved in these pro- 
cesses other a-ctlous arc going on, of a more subtle miturc, and not so easily 
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aiqu'cchihlc by our senses, Tn the absence of jhoz’O positive knowlocl/ye, 
wo Tiiaj ascribe those to the molecular changes in the nutrition of the 
parts snrroiimliiig a cJianci-e. That such actions are in active operation 
’>i>t*yon(l the .sphere both of the adhctsive atid ulcerative processe.s may be 
readily demonstrated, although we may be unable to define their exact 
nature. Wore this not the ease, we should have nothing to do in the 
case of ja pivimuy syjdiilitic sore hut entirely to remove the indurated 
and iilcorat.e(j. tjlssuo, ami tlie disease w'ouhl, as far .as the [iart is concerned, 
ho at an end. ^Experience proves that smth is very far from being the 
case. 

When a .syphilitic sore i.s removed by excision, as may readily bo done 
wdien it is situated on the extremity of t]i^5 proi>uce, the cut surface will 
in a few days t;dco on a .specific action. "I'liis w’ill occur, as we have 
witnc.sscd, even wdieu'thc greate.st care is taken not to alhnv any of tlie 
matter from the cliancre to conic in contact witli the cut surface. Such 
an action taking place iu a jjart ajiparently healthy, at .some little distance 
from tlie original/or(\ pivsupjioses some antecedent change in tlie tissues 
ill wliich it originates— a. cliangc jirodncod by the infecting poison, but 
not eai)able of b(‘ing appreciated so long a.s the diseased action had its 
deveh)]Uiient in 'i^'iginal (‘haji<a*(j. As .soon, diowever, .as tJie lirst 
centre of tlie morbid action i.s removi'd, a. similar ae|ion is commenced 
upoirtho neigllbonring cut .surface. Tlie observjition of siu }^.ciises proves 
the cxistonoe of a .subtle morbid piw.ss afleiitpig tlu‘ tissues iu the ucigh- 
boiuhoocl of the part tirst aUected, and necessarily jiroducing effhet 
upon tludr nutrition. Xt aj>p(‘ars, under tlieso co’ciwiistanccs, much more 
in accordance Avith that wliich is known to lm]ipeii iu the case of f'thor 
poisons, to su])pose, when the constitution be<‘omes airectcd Avith syjihilis, 
tliiit tlie (li.sease is communicated dir<‘c% to the blood circulatin'^ throm^h 
the ] in its ill which tlie aliove- mentioned morlnd actions are going <m, 
than to refer t^o symptom.s to the ])a.ssageof the poison primarily through 
the absorbent sy.siem. 

When the^ constitution become.s affeeted iij conscrpience of the inocula- 
tion of the vaccine or tlie variolous poison, an atlection of the lymphatic 
ycs.sels juid glands certainly forms no essential part of the proce.ss. Few, 
indeed, h.ave thought it nwssary to invoke the aid of the absorbent 
system in order to account for the action of tJic.se jioivsons upon the- animal 
pconomy, and wo beli<j.ve that it is ecpially unnecessary in th^^ case of the 
])oison of Ry])liilis j. 

It h.as appeared iiecos.sary tluis to enter at length upon this subject, to 
]m*pare the way fur the consideration of the somewhat discordant views 
Avliich yye have ju-esonted to u.s in recent work.s, and especiallv in order 
that Ave may clearly distipguish between tlie entrance of morbid fiuuls 
((‘ven if impregnated with syphilitic matter) into the lymphatic vessels, 
and the absorption of the syphilitic virus into the constitution. * 

]Vr. Vidal, with Hunter, acknoAvledge.s four kinds of absor 2 ition of the 
syphilitic poison, by means of the lymjihatic A'essels: 

1 St. Where the venereal matter has been ajiplied to a sound surface, 
and has produced no lo^cal effect upon the part, but has been absorbed 
immediately uiion its application. 

2nd. Where the abr^iptiuii takes place from an inflamed surface. Such 
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is the way in which a buho is formed in cases of gounjrhovu ^onio (jf^vhich 
M. Vidal maintaijis to bo really syphilitic, altliough tluro ]ii.iy Jxj no 
ulceration of the urethra. 

3rd. Where the sypliilitic poison enters the alisorlMMii o];tij<ls ft-om 
ulcerated surface; and, 4th, from a wound. All those fouj* kinds of 
al)Sor])tion by the lympliatics wo acknowhjdgo, but not as bidiig oa})ablo 
of producing general' syphilitic iidection. • 

Independently of those means, a bubo is said, by nun^y authors, jto 
originate from .sympathy. M. Vidal justly asks, synqmthy \^it h what/ 
Whence do(i.s this sympathy originate? lJ«>\v is its inlhiojire dolormined 
to one particular })art? 

We must confess that this*'yoiTl sympathy, ”1is applied to the fn-. niatiou 
of bilboes, has always appeai*e<l to us irfwst uuiuttdligible. We can readily 
conceive that |)arts wliieli have a natural rt‘lation*to each nthe}‘ may Ih' 
atfeeted hy sym[»ath 3 ^ llnis wj^ can easily beli(*ve*tliat the brea>Ls may 
sympalliise with the uterus, or the t(^stioles with tlie nretlira. lint that 
one ])artieuhu‘ class of absorbent vess(‘ls should ha ve a peeuiia}’ .sonrsibility 
for tlui diseases of another part witli which they Iimat no partieulav eou- 
nexion (indepcmhait of tin; transmissinii of (heir oofitenl-s), it i.i difthadt 
to imagiiH*., That an nncoVtain amodnt of an iiijflienoi* ,dmnl(l 

in this luiknown ^^'ay be conveyed from one part of the bvxly to another, 
we canii(»t ^biit regard as ont? of the mysteries of an oceull seienet\ 
MM, Maisonneuvo and ]!ir<mtaniof divide syphilitic allectious of tlie 
absorbent glands into those in whiek tlio glands are enlargcjd {f'lttfop/roicif.f) 
and those in whicli* t\uy are manifestly inilained. To tin* latter they 
apply exclusively the term bubo. 

“Th(' real huho,” it is said, ‘‘is. only fomid wllli iiiiiiidu rated cl.'iui'ro; ih(' 
indiivalod chancre, only, is (»n (lu* utln’r hand, aceoni)»ani('d N\iil\ an indurati-vi 
enlargcnuMit of tli<‘ glainls: from lids it conscajncntlv follows lltai a hiiij" properlv 
.so calhal, like the chancre which prercd(s it, is only a local all'cel ion, and nc\(‘r a 
sign of the infection of (In* syslcm. if (he chancre is alrcailv lu-dctl, a huho will 
ijidicalc that il was uidndnraied; an iiitlnratcd cnlavgmncnt of a gl:ynl. on ihc otlicr 
hand, will >vithoiit doiiht alford evidence lhai. an iiularated chancre has c.vjsttal, or 
is still present.” (pp. Ihb Ida.) 

“Tlie Induration of a chancre is the ecHaiii proof of a r-onslittillomd iiii‘ccti<m. 
It is iiceessarily acconi])airMal 1 )y an indolent cnlarg.#mcnt of the aliNOiOcnl glands 
nearest the scat of the disease, ami in a longer or •horicr iult-r\al, u'cncraNv 
within .six ]nt)nlhs, is jiceessarllv followed ))y coiislit iitioual symploiip, \v!)i‘n jjot 
prcvcjded by nnaiical treat incut.” (Itohcrt, p. 2J 1.) 

“The bubo is of no consequence, but as a local disi'ase; the eulaiV' d ganglions 
arc of the highest importance in relation to eonsliliitioual syphilis. ' ! Aimsoimeiivc', 

p. 105.) 

“A simydo chancre accorn])anied by a suppnralmg Inilm inwev e-Mimnnieaies 
constitutional syphilis.” (/^. note, p. 110.) 

M. Vidal docs notallow that the comlition of tlio absorlnmt gland is 
of the value as a diagrio.stic sign which is irnplic<l above, liiliammatory 
bubo, lie justly says, may come on independently of tin* absoiption of any 
syplulitic ijiattor, and the indolent uou-ijillammatory bubo may liappeii 
in coii.sequence of strumous aflections, as a result of a sim])le unimlurated 
chancre, or as a secondary syphilitic afleetion. The observations of 
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I)r. j^gai), again, have led him to conclusions somewhat differing from 
those of M. Kicord. 

^^Buhoes,” he says, usually consequent on gonorrhoeal inflammation 
five uiiinoeulahle, although here a mild description of secondaiy symptoms 
is occasionally met with.” (j). 39.) Dr. Egan believes likewise that, after 
abrasions of the iiiueons membrane* and also after superficial nou-indurated 
]>rimary .ulcev« (whother the secretion from tliem is capable of being 
iuoculate<l or not), a mild form of constitutional symptoms may ensue. 

*The opinion* of the Fronob school, represented by MM. Eicord, 
Maisonneuvi^, Monfanicr, Robei't, Ac., is, as we have s(‘cn, opposed to 
tliese views, 'rhese gc'ntlcmen And, tluit whenever they have had an 
oppoiiuiiity of tracing the natur,a1 progi'ess of tlic diseases, an indurated 
chaiua'c is always communicated by'^an iiumratcd chancre, and they hcliove 
that this iilono will gi\e rise to constitutional syphilis. 

The (‘Xporiments and ■ohservatious of Dr. Egan liavc led him to the con- 
clusion tliat there are t^yo .syphilitic poisons. From the fact that when 
the matter of a phagedenic nicer is successfully inoculated, the re.sultisan 
ulcer pn'seiiting tlie sanu; characters, he- infers ^^that the virus generated 
by the simple primary u!(‘er and the plfi\gedeuic sore is as dissimilar in 
quality as it^ts in itr ^‘tjjets.” (p. \ 

The iv'sults of th(*. i‘X]>erimouts upon which this idea is founded we 
ivgard as manifestly inc'.mchisivo, l)e(‘anse the inoculations were made on 
the patients themselves, in whom the ])i’imary affections had already 
assumed a phage<leiiic character. It is likety enougli that, if in tliesc 
jiatients one veiujreal sore pres(‘nted a p1iagedei«c uhara,et(a\ a second or 
third would do so likewise, lii order to be of , any real value, tlie experi- 
ment must be performed upon persons who have not previously bad the 
venereal disc'cse, and whose con.«5titutions are free from any unnsnally 
disturbing inflnenc(\s. An studi expcrinnmts, for obvious reasons, cannot 
with propriety bo j)er formed, avc ai'o thrown hack for our facts to clinical 
obstTvation .and to the information whieli m.ay have been obtained from 
inoculating ptfiients ali’cady infected. From the former we believe the 
]>oint cannot ^>0 establislied ; and from the latter it lia.s been sbowni that 
idcers ])roduce«l from tlie inoculation of the discharge of simple venereal 
sore.s will sometimes become phagedenic. 

‘‘It’ pus, liikcii from a simple uon-iiuhiralcd sore which has lasted a fortnight, 
and is aci'omjianied by inllaomialorvhuho, beinocuhitt'd, a simple venereal ulcer will 
result, provided the inoculation be proj)erly perlbrnu'd. This nicer ‘may become 
phag(*d(‘nic, serpiginous, or gangnuions. but it never will produce an indurated 
sore.” (Maisonucuve, p. 139.) 

If, then, the virus from a simple sore \vill produce a phagedenic ulcerg*- 
tion.^ns we have no doubt it will, w^e cannot regard the effect as depend- 
ing upon any peculiarity in the poison. 

In reviewing the wdiole of the works which have recently appeared on 
th(' subject of syphilis, we lind, after all the experiments which have been 
made, and alter all the attention that has been dirofeted to the subject, 
that author.s are not agreed as to wh.at precise forms, either of primary 
or secondary venereal afiections, are capable of aflbrding a secretion which 
may be absorbed so as t(/ infect a healthy person. They have hitherto 
tailed to associate the exlferiuil appearances of particular kinds of primary 
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afTections with any definite forms of secoiuhiry. disease resulting from* 
them as a necessary consequence. We have at ]‘resent no goA’erally 
recognised and well-defined luai'k of distinction l)ct\\:i'en those diseas* s 
which arc syphilitic and those which are not. Upon the subject of 11)0 
absorption of tile sypliiUtic poison in jiarticular, it must be allowed tJtfIt 
the accounts ai*e snilieicntly obscure : and we cannot but* be struck wirli 
the absence of any sufiicient pliysiological exidanation of’ flic real (>v 
suiqiosed lacts adduced upon the point in the works of ilie n'lany able 
men lately jiuhiisbed. Sumetliing more satihl'actuiy, wc* k;lievL‘, mjiy4»e 
aiTived at by attentively cousideriiig the earli(^st stages of* tbe nmrbid 
jirocesses which are involved in the absori)tic>n of tlio syphilitic ]>oisun. 
The great author of this mpdc of investigatin,'^ morbid actions lias pre- 
faced his treatise on the vehcR^al disease with the following remarks, 
'which we oiler no apology for introducing here, wc believtj .they liavo 
never received the amount of attention wliicli. they deserve, and liavo 
never, since Hunter’s tiling, bc<3i? a])pli(?d in tlaar flfll extent to tlie illu.-^- 
tration of our present subject. “No two ac'tibns/’ says Mnnter, “can 
take pfUee in the same constitution, nor in the same part, at one and tln^ 
same time; no two ililForent fevers can exist in the same constitution, 
nor two local diseases in tlie same [uvii t, at tlie same time.’’ r 

It mighfi apiicav strange to anyone wlio liad not*co»isitl*T(Hl the subject 
ill its jdiysiologicifl relations, that these ideas should ociaipy so proininenfc 
a ])osition fu limiter’s work on tlieyeiiereal diseas<.‘, and that they should 
be dwelt upon in tliis radier#tlian in any otlier of liis writings. We 
believe, novortlieless, tl^ey are the ]>rincii>Ies n]>on wliicli much tliat is 
apjuiiviitly obscure in rdation to this disease may be explained, and tliut 
they afford a remarkable instance of that iiiluitivc insight soq)cculiLir m 
our great }>hysiologist, by wbieh^conlprebensiv«^ gcaicral idius w(*ro appre- 
ciated in tlieir extent and simplici^ 3 ^ even wlieie tlicir applicability to 
particular details might m)t have been tra(*ed. 

For truth and clearness, the descn[»tion of a ]>rimaiy syphilitic uleer 
lias not been excelled since .Hunter’s time. “ A chancre^ has commonly 
athiekoHi^d base, ami altlioiigli in some sores the intlainitiaticm spreads 
much fiD’tlior, yet tlie s])ecilic inflainiaation is cunlined to this base. " 
Tliis spcrl/ic action, in vvliicb tlio artcrie.s throw out coaguhible lynqdi, 
depends, aeoording to the Hunterian nonienclature, ni)uii ad/tesiva uijhnu- 
vmtion. The action by wliicli jms is forine<j[ is named sitjp tint live. 
ittjlmaniaTioUj and/hat wliitdi remov(*s [Kats tlie nlcmitive htfitf/ti/tt/ilien. 
These three efiects of inflammation Hunter regards as distinct aelitms, and 
tlnaofore incapable of being produced in the same part at the same tiuu'. 
Now that which is peculiarly characteri.stic of tlie syjiliilitlc action in a 
part, is a specific adhesive inflammation, which lias no cv)iin(‘Aii>n at all, 
and indeed, according to the Hunterian do?triiie, is iucoinpatiblt*; with 
the ulcerative infiamination. And as we have befoi’e sliown that tliere is 
no evidence that the poison is taken into the system by absorjilion 
(through the lymphatics), we conclude that ulceration may form an acci- 
dental, but not nccessfiry, part of that proc(*ss. Tliis peculiar form of the 
primary disease is the only one of an inllamniatoiy iiatiir6 which we can, 
iu a*satisfactory manner, trace as peculiarly and necessarily connected with 
secondary afifectious. This specific adhesive iilflauimatiou is for syphilis 
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■ what the vaccine vesicle is for the cow-pox — at once a local manifestation 
that disease has affected the tissue of the part to which it has been 
{ip]j]ii»d, tiiid an evidence of its subsequent and consequent influence upon 
tJie constitution. 

It is true that wo almost always find that a part affected with syphi- 
litic induration 'is ulccratc<l upon its surface, and in the more advanced 
stages of tlie disease, that the parts which wore at first indurated pass 
into ulceratioh. lu the first case the adhesive and ulcerative iiiflainnia- 
tions affect diil\o'ent ])arts (although in close proximity to each other); in 
the second these distinct actions affect the sjiine parts, but at different 
times. 

An action CM)mmencod i^i a part will cunfcinve until the cause determin- 
ing it CM'ases, or until it is su]Ku*«ed«d hy tyome other more powerful action. 
If, tlH‘rofor(% the ulcerqtive action is set u}) by venereal infection, it w’ill 
continue unril the poisoj^ lias expended its influence, or the part i«f attacked 
hy mortifical ion, or some (»thei- action of sufficitait power to supersede it. 
Ifenco it follows that avIkui the ulcerative inflammation has once attacked 
apart, it can never bo followed by specific adhesive inflammation, unless 
some fresh poison be ap])lied ; and not even then, unless tlic action of the 
poison be sullLcientl^pow<u-ful to o\v*rc<»me the action already established, 
"fhe same reasoning thims good with regai*d to suppurative inflammation, 
A most imiioitant distiuetioii houee arises between thus* ? eases of venereal 
infection which ai‘e characterized i/f, their oriffin. by specific ‘iiiduiation, 
and those which are a-ccompanietl by the ulcerative or suppurative 
iuflaniiiiatioii. “ ^ 

The former elas.s will, with tolerable certainty, affect the system, unless 
prevented ky medical trcjatnuait, or the ])rosence of some peculiarity or 
diseases; the latter are never, w(3 believe, followed l>y const it utiomal 
sy])luli.s. lJlc«*ration and su])j>uration, like moi tilication, destroy the vita- 
lity of the parts which they attaek, although in a more gmdnal manner; 
and, as the s\q>hilitic jjoisou n-quires a living nidus for its development, it 
is destro^^ed i]i Jln^se actions before it becoines, in the process of growth, 
taken into theesystom. 

l^hcse conclusions, based upon the Hunterian doctrines,* we venture to 
alHriu, may be borne out by [)ractical observation. 

If a part inoculated with syphilitic virus be affected from the first 
with ulcerative ijillammatiun, or if, from the first, thc'.re be a free secre- 
ti«-n of well-forjucd pus, oi* if the parts alfectctl mortify in the early" stage 
of the disease, tlie existence t)f the syphilitic virus will cease wiMi that of 
the parts which it lias infected. The disease, as far as its specific charac- 
ters are concerned, will be a local one. 

From what has already been sai<l, it may be infeiTed that when a part 
inocuhited with syphilitic matter suppurates freely from the first, or is 
attacked with mortification, specific ulcemtive inllimmation does not take 
jilace ; and, accordingly, practically we find that in these cases there is 
seldom any affection of the lymphatic system. * 

* It is more than probable that Hunter would himself have arrived at similar conclusions, 
had not his mind l>oeii preoccupied by the idea derived from his physiological experiments of 
the lymphatics being tho only absorbents. 
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When, on the other hand, ulcerative iiiflaiuiuati?!! is early establisliod, • 
the absorbent glands become suddenly inflamed, and they geuoraliy sup* 
purate, be the medical treatment what it may. 

It is not intended by anything that is here .stated to imply that viti- 
ated fluids niay*ijot cuter the circulation through the absorbent systefli, 
even although the morbid proccs.scs which give rise to* their forniaticju 
may have had their origin in. the venereal ilisease. Well-marked eases 
from time to time present themselves, in wliich the lyuii)hafli<! vcs.s<d.s, the 
absorbent glands, and evcji the thoracic duet, Mr«3 found ^listended vvith 
puriform or sanguiiioleiit fluid. Such diseased ])roducls poured into the 
circulation must, necesssirily, have a deleterious inllueuce upon tlio consti- 
tution, and jnust give rise, <^t?ca.slonidly, among^ other .symptoms, to erup- 
tions upon the .skin, which more or less, n‘.sem{)Io true .syphilitic 
affections. Hucli erupthms .sornetinies follow an inflainma^oiy bubo, 
especially when it does not suppurates Tluy u.siially ap])ear before the 
primary affection to which tlief are attributed hits* subsided ; they geinv 
rally last but for a .sljort time, and do not rc»lu-. Tiny suiisido readily 
oF their own accord without aiiyspeciflc trcatjiaait. These aUcetions, as we 
Lave said, may (lei>ciid upon ike. absorption oF inllaininatoiy proflucts 
resulting Frtnn veiuu*(.‘al infection, bu^ we cannot regard tlH>in as arising 
irom the ()l‘t^s(aiec. of the syphilitic vii’us ilselF." "*’***' 

A soinevvliat roAiarkable case of tliis form of dise ase lately prcseiitixl itself 
among thet)ut“paticnts at King’s (^>lI('ge .Hospital. A wmnaii, who hadpre- 
viou.sly liad only a lencorrlweal discharge, apjdiod foran uleiT ujxm her chin; 
thiswjis oircniar, excavated, r(*(l, alld glaml U] >01). its surface. Jt gradually 
and slowly incroa.s)'(l till it attained tlm.sizc of a sliilling. It was surrounded 
by*ag()od d(5ai of general induration. The gl.uids itudm; thv chin were, 
from the first, enlarged and iiidui'ated, and remained so aft(T tlu^ sore was 
healed; those in the neck were imt at all aflccted dui'ing the [K‘rif>d of the 
])atieiit’s attendauw^. Tlie .siHU’clioii fr(»m the sore* was eareFully inocu- 
lated on the ])aticnt’s arm. On the third day a. small red point niai*k(‘d 
the seat of the inoculation; l.mt on the lift h day this Ijjul disaj»pearc<l, 
and no results of the ino(Milaiion could subscijiumtly be discovered. 

Ilefore tlu) .sore had healed, an erujddmi a’^peared c»ver the body of a 
reddish l)rowu colour, and covered by tliiu scales. This affection we 
could not, fi*om its chai'actei'S alone, have distinguished from the com- 
mencement of a syphilitic eruption. It, lic?w('vej*, disapjKiared in a few 
days, and xlid not return, JJo specific ticatmenf was used in this case# 

The syphilitic poison pre.scnts seAcral j>ecuHarities in its motlt? of 
absorption, upon which many of the peculiarities of the diseases to wliich 
it gives risi.‘ ap])oar to deiicnd. 

There are three modes of absorption usually rccogni.sed. 

1. When poLsonous substances arc appliiaJ* to an internal and vascular 
membrauoii.s surface,' or are introduced into a woiiml, or by friction upoj\ 
the surface of the body are forced ilirotigh the epidermis, .so us to enter 

* This class of cases is probably included in l>r. K>fttn’s “mild form of constitutional symptoms.'* 

We may have on one side aii ulcerate<l surface prodm in#' au inflammatory bubo, and on tlio 
other, an imlurated sore jnoducing a ebronn* enliir;?cment of tlie islands only. The system 
under these circmnstances, become inU-cted; but the disease on tlie side wlim* the suppurating 

bubo is, will not have contributed to such infection. 
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‘into and afTcct the sj^stem, they find their way directly into the blood, 
through tlie coats of the bloodvessels. 

2. The chyle formed during the digestion of the food is taken up from 
the mucous surface of the intestines by the lactoals. 

' 3. When the molecular stritcture of the body is abs^fbed*' in the re- 
moval of parts ^hich are not at the same time replaced, as happens in 
ulceration, the lymphatics are the agents eiuployed.'f 

From what^has been said, it will appear that the sy|)hilitio poison is 
absorbent in w^e of these ways, and tlierefore that the usual laws which 
apply to poisons absorbed by any of these means do not necessarily ai)ply 
to syphilis. 

From experiments whicji have now been far too often repeated, it is 
proved beyond a doubt that the sypliilitw poison may remain in contact 
with an abraded mucous membrane, or bo inserted beneath the cuticle, 
and allowed to remain for two, three, or four days, and no absorption will 
take idacc. If, at the expiration of this iimo, fin action is set up which 
is incompatible with sj)ecific fidhesive inflammation, — if, for instance, the 
j^fivt is made to slough by the iipplication of caustic, — no eftectr.' of the 
poison will anywhere he pcrceiveiL From this it is evident that a certain 
time must elv :}>«0 (during which the^ poison enters into a kind of com- 
bination with the which it is applied, and proVluces in tt. a specific 

jiction),before any alfsoiption can take place. This rffpiisite period of 
incubation it is that secures the system against infection in teises where 
from the first ulcerative or sui^purativc ijjtillrifnmaiion has taken phice. 
A part ill the course of being contaminated becomes by tliose processes 
dissolved or removed before the act of absorption can be completed. 
Fresh part* may continue to bo aitaolced, but these, in their turn, are 
destroyed before they can act as the channels of inf(j(;tion to the con- 
stitution. Hence arist? often extensive local intractable ulcerations, which 
arc not followed by any secondary symptoms. 

It may be asked how it is, if a primary ulcer can produce a bubo which 
may be proved^ by inoculation to be syphilitic, that the poison is not fib- 
soi'bcd from tlvs fresh source ? The answer to this is im})lied by what has 
gone before. The inflainmation excited in the l)ubo will bo, in all proba- 
bility, of the sin)i)urative or ulcerative kind, and these actions, as we have 
jMien, are not com])atible with the absorption into the system of the syphi- 
litic poison from the parts iii which they occur. We may add to this, that 
cxiiorience proves that eVery time that a fresh inoculation tato places in 
the same individual, and from the same original source, tliQ clC'cts of the 
poison will show themselves with less severity. We have here the secret 
of the absence of constitutional results from the numerous experiments on 
syphilizatiou alluded to in the first part of this article. The iiioculations, 
however often repeated, prcKluce directly suppuration or ulceration, and 
consequently are not followed by any general consequences. When a 
gland is affected with syphilitic ulceration or suppuration, the conditions 

{• 

• We have noticed one forni of bubo which apin^ars to depend in an especial manner upon 
molecular absorption, iiidei)en<leiit of ulceratiou. After an uiiiiidurated sore has Itealed, as the 
general surrounding thickening disapiiears, one or more glands will become greatly enlarged. 
They will not suppurate nor be followed by any constitutional syiux^toms. Tills we have Observed 
particularly after ulcers produCcfd by inoculation. 

f Mayo’s rhysiology. 
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are somewhat similar to those under wliieli a patient is placed Ky 

syphilitic inoculation. JMany small sjiots of sypliilitic ulceration find one 
hirge S])Ot, would, we conceive, bo jiearly etjuivaleut to each other. In 
neither case is^ the poison absorbed. This circutnstaiice it is tliat Jjas 
^iven some of our coutineiital brethren tlie ideas — 1st, *'^yi‘J*ill2ation 

is a protection against syphilis; and, 2ndly, That each person can only 
have constitutional syi>hiH.s once during his lifetime. It is, wo believe, 
undoubtedly true that during the time that a syi»hilitic sore is undei'going 
ulceration or su])i)uration, any fresh sore whicli may 1)f acquired MU 
immediately do the same, anrl we believe it j)ossibl*o that this tendency 
may bo ke}>t up, by reixjuted inoculation, for a consitlerable time, during 
whieli no fr(?sh absorption syphilitic poisoiitvvill take jdsice. TIk^ same 
imniunity, we believe, would ITe alFofded to the system liy an ulcerating 
or suppurating bubo, during its contiiiuani e, and# perhaps for*a consider- 
able time after it liad healed^ But in either case, allow an interval to 
e1a]>se, iluring which this tendemy to ulceration or to suppuration shall 
have worn itself out, and the system will again lieeome subject to genuine 
sy[)bilitic infeetinn, and be again liable to IVesh forms of secondary 
disease. We coidess that wo ai^e sui*prised at tlie conlidenee with which 
some of the Frenelusurgeons s]>eak fti reference to^ld'e oecu'ft’eiico of cun- 

stitntioii.-il syphiUs ou(5e only during tlie liteliiuo of each individual. 

• 

“For a tOUg time,” say >M^l. AluisonmMivi'. A Mnnlnuh‘r, ‘SvC hnve sought ill 
vain for a person who has aktwqdilferont iim(‘s had ail indurated cljaiicrc, and we 
liave not yet found such a easi‘. Jiritclv M. Diday, ihe st'uior siirg(‘oii of tin; 
uiuVuiunUlp iic any one to produce a velbauthenlicaled ease of a per- 

son liaviug twice had eoustilntioiud syphilis; and we believe (hat uoone hashitlnulo 
res[)onde(l to his eliallenge. Tin’ law is (;asily muhu-.slood. il is the sa.ine for all 
diatheses. Constitutional syj)liiii;i is a dis(‘a.N(; uiuhn* wliieli llic patient. either 
rec;overs, or under tlie inlliieiiee of whieli In; reniaiiis for the natural jxniod of his 
life. Oiiei; mired, lie-hasaetjuiredari iinniuiiily from I he dis(*as(* for the re.st tif his life,. 
Is it not the, same with the small-pox, tin' cow-pox, tVe. 'i We liowi-ver, open to 
admit, alUiougli no eases liava; liitlunto been rreorded in tin* amials of seienoe, that 
as a. patient niiglii kavc the small-[iox twiee, as an excejUioii tff the gc'iieral rule, 
so miglit lie twice liave e.onslilutional ,s\[‘iiilis. * 

‘‘ This by no means ]>roN (‘s t hat a person having liad an imlnnited clianere may not 
eontraet oilier sores, or may not be inoculated an indolinite number of limes, only 
that tliesc sorc-s will not lieeonu* iudurated, and vjonsi'fpiently will not give rise to 
constitutional symptoms.” (pp. Iks, IVJ.) ^ 

I^et us test tbcs:« principles, lir.st what tlieso authors thomsolvcs Say 
in other *pl?tCt*.s, and thou by'' ub.scrvatioii. At j>age lo, in a passage 
quoted at length in the former part of this artielVs these goiitlcunMi allirm, 
in describing the results of the inoculation, of juis from a cliaiicre, tliat, 
“after the fifth day the subjacent tissiuxs wliicli before had unclcrgone 
no change, or were only slightly oc<lematous, now beconu; m/iUrafed and 
hardtymd by the effusion of plastic lymph, wliich to the touch gives tlie 
sensation and resistance of certain forms of cartilage.” Now, as tlu;se 
surgeons profess to inoculate only those wdio are already the subjects of 
the disca^jo, and affirm that a medical man is never justified in performing 
the, experiment under any other circumstances whatever, (note, p. 139,) 
we naturally ask, Whence did these gentlemen gain their knowledge ? By 
their, own showing, the assertion made in one part of their work, that a 
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pfitiont could only have one Indurjited chancre, contradicted in another, 
when it is said that nioculation will give tIkSC to a second. 

Experience likewise fails to confirm the views in question. Oases 
every now and then present themselves, in which, after patjents have had 
constitutional syphilis, they contract indurated chancres. We have at 
present under treatment a gentleman, who returned to England after an 
ahsence of two years, having, ]>eforc his departure, had a syphilitic sore, 
followed hV an eruption, the stains of wliich were evident upon his return, 
11 cf contracted frLsli disease, during his stay in London. Two wtdl formed 
circular and indurated clianeres presented themselves on the glans penis. 
These were followed, in a few weeks, by a well marked crop of syphilitic 
le])ra, of a bright copper e«.lour, and cpiiie di?..tiiict in a|)]iearaiice bo the 
dark-brown .stains of the first 'eriipiiion. "Hijnilar eases juight easily be 
multiplied, ‘-but we comicave this to bo nnnoeossary. Jn such instances, 
one of two thiiigs must luiiipeii : either the sore widt h first produced the 
disease must have hecMi uuindurated, or else tlu? patient must have had 
two irnlurated sores. Loth tb<‘se (iveuts are t onsiilered iin}>os*iiil)lc, under 
ordiuaiy cii'onmstaifces, by tlie authors whom we laive quoted. 

We etjiiclude, from all the observations whit h have been made, that a 
j>orson may ITt^vo an ^‘ ^ife ctiiig syphMitic sont nt soy periotl of his bib, 
whothov lu) has had a sirnilur ailbction bofbre, or Tn)t ; but that during 
the tiuie’that the system is under tlui Infiiumee of the sypliillt^ic i)olsorj, 
the sores produced by any fn^sh infection will latve a Icudency to pass 
directly into suppuration, or ulceration, ^or uiortuication (including phage- 
diuna); that the disposition to any one of these'. aWiou?^ may be continncMl 
in the system alter all other traces of the poison by whicth the system 
was first aflbcted have ceased; that as long as this disposition lasts, the 
system is comparatively secure from any fresh infection, because thes(^ 
actions are incompatible with that by which the poison is absorbed. 

It in list, however, be borne in mind, in refiavneo to those ])roccss(‘s, 
that any one of them may succeed the specific adhesive inllammation, and 
then it will not, jf coui’se, prevent the infection of the system, which may 
already have taken place; nor will tlie character of the disease then alfurd 
evidence of its liaving be<ni thus iidcctions. 

Tljo s[)ecific adliesivc inflammation may continue a very short time; 
it may bo of a vtay limited sometimes not exceeding in depth tlie 

thickness of a layer of p^xrchrnent; or it may be masked by surrounding 
getferal infiltration. Tliese accidental jieculiarities will not prevent the 
I'liirauce of the poison into tlie system, but the eircumstanotjS'‘attendiiig 
tlieni will influence the form under which its secondary eftects appear. 

The existence of non-iuflarnniatory modes of contagion, such as the 
absorption of the syjihilitic virus without any change of structure in the 
part to* which it is applied, or the transmission of constitutional syjihilis 
iy means of mucous tubercles, or excrescences not having an inflammatory 
origin, forms a subject for separate consideration. 


Henry Lee. 
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Review X. ^ 

1. Uom<wpalhy : ifs Tmdaand Tendencif^s. By J. Y. SixMPSOX. Third 
Edition. ^8vo. — PUliihmr/h; LotitJon, 185ih ^ 

2^. The iiojMstr/jf oJ\IiiHpirkdsn^ 8vo. — London, 1853.. 

In religious or inornl inquiries we liuvu deiiiiite courts of uppoal for the 
settleineiit of doubtful }u>iuts, mid for testing the uceuVacy'of views, 
statements, or opinions. We ap]>eal eitliev ‘‘to tlie 4!#w and to tho 
testimony,” (and if they speak not according to- tliese, it is because 
there is no truth in tliein,”) or to our own conscience, whicli either 
“excTiseth or accuseth.” Jt is true that tliffcrcnt int<u*[>retation.s of 
meaning may bo given by *di41iu‘enU apparently equally educated hkmi, 
to the same did.nrii; but, ctvkris paribus, they.agvee so inycli in tlie 
main, that sutiioieiuy for rule of c<mduct and life is attainalile from 
these sources, even by tho ^‘wayfaring man, though a fool.” Religion 
and morality arc psycliii'aHy essential in society, as food and raimAit 
are piTysirrally ; hence they arc more or less [a'acticiflly or theoretically 
viewed by all thinking men. ^kfumce, in the ordinarysen.se of the word, 
i.s not essential; anil the-so-callod ‘tdepartments’ of scion!.^ appijal with 
intei’cst mily to certain delinite classes, whicli cuTss^.^s, (^vcn in combina- 
tion, form quite t*lie lainority <>f mankind. We sliall |>vc.st*utly «ee that 
this is a neoes.sary condition of society, and that s(Meiice grows slowl}^, 
and almost invisibly ; tliat it is as a shut book to tbc majority, and Uiat a 
tborongb appreciation a^^y one even elementary siibjci^L. may demand a 
considerable acquaintance vvitli siiveral dcjiartun iits of sciem-c. l/ur 
example : who could uudcrstaiid astronomy, witlmut the knowledge of 
Ilia them a tics I or phy.siology, . witliout tho assistanei^ of elaumstry, 
botany, and anatomy ? And eat*l) one of tlu.'se subjects has, in like manner, 
it.s diqKUidencies. Ho that, really, there is notliing like isolation lu any 
department of seicnce. Its various subjects are distinH for a tlmi^, like 
the springs ami .stn-amleto of a mighty river, but like thc*u converging to 
its course, ami intermingling Ilnur partiides in its onward fl»fw to the ocean, 
whiidi ocean again gives forth its clouds and mists and rains, again, in 
their turn, to become s])ring.s. .streamlets, ri\'er.s, and oceans. And yet 
we find men, with a temerity eciualled only ^y tlieir ignorance, a.ssiu’ting 
without evidence— believing without facts — ox^.erimenting without ob- 
servation— manidV.turiiig sciences, foisooth, out of clevcT-souudiiig w<^fds 
and sliowjr^e^ricka ; and palming them off — upon wliom? IMy mo.st 
credulous public — the million; and the million likes it— and pays for 
it — ^and flatters itself that it is scientilic — and congratnlates itself on the 
‘‘progre.ss of knowledge,” and buys a guinea’s worth of riiady-inade 
science; or goes and hears a lecture oV mesmerism, phrcitology, 
globulism; or purchases a book on hydrojiathy, table- moving, ■ or 
ghost-.secing, or spiritual rappings. And others like it — medXa like it 
— we mean the diScovenu's of tliesc sciences. (If course they like it— 
they have every reason to like it. It is Australia and nuggets, without 
the journey or digging, tfi tliem — with the rejmtation of being tho founders 
of nm sciences, for so the million designate these delusions. 

In religion and morality they have the best guides — but in science, 
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nothing beyond common sense, wl)icli, though they may possess it, they 
cannot always use it, for they have not learned “the trick of answer.” 
Nothing, however, is so essential to them as a knowledge of the sources 
of fallacy in scientific observation. Now, in reviewing these works and 
systems of po})ular delusion, we shall Jirsf examine tlie natural j)rogress 
of scientific truth, and, secondly, (certain popular tests of scientific- ac- 
(Hiracy, which may form a “ law and testimony” to those who have neither 
the time, nor ilichnation, nor “ knack,” to think out tc^ts for themselves. 

A knowledges^ of the sources of error is the truth-seeker’s best 
safeguard; for error is everywhere, oftentimes concealing the truth 
utterly, and oftentimes so simulating its qualities, that it is mistaken for 
it. Ikifore we decide upoK'. the question of tJie right or wrong of any- 
thing, we must first settle what is the tdt^l of inquiry wo are about to 
institute. Is it to (letoniiine the error of truthfuliies.i, or the truthfulness 
of error? — and even this decision may be a source of .fallacy, for our 
judgment may be warped, or our reasoning illogical. We verily Ixdieve 
tifKt there are few errors so erroneous, or few fallacies so fallacious, but 
that they contain* in their history some gleam, if not a remnant, of 
triitli; and as error is the negation of truth, or its ab. once, though a 
quality positive in its action, so tlieiie is no truth so pure, so brilliant, or 
so absolute, but that it may be sullitMl, dimmed, or shaken by eri*or — not 
ultimately so, for truth is eiornal, but for a time; for error, though of 
shoH duration, is like sorry weeds of r:t]»i(l growtli.” 

We ai’e about to si)eak of pseudo*^' science. Now, what is S(UiiNCE? 

The derivation of tlio term partially answers tlKi.quostion — 
knowlkuor; but its conveutiomil nsag(5 implies something more — 
“ knowledge systematized,” “ knowledge arranged in departments,” Ac. 
The imperfection of our aequaiutance with the secrets c»f nature, and of 
our capacity for tlie absolute ac(juisition of knowledge, fi)rce.s uj)ou us 
the uecossity of division and suhdivisioii of science, which is one, a perfect 
entity, into parts^and jiareeds. 

To investigat/^ the details of these jiartficular divisions, to group them 
undtJi* general*'princij)les, to view ilieir co-relation, with other general 
priucii.>ies in other divisions of this systematized knowledge, so as to trace 
the phenomena of the wlnde rang(! of the so-calhwl sciences, physical and 
metaphysical, to their vUi male fads , — is the highest ambition and the 
most steady aim of the natui'al jdiilosojiher. 

Imbued with a perfect love of truth -seeking, ho commences this 
inquiry acknowledging two great jirincipltis : 

First, that there are ultimate faeLs in nature — points beyond which ho 
cannot go, bounds to his finite reason. 

^Secmdly, that science is perfect in proportion to the paucity of its 
ultiiuifte facts. 

Facts which are ultimate now, may liave a resolution in some more 
distant law as yet unknown. The full appreciation of this feeling, there- 
fore, is a difficult attainment, and huinilifiting to a degree ; elaborate pro- 

* lulse, lyiu/r, ckceiyiii/?.*’ 

t Siiiontia was used in a subjective sense by tbe Koniuns, the objective, like ** dwtrimt* 

or “ di<ripUna** 

t Ju connexion with this idea, the reader miglit coni^ult the views of Bishop Butler in bis 
fitYceiith sermon, ** Upon the Ignorance of Man,” with great advantage. 
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cesses of logical induction, yielding magnificent results in any particular 
iniiuiry, have to bo forgotten; and the results themselves, which seemed 
the very goal of a most worthy ambition, serve oidy as tlie starting point 
for a new view^ like the apparent limit of a vanishing perspective. ^ 
Philosophers lare not, like poets, born philosophers — they have to 
nlakc themselves so; they are instiaicted by that great schoolmaster, 
Observation, and they educate themselves by reflection and judgment. 
The reason that we can learn better tlian our ancestors— that is, 
more in the sanic time — is not that there is proport/^eiiably l(‘ss*to 
learn, but that everything is more systematized, • and liene,e appeal’s 
less, because it is iiot scattered. Our “helps to read,’' and think, anij^,,^ 
experiment, arc better — ^nd ]>ost(n’itys wiil be better than ours, if 
wo do our duty. In this^world, this school of science, we find 
nothing ready madv), sjive the iinj)h‘nieiits and subject of study ; but we 
do find better tools and bettor^ appliances than oiir ancestors possessed. 
’1'is nothing that you boasfcingly point to 0])tics, fJhemistry, Physiology, 
Mechanics, and say, Hee how these have sinldenly enlarged ! — how im- 
proveif — how perfected ! All this is true. I hit why is this? Tt is not 
contrary to the law that soicucifis necessarily of slow growth, for experi- 
ence and the eviden^'O of our senses teach the njvmsn ; the .4ison of these 
rapiil stivides is, that after ages of iucubatiou, tlic fnlmjss of time has 
arrived in their* special histories. The April shower descends prcci})i- 
tatoly ancf nnwariiiiigly from a fjiy a moment ago Mno and serenely 
boautiflll, but ite cloud ‘lias*bcen imig forming, from iho accnmnlateil 
myriads of invisib|^e vc-iicles of vajMiur. A coat of mail is knitted aiifl 
jointed in a few hours, of which the numberless links ca(^h take as 
long to form. A iid so with tlK‘se apjiarently rapid growths of science; they 
are not the evolution of one inipd, of one monnait, or of one generation, 
but the developments of patient study, of ijiiict spi'culatimi, of steady and 
rejicatod experiment. Convinced of this, <*vory scientific man looks with 
doubt, groat doubt, on ready-made sciences. That, mifshroom-like, they 
shoiiid s))riiig up in a night, is, at least, a most suspieionii feature in their 
character, if not an absolute M of their fallacy. Wisely iie suspends his 
judguuait, if lie bo not jivepared to deny their claim to truth, until, liy 
thought inductive and deductive, with ox])crimi*nt, ho have tested their 
accuracy. Then lie boldly denies their pr(‘ini.s;jjs of arguimMit; or admitting 
these, their modes of iv’asouing; or admitting both, their jiowm’s or 
(pialitios of observ’iiitioii. Ami how is lie met ? lie is referred to (laliTeo, 
and toUKHiin sufferings for truth, or to Harvey and his ].iers(‘cution. 
He is told that the “ blood of the martyrs is the seed of the cliurcli,” and 
.all such illogical eifrontery -ellVontery as lav as they apply to him; for such 
assertions are the very prim'lpii in disfiute. Admit them martyrs — 
Galileos or Harveys — and the question is*settled : they arc rigfit, and 
you are wrong ; they are ])erseciited, and you arii a tyrant. 13ut mark 
the difference. ITow did (xalileo .arrive at Ids conclusions, and what use 
did he make of thorn? Whore is the analogy? . . . How absurd this 
line of argument ! — they require ot you to Ixlicvo in a dogma ot their 
own creation, be(*auso some one did not believe iti certain dogmas not 
of 'their own creation, and wore wrong; and they never, of course, 
show you the analogy between the ca.ses, either in doctrine, discoveries, 
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processes, or resiilts. That is to say, siymehody did not helicve mmthhig 
xchlch f^trned out to he correct^ tharejore you should believe every thing, lest 
yon should /(dl into the same error! 

,lf this lino of ai*ginnent lead to anything, it at once tends to stop all 
iinpiiry into the . trutl^ of assertion or cxperiinent, and xlenninds a tacit 
belief upon the ipse dixit of anybody. Not that we would liave the 
])liilosoplier or scholar troubling his mind witli all the trilling tiush of 
the petty inquiries instituted by these pseudo-sciences ; he slundd have 
higlier aims. With a few coinnionphu^e tests, tlujy are jirecipitnted from 
all position, and can hold iio dojoinion in his judgment. Thus hir, then, 
we have given one or two tests or hints at them, hy wliich the ‘‘spirits 
may he tried.” Hut bef<//o applying tlaun -exactly, let us see how the 
real jddlosoplicr pioceeds in his ifupiii-i^f^}. Things apj)caJ- strojig by 
contrast. * . • 

irnprejudieed by preconceptions, his search is after truth — foi* truth s 
sake, lie is not bent ‘from the even ienouj* of his way by dillleuliies, 
da.ng(U’s, or disaj)})ointincnts. lie loses not the nu‘ans of sincess hy'^ 
solely conteinplatihg the goal of Ins amhitioii. llis life i.> action, 
and lie is satistiod even with no positive *hsults to an impiiry instil uled, 
provided ho ub sure 1Jj4i,in<|uiry was logically reasoned. Negotive results 
are to him fre(iuently as satisfactory as the most positive seqiu jKes, and 
he would rather give up an hypotlujsis upon which resteil a mo.sf. heautiful 
and plausil)le theory — yes, after cherLshiug it most deai‘ly — than si^ll his 
mind to dec(iptiou, or give hirustdf up to believe a lie.” lie d(KS not 
jump at conclusions, r<‘a.soning from ])ai*ticulai’ ii>^‘t/ances to geiK'iul prin- 
ciples. He does not deal in assertions whoso accuracy he eannot deiuou- 
strat(i or logi(!ally prove. He is never tired of accumulation of evidence, 
nor in an investigation does ho cry out at any moment, until he have 
conquered the dilliculty, “Hold, enough!” Q u ally, steadily, patient ly”, 
noiseh'ssly lie works— hy the midnight lamp or in the laborat^jiy, the 
dissecting room or tlie studio, impatient only of interruption. He wants 
nob the plaudits* of an admiring audience, nor au adv(;rtisenient. in the 
Tuues^ to tell 'of his discoveries. Ytmr real discoverer is generally too 
captious of error to court scrutiny till ^Himo and plac(J shall serve,” and 
ilien too modest to receive prais«\ Ye.s, the mental satisfaction of know- 
ledge acquired is too ethereal an exaltation to he approached hy the sordini 
enjoyment wliicli coine.s f’oin the flattery of otliers. 

Ihit let us now proceed to examine the sources of ^rror in scientific 
inquiries. 

There are twelve very common sources of error, whicli, if known, may 
serve as tkst.s in the investigation of the aecin^iey of any subjects, which, 
either from their intrinsic merit or the weight of authority^ are ])resented 
to the accoiitauce of our belief : 

I. Errors arising fi-om mistakes about tlie meanings of terms. 

IT. Errors arising from the substitution of names for tilings. 

TIL Plrrors arising from the substitution of assertions for facts. 

TV. Errors arising from illogical reasoning from coiTect data. 

V. PhTors arising from illogical reasoning from incorrect data. 

VI. Errors arising from logical reasoning irom incorrect data. 

YII. Errors arising from partial instead of complete observation. 
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VJTI. Errors arising from mistakfs in obs(^r\'atioii. 

TX. Errors arising from incapacity for observation. 

X, Errors arising from tlie innate love of the iriarvellouS. 

XI. Ei‘rors arising fn>in the system of disci plesliip, 

XIT. Erro.1% arising from the system ot‘ loadersliip. 

* We will now consider these mriatinh^ illustrating wliat we conceive to 
be fallacies from various works on systems of ])(»pular (]elusi,on, whose 
names, however, do ]jot appear at the head of this fivtirh\ simjdy 
bcctuisc we would not give them the indivi<lual imp(f!*t:ince that an 
appearance in a ve«ally seientiiic journal would demand for tbein. 


I. ERRORS ARISING FROM tMISTAKES ABOUT fllE MFANTNGS OF TERMS. 

*T • 

Mistakes arising from a didevenf* apjnveiatioji of tlio meanings of 
terms, is one of tlie most common sources of eiror- one, too, info which 
even tlie eonsciontious and S(‘i1‘u(i(ic may fall without heing aware of it. 
lienee, it is of tln^ highest im|K)rtance to define clearly all woi’tls used in 
argunitmt or dis[>ute be.for(^ eommencing any set of in(^uiri(\s. Veiy often 
the dispute is ended by such a^deiinition, so that those a moment ago 
antagonistic and ready for s(‘vere strife;, find tliey are of tln'Aame opinion 
on the jiohit ill hand. Words are dangerous wt .apOiis, tiny nsjuire caveful 
hut tight* grasping, ami when used either in attaek or dt^feiico slkiuld ho 
so e<|uallyiuiatelie<l and ]n'e.sent(‘d, that, as in a “fair ])!iss of foils,” it 
matters not wliich we or#our^aiittigonist may seloet, both having the same 
ajiprociation of the same weajion. • 

1Miei*e ^ro certarti words eonstanily ocimrring in seimitith^ and psemlo- 
.scientific writings, which liavi? lujcomc. as it stercotyjied, and whicli, 
if they have not by usagii been ntt(!rly worn from tlu'ir original hiipn‘s- 
siou ami sharp outlim*, still \vant “ biting n]>/’ Some words become 
obsolet(5 for want of usage, hut more beetmu* obsolete in their (‘xactust 
signiiieatioii from b(‘iiig too fiv^piently used, or ratlna’ o/aise.d ; they liave 
jialled ujion tlie sensi* as iloes monotony on the ear. TaJ^e a set of liack- 
iieyed words, sm li as “ (ran so,” “efleet,” ‘‘ plienomcu(*n/’ imjuiry,” 
“hypothesis,” “theory,” faet,” “exjierimenL,” “law.” 

iShjw, to dofino tliese words here is not oui* task — we will resm’vc this 
for a future O(;casion and another place. AVe merely wish to state, that 
these words are “ sus[)icions characters,” — wc*nmst kee]> an eye on tlnmi — 
watch thejn with carefullost scrutiny, Keiiifanher that an iMjciuvis fiot 
merely asking a question — that experiment is not menily r/o/zc/ soinc- 
ihiiig — tTiat JiYPOTUESis is not merely the (..Sreek for the Latin " su|)pt)- 
sition,” or the English “ guessing” — that theory is not merely somiahiiig 
visionary, or that whicli is not prm^lical — that phenomew arc not merely 
wonder/fd appeai’ances, or necessarily so — ♦hat the word facts ?inioug 
such terms is most of all suspicious — very dangermis indeed. 'Wo must 
look very carefully into every sentencti which begins thus — “ It is a well- 
known fact” — tho^noro especially if that .soiiteiico Jiave a “therefore” in 
it, or “consequently” or “ so that,” or any notion of a sequence. 

Wo must remember how we use the terms cause, effe(;t, IjAW — that 
which we call “ cause” is at best only an effect of a great cause, and some 
so-called causes are jirohahly only minor ellccts of some major cause 
unknown to us; that effects are resultants of our admitted causes, and 
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\hat they are as dependent upon one another as rivers and seas. And 
we must; remember, lastly, that to know the meaning of the term law in 
scientific language, requires considerable instruction and much more 
education. 

fio much, then, for the importance of attending to ^he meanings of 
wonls, and the Necessity for the utmost exactness of definition in scien- 
tific argument. The abuse of language arising first from its own imper- 
fectious as'a vehicle of tliouglit; KO.C(jndly, from onr want of exactness 
and^ skill; aiid,^, thirdly, from our t^pponents' non -appreciation of our 
positive moaning — is a most conmmn and fruitful source of error. It 
..^extends to siaitences, plirases, formuhe, and can be guarded against only 
by rigid discipline and cons|;ientious motive. ^ 

'/ *• * 

n. EUKOnS AUlSI3<iO FCOM TUK SOBSTrTtJTJON OP NA.UES POll THINGS. 

“ What’s in a name? that whudi wc cd\l a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Of <?ourse it woulil to Juliet, beonnso she was 
aware, in tlie case in hand, that the qualities of “the thing” were not 
altered by this substitution ; nor would it be of the slightest inoriieut if we 
were, with Jvjict, in all the cases to winch we refer, equally informed. 
But this is not so, andSt is impossible it cfiuld be so fit all timers. From 
several yvorks before ns n])on “ S[»iritiial .Rappings,” • “ Clairvoyance,” 

Mesmerism,” &c., wc cfin find nuvvuu’ous e.xami>les ; let us analys*. the first, 
ufimcly, “ H]'iritual Rappings.” 'riie thhip ip (jccstion, that is, admitting 
it to be somethiijg, is a manifbstation fr<;m tlie spirit-world to this natural 
world, and through ()ur Tuaierial bodies to our immafTcrial mirids. The 
l)Ook says, facts arc thosir (reader, beware of “ fads the medium 

sits or stan<ls in a room lunir a table, ilio inquirer asks, ^ Are there any 
sjnrits jircsent?’ whereupon a taj) or flutter is luard in aflirmatory 
answer; ‘ Will tlie spirit of apjiear'r is next inquired, and some- 
times tlie request. is granted and spirit appears! Any question 

put by the inquircT through tlic mcdiiun is tlien answered, either in 
relation to the ^ past, the present, or the future.” Without proceeding 
further, let us observe, that sound is a ])bysical phenomenon produced by 
the forcible meeting of two material .substances, and thendiy causing such 
a set of undulations in the atmosphere as shall, by .striking upon the tym- 
jiamim of the I'ar, give that sensation to which we apjily the term 
“ hcarii-ig.” Now, if these sounds be physical, as all sounds mu.st be, they 
are nece.ssarily not spiritual, for spirit is immaterial, and a ecw^li ng to this 
definition, can priuluce spiritual or immaterial effects only, unless, as in 
its conjunction with an organi.sm or body, it have a material agent and 
■ suitable apjiaratus. “ Bajipcrs” do not point out any such agency, nor 
show a*;iy organism ; nay, thej boldly assert, and get tlie spirits to endorse 
their statements, that spirit, and spirit only, produces this sound. But we 
as boldly aflirm, and that upon experience and cxiieriment, that if there 
be “ra)>piugs” they must be physical, and if physical they cannot be 
spiritual Now, at first, it would appear that tliis .subject scarcely comes 
^ under tliis division, inasmuch as we liavo shown that it is the substitu- 
tion of a name for nothing; yet, it rau.st be remembered tliat what wo 
call “nothing,” and believe to bo nothing but gross deception, these 
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^^raj)j)ers” vaunt as equal hi integrity to the propliecias of old, or the 
direct revelations of God to mini, and then iinjiudently attach it to the 
physical sciences as a metljod of pliysieal researcli. * 

Tlie worst efll^ct of a nomenclature is, that the moment we have given 
anything a navpo, it move or less stops inquiry into its history and natiu'e, 
es|)e«;ially if the* name have a popular signification. Tu cases like the 
present, where a jiositive iianio is given absolutely to nothing, it gives 
that notliiiig an existemee in tlio nuiuls of the iininitiatej, arii.1 tlins far 
has a creative jiower, so to speak, that is, makes something out of nothing; 
but in other cases where a name is given, which more or less dislines s<.»nie 
(jualities of the thing described, the thing having a real existence, 
this naming too often stojis inquiries, as in the other c.ast', and wo sulisti 
tube it fertile qualities of thiiigs; that is, if tlrt* thing be niun(‘d prnporly 
some of the (pialities are substituted* for all tlie (pialitii's, or tlie mind 
rests satisfied with* some wliilc we might kimw* many morc^. 1'his is 
remarkably the eas<^ in all partially dovelopcd'-sybjivts, and is at the 
same time a cause of that jiartial development. In therapeutics, for 
example, opium has been called a “ narcotics many jiersons whenever 
they vv*iiit a narcotic give opium, not as opium, but as a narcutie, and 
only a few look into the thing lurther mid ])erceiv(‘ tliat opijim is some- 
tliiiig more., and is (‘ompuuiid of uAmy diverse a^‘d exiraoVdiiiary siil)- 
stauces of'differen|* elleets — and so we might say of almost every vegetable 
drug in tlij^^ Pharmacopieia. Now, what is the result of all this? vv^iy, our 
tlierapmdics consist in gniat measure of a system of names, and how could 
we expect oth(3rwjse '?'---nameS are*|>ivscribed, that is ai‘e substituted, for 
things, and of course yen can get imnies only as the result. 

Thus, this source of (‘vror is not conlhuMl to the pseudo-scicuces, but 
certainly is most richly developed in them, as might be ex|)ecte<l j ami in 
real sciences is found, as befoj*e Jiinted, in those principally which from 
partial development have f(nv(‘st jilisoluU* ficts, 

A balloon ascmnls, a stom^ fells, and if wo ask any senii-seicntilic man 
the cause of tliese apparently diverse' )>]icnomeim, he eonsiders that Jie has 
acquitted himself as a scholar, if not something more, vflien he answers 
l1ipl>auUy, witli a supercilious j)itying of your ignorance, ^‘ gravitation;'’ 
we arc, liowever, not satislie'd, altliongh wc believe in “gravitation.” an<l 
Avhile we leave tliis scholar to tell us irhff^ gravitatiem is, and liovv much 
there is of the substitution of a name for things in Afe use of the term, 
we will go on to the next head — viz, • ^ 

• 

III. KRROIirAlTlSIXG FROM I'lIK SUBSTITUTION OF ASSERTIONS FOR FACTS. 

, We know the value of “ on dit” in relation to all in(piirie.s and most 
of us look suspicioiLsly at any stateimait backed only ]»y “they sav so;” 
and yet many will readily believe anything w^iieli ap])ears in print — “ it 
must be true,” as is a common expression, “because 1 read it in a. new.s- 
paper,” or in a book, forgetting what Burns lias sung — 

“ Sume l)<H)l\rt are lies IVae enU to einl 

and if .wc might pay attention to tlie traditmud pseudo sciences wo 
might continue — 

“ Alul some great lies were never ix'imed.” • 
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Now we Jiave before ns a book of the class referred to^ Table- Moving, 
by a Kiyyician/’ a most appropriate name, elfcct, aiul cause, neatly com- 
bined ! for when the table did move it was most likely by the assistance 
of the )3liysician. But Professor t araday’s experiments and writings in 
connexion wdth this subject so thoroughly settled the qutstiun, that we 
need do no more than quote part of them ; referring the reader for further 
information to the ‘ Athenajum’ for Saturday, July 2ud, page SOI : 

'‘The proof which I sought for, and the method followe<l in the ijK[uivy, were 
pitcLscly of the‘K=/Miie ixalure as those which I should adopt in any oilier pli^^sical 
nivestigation. Th(‘. parli(‘s with wliom I have work(‘d wito very liononrabhs very 
clear in their intcutions, suoeessful tahle-mo\(‘rs, very desirous of sueceediiig iii 
'ritahlishingthc exislence of a peculiar power, llioroughly candid, and very elleetuiJ. 
It is with Tuc a clear poiiif that llie table mo\7\-> when llu^ parties, though tln‘y 
strongly W'ish i1, do not intend, and do hot believe that they move it by tu'dinary 
jiuadianical ])owcr. Tln^y say, the fable draws Ilnur hands; ,1 bat it movi's tirsl, and 
they liavo to follow', it,— rfbat soMieti]iu‘S it ev(;n im)\es from under tlnar hands. 
lYith some tin*, table will move to the- right or left, ae«H)rd‘rng as they wish or will 
it, — with otliers I he direelioiiof the lirst motion is umauiaiii; — but all agrees that 
the table moves tln^ )»a.i]ds, and not the hands the labl(‘. Though I bidieve the 
]3arlies do not intend to move llie table, but. ojxtain ibe r(‘.snll. by a f//^//si iiuoliiiitary 
aetion, — still^I had no doubt of llieiulUumce of (?\p(‘elalion upon their minds, and 
through that upon the iuic(*(‘ss or failure of their ellbrts. Tin* lirst jioint, thmidbrc, 
W'as, to remove all ohjeelions due to expectation, having relation to tfic sid)s1au(*es 
which 1 might desire jo use: — so, plates of the most (litlVnuii bodies, clecliically 
speaking— namely, saiubnaper, mill hoard, glue, glass, moist clay, 1inlb?l, cardlioan!, 
gutta. iK'rcha, vulcauizcu rubber, wood, &c, — wn*rc Miah into a ImndJe and [daced 
on a tanle under the hands of a turner. The tahh* turned. Other bundles ol* oilier 

f latcs were, submitted to diifereiit ju'rsons at other tiibes,'“*.ind t)u‘, tjibles turned. 

f(‘neef<u’ih, therefore, these suhslanees maybe iiS(‘(l in tlu^ eonstnietiou of ap- 
paratus. Neither during their use nor at other times could (he slightest trace 
of clcpfrical or magnetic elfccts be obtained. At tluj sanu^ trials it’ was readily 
asecrlaiiK'd that one person could jirodiice tht‘ efft'et; and that the motion was not 
necessarily circular, ])ut might lie in a straight line. No form of experiment or 
inode of observation that I could devise gave me the slightest indication of any 
peculiar natural force*.. No attractions, or ri^pulsiojis, or signs of tangential jjower, 
appeared, — iior.;in\ thing w'hich could be referred to oilier tlian the iiiercmoeliauieal 
pressure exerted inadvertently by the funier. I I herclbre jnoceciled i() analyze 
this pressure, or that part of it exerted in a horizontal din'ction- — doing so, in tiui 
first instance, unawares to the parly. A soft cement, consisting of wax and 
lurpi'iitinc, or wax and pomat,\im, was pre])ared. Four or tivi*. pieces of smoot h, 
sli])pery cardboard w’cre attached one over the oth(‘r by little pellets of the eemcnf, 
aftd the lower of tliese to ajiiece of saiubpa|)er resting on the table; Ihe edijes of 
these slu'cts overlapped slightly, and on the under surface, a jieneilliiie was draAvii 
ov(T Die laps so as to indicate position. Tlie upper cardboard vvaiTTrirger than tlic 
vest, so as to cover the whole from sight, 'riien, thclable-i.unier placed tlie hands 
upon the np])cr card,— and wc waited for the result. Now^, tJie cement was strong 
enough to offer considerable resistance to mechanical motion, and idso to retain the 
cards in any new ])ositioii which tliey might acquire, ami yet weak enough to give 
way slowly" to a continued force. Wheu at last tlie tabh^s, cards, and hands all 
moved to the left together, aiul so a true result was obtained, I took up the pack. 
On (,‘xaniination, it was easy to see, by the displacement of the parts of the line, 
that the hand had moved fiuther than the table, and that the. Tat ter had lagged 
behind; — that the liaiid, in fact, had puslied the upper card to the left, and "that 
the under cards and the table hacl followed and been dragged by it. In other 
similar cases when the table liad not moved, still the upper card w as found to have 
moved, show'ing thai the hand had caiTicd it in the expected direction.” 
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This simple experiment of Profossor FanwI.-iv’s Is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the true method of scientific incpiiiy, N(it that for one JiioTncnt we 
would suggest that tlie importance of a scientific phenonionou was sought 
for in tl]cse “table-movings/' or that tlie attention of a scientific philoso- 
pher calh^d to the investigation of any siilijcct necossavily confers upon 
that subject any of the importance and moment of his ordinary pursuits; 
bub this philosopher’s mode of investigation is a ba]>]iy cpntoist to the 
ready beli(?f of the partially iTitbimtal and those of tlie class to which we 
have ])reviously referrt'd, who cpiote Galileo, Harvey, aiifl the (JliristJan 
martyrs, as pixjofs of subj(3cts which bear no aiuilogy to their references. 


IV. EHUOnS AlllSINO FUOM^iLLOOICAL KEASonInG FROM OOURKCT DATA. 

This is not so eoyimon as ma.uy other sources ©f eriw, aud*tVe*|ueufcly 
proceeds from c.andessiaiss rather than from inea-paeity ; we might almost 
say invariably so, if tlui data or ])rcnii.st‘s of the aigurneiit havt'. been 
dis(!overe<l or observed by the nsisoma* for, himself. For covrt'ct observa- 
tion inTolv'(‘s so many i‘xact and carefnl (pialiti(‘s of ifiind, and s(^ niTich 
common sense, wit.li at tlie same time iio^ittle mental calibre, that any om* 
having once exereised these qualifies on any particular ]?oiiit, would 
almost necessarily liave i) 0 wcr enough to eondind- a pivn-ess of correct 
inference towards*a judgment or conclusion then'on ; for observatiofi, let it 
be rt'LnomlT(Tod, is not merely looking at a thing. “ Tlie tables move,” 
says a learmid author in* a Work^ before us, “ I. have many times seen 
tluan. I know tlu^^x' is wish to deceive on the [)art of tluj manipula- 
tors; moiXMjver, the moment you take your bauds away the movement 
ceases, flit^rp/ore (tlie italics are onr own) it 'tnust Ixi from some mag- 
matic or similar influence ox^^rted by tJie manipulators uj)on the 
table.” Therefore? there is uo ‘therefore" in the cascq it is no 
more a eonsa'qnenco of any (‘xpressod premise in this argument thfui 
if the conclusion referred to the i>rico of corn in the year 1828, 
or the probabh? cytde of the next planet to bo discowa-t^d. A table 
moves, you see it, you are convinced that nounUmtioiuil de(.t;])tion is prac- 
tised or attempted, the movement censes w])cn the hands arc removed, 
tht'seare yonr expressed prcnilses, and so far, all isc.onTct. Now, according 
to experience and ordinary observation, the myst logitimato conclusion is, 
that the hands as physically moved the table as ij' tliey had intcudod to 
do so; and’ fiuther,, according to ex[>erience and ordinary obseiAatioii on 
“ magneti^-r.Ad .similar influences,” /!///})osition of the magnetizing body is 
not re(piired to ]n*oduce the so-called similar eflects, but simply its 
proximity ; and further, the so-called .similar eflects are not similar but 
different : and iu sliort there is nothing but dissimilarity observed 
throughout any exact comparison of these phetiomeiia, and tahlo-movings 
would be as likely to remind any one who was really actpiainted with 
magnetic influences of tlioso influences, iis they would of the revolution 
of our earth, or “ Belshazzar’s feast,” or anything else not connected with 
the subject. 

W^e w(jre going up Oxford-street iminediatoly after writing the few 
foregoing sentences, when wc observed that the greater part of a frontage 
was alterinir. None of the men were at work at the time ; but one man 
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stood with the palm of his hand against that paiii of the wall which liad imt 
hocn talvon down ; it seemed to move, and when he took off bis hand the 
motion ceased. Wc are convinced this man had 119 intention to deceive 
any one in the matter; nevertheless, on reapplying liis hand the w^ail fell 
down, much to his astonislmient and our own, but we eeVtainly did not 
come to the conclusion that this was the result of “magnetic or similar 
influences;”, nay, ratlier that the premises and foundation of this wall 
wore like the premises and foundation of oiir Mend’s argument, too weak 
for its support.^’ 

Now we will tell tliis gentleman how lie might liave given us a little 
‘^T.v.prc trouble in the argument — simply by taking a little more Inmself, 
and by adding one datt^'ni or pnmiiso imye to its sii])poi*t — nanioly, 
this — “ And I further kuow that none oPi}i(3 e-\perimnitei s exerted any 
physical foi’cii iu the trial.” Altliongh we should lluuk this a rash state- 
nuTit, we would nevertlu-less endeavour tq meet it, because we believe the 
gt‘ntleuia.n to be (conscientious : ]>ut wo should vc'iuove the .(consideration 
to the n(‘xt head, namely, illogical reasoning from incorrect data. 

V. KIIUOUS gimSlNa FUdM JLLOCI^C’AL reasoning from incorrect data. 

Illogisins of this kind arc necosarily ujost fraught with error; they are so 
a]>avt from truth that wc verily bclievtc it is the boldiu'sswith which theyaro 
uttered and promulgated only whidi demands for them anyWdence — 
wrong iu foundation— wrong iu pro<*ess — wrong in result. We will take 
an example from that admirabbe work of^l'rofessor Simpson, on 
“ ilom(j?upatby, its Teiiels, and Teudenci(‘S, ']'h(w 4 .ical, Theological, and 
Thera) unitical,” third edition. It would sn iu as if Dr. Simpson had 
taken for liis motto in writing this l)Ook, “ (MU of Ihlue own mouth vAH I 
judge for suoli u collwtiou of (coutividietoiy assertions'— sucli a mas.s 
of confused and trifling reasoning— sucli an absence of all legitimate con- 
clusions from tlii!} daU i:oason^.d upon — were never p(dia[)s jU’esented to 
tlie public, ex(jept in the writings in which tliiw. select specimens were 
origiuLilly prCscutixl to the- world. TTic book consists of twtmty-oiie 
chapters and an a}»|>endix, and will well re})a.y anyone’s penisjil even as a 
source of amusement. We should especially recommend Dr. Simpson’s 
bappy quotations to profc.ssors of logic, as a kind of text-book of “ cxample.s 
in illogisms,” or exercises for students u])on the logical classifications of 
various errors.^' Does nature cure by similars'! smillbus cv- 

raidur^' miswers llalmemaun. This motto at the fcalj^si^of liomcco- 
pathy is crude, quaint, and false, (and not eveu tin? best Latin in the world; 
we should hav(3 })reierrcd ^'‘medeutmf though, unfortunately for Hahne- 
mann, that would not have altered Ins fact.s or given tlu'm a show of truth.) 

Ill the lirst ])lace, “ likc^Miseases” do not ‘'cure like disenses;” secondly, 
if they did even in some instances, wliich they do not, all like diseases do 
not cure all like diseases, and this is tlic tacit yWyV/o ju'lucipH Now this 
is important, though generally overlooked, for tlic error in tin’s respect is 
a good instance of IJahncmjuius style of reasoning. He thought lie 
found out this grand secret from the observation of the eflect of quinine 
in ague and in health, and forthwith from this special instance reasoned to 

* l*age 151. 
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the genera] law, ^^similia sindlthttni curautitrP The observation, oven if 
cornict, could be suggestive only of an hypothetih ; tlie evolution o£ the hvv 
was illogical. Now let us take another vaunted proof of hoiiicc(»patIiic 
curing — ‘‘Your hand is burned, and the best cure is to liold it to the 
fire.” Now tltose who with any pretensions to surgical skill make su(4i a , 
^tatenient are either ignorant or dishonest, or both. Finst let us look at 
the casi^; surgeons make a very important distinction between dilfcrent 
burns, founded upon the degree of their intensity ; they are Cidled of the 
lirst, second, or third degree, and it is to tlie first tw^ varieties only 
that this plan ot‘ treatiiKnit rcre.i*s, and tlnu’cfore not to “ burns,” but to 
soim burns. I kit after all it is not a treatment, but merely a teni- 

}>oraiy resort, and that not according to ^the law si/niUa 
<yirff.fUur, in which case tl^^.ttein|;t .should be to sinhufate tly* hanKi/Hj, 
that is, to burn again; but a nurse apj>ljyrf tJie heat t(im])orarily to kaj> 
away the cohi air, and not to .simulat(‘ the burning. TJiis. however, is 
just the stylo of illogical iv^ashniiig from ineorroftt data which pervades 
t)ie whole .system of hommopathy. 

m • 

VI. ERIIOIIS ARISING FROM LOWTOAh REASONING FROM INGORRIX’T )JATA. 

f 

These lU'e errors niion^ common among .sehol.ivs and scion ti lie men than 
almost any where# else. The rpialities for the observation of facts or [>bein»- 
mona may be ])orfcct, but um^x.ercised; tlui things stat(‘d nno])ser\*ed cm' 
unexaiumod ; and pi*oces;;cs of rcaslniiug only gone tlirongb, j'atluT than a. 
tliorougli sifting, not only of argufiienis, but llie. grounds of the argument. 
There is a very stvikiiij excinj)lificatiou of this in the iiistory of one of 
the most advancing scieno(}S of the day — chemistry. Till a C(Mnj)arativcl v 
few years ago, it was stated that there were foui* i/nuoats, and tliat these 
four ebaneiits wove, earth, air, fire, and water, '[fhe eliemical <htinif ion of 
an clement was then as ])erfeot a.s now, but we liavo now V'eiy different 
notions both of the niiinl)er and narure of tlio eleinepts. (jiven, these 
four oleuients, and all material .substances mnst be made n)> of tlieui — 
oilhor by a direct oi' indirect union — the diiliirejuies in tirt^^.subslanci^s pro- 
duced being the result either of the nature of the union, tbii q\iantity of 
the matcu-ial, or the metliod of commixture. This is necessarily a logical 
and Jegi till! ate conclusion from the.so data, but the data arc ^al.s(^ ; for 
oxamj)ic, Earth is made up of between fifty and sixty olianents, and is 
thus far itself a compound, both clieniically ai^l iiiechanically. Ary: is 
composed of all substances capable of existing in the gaseous sta te at tlie 
ordinal'^ temperatures, and essentially of one part of oxygen mixed «>r 
diluted witli four i)art.s of nitrogen. Fire is im clement at all, but the 
resulting pheuomcuou of clieinical combination attended with heat and 
light. And Water, finally, is a comjmund easily separable into itji parts. 
Now, tluj rcasotiing was logical enough boforeliand, but the facts, it will 
be observed, were wrong, and thercfoi'o the couclu.sions were false. 

Now, the pseudo-science, phrenology, in many j>articnlars, taud specially 
in its HtAind-punJct, or foundation argument, is equally erroneous. It is 
conceded tliat the brain is the instrument, or, if you will, the seat of the 
mijid — ^so far all physiologists allow \ but phrenologists state further, tliat 
the brain lias organs, or special developments, which correspond with 
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certain qualities of mind, intelloctual, moral, and animal; and that these 
arc niaijtcd hy certain prominences and depressions upon the cranium ; 
that therefore these being known, the character of the individual may bo 
described. Now, if these data were correct, the conclusion would be true, 
for^fchc reasoning would be logical; but, unfoi'tunatcly for phrenology, in 
the first place the brain itself has no such organs, and they have, there- 
fore, never been demonstrated: in the second place, there is no neces8ai*y 
oor3’t5spondenced)etwceii the surface of the brain and the external confor- 
mation of the slv>ll: and, thirdly and lastly, the in this 

phrenological argument arci also incorrect, or subvert the argument itself 
— for, allowing there to bo organs in different situations upon the brain, 
\^wu any combination of^them is called into exorcise, v'hnt is H whkh 
mmmunicatesheticeeih iheomattd the ^ytherl, .^Ao\v does it hnow how to 
select tlic right organ, and when? And if it do hmno all this, what need 
lias it of tluise organs at all ? for simply there is mind enougli in this very 
s(‘lci<'tive power for all ‘th<! eff<‘cts we cveV see produced by mind — the 
miiul uuist. have all the fWdings, capacities, perceptions. &c., without the 
organs, or it would not know one organ from another ; and if it Ivive all 
these things, they a)‘o not the cause of varu^ty in mind, therefore they can 
be no guide t ) that vuriety; and they are not the efli^et of variety in 
mind, for they are (hjveloped in childhood, in absolute iufiincy, nay, in 
foetal life, eve yet the mmd can exercise variety ; for,'«say the pl)reno- 
logists, the cranial develojunents are the result of a moiihliiig ’process of 
the brain and its organs upon the bone. If/>w,*eit]icr the brain moulds 
the shajjcj of the bone, or the bone mouhls tlie shape of the brain. The 
plirenologists must boli(n'o thi.s (tliougli we do not), for t1)ey assei*t that 
the one corresponds with tlm otlier, otherwise, indeed, their (]ev(*lo|)ments 
would bo of no u.se. 'Now, if the brain moulds the shape of the bone, it 
does so at a period Avhen the mind is *so utterly und(jvelo[)ed that no 
cephalic organs can bo the result of its exercise. On the other hand, if 
tlio bone moulds the bi-ain, tluui, as tlic organs are tlie dcjveloprnent of the 
exercise, of the mind, therefore the mind .must be in the bone! and the 
brain is not tli(,vseat, oigan, or instrument of the mind — but tliey started 
with that statement — ‘‘ reduciio ad ahsardani'^ 


VII. KRUOKS ARISING FROM PARTIAL INSTEAD OF COMPLETE OBSERVATION. 

This is too evident a SDurcc of error to render it necessary, for us to 
dwell long upon it. Who that luis read the admirable tale of “ The 
Chameleon,” can ever forget this cause of fallacy? We liave witnessed 
this error in chemistry, in reference to earth, air, fire, and water. Then 
again in phrenology — no one who will take the trouble carefully to 
examine the subject practiivilly, will doubt that not only does not the 
external plate of the skull correspond with the surface of the brain, but 
the external plate does not correspond with the internal plate, much less 
with the brain, between which latter two thei’o is a potential cavity. 

If observation be not eoiujiletc, we almost necessarily conclude erro- 
neoirsly on the subject in hand. It is difficult enough for most people 
to reason correctly with a perfect knowledge of the facts of the case. on 
which a conclusion is sought; how much more so when part of these facts 
only is known ! 
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VITI. ERRORS ARISING FROM MISTAKES IN OBSERVATION. ^ 

TIkjso errors are similar (in efTcof., though difforoiit in the procesa^ of 
evolution) to last style ol‘ citoi* rcferretl to. Tliey may Ix) caused J>y 
careles.siiess, or by what will presently be mentioned, /^iiicai)acity for 
ofiservation.” 

The mistakes in this respect may be in refiTcnct? to the facts or hninda- 
tion of the argument — tlio motive of experiment — the process of experi- 
ment — ^the appreciation of the experimenter’s reasonilVg--or the i*cal 
nature of his results. ITonce it is that most practical philoso])hers are 
not satisfied with one inquiry simply. Jfence it is that they vary pro- 
cesses — working upon the sri|ne data — in ordei* to see if the results 
have obtained are “ [)roducts^or “ cfhicts.” lienee it is that they <lo 
not ‘‘rusli to the press” before time and juitient study liavo juslftlied them 
in jmljlishing to the worhl not ^vliat //nfjy he, bnt'.wjiat Is. 

From this source aviso mis(| notations, and perversions of meanings. 
An amusing instance of this occurred in a pnjvincial paper whicli iv,r 
viewed "*.1)1'. Simpsons work auaiifst hoiiiu*u[)iithy — as it must dodiiudiy 
and evidently is — as being an admirable treatise in its favour. To our 
soieiitilic readers, examples of eonln^ersit's arising simply trom inis(pio- 
tations or in corn pi etc references will at once occur; some mistakes being 
Jis liidicroijp as tbe one we have just refeia-ed to. How many ptvStms arc 
satisfic<l with i^artial quotatiqMs, foiigidting the grand fact, that to (piote 
— out of context — is, in nine xase?;^ out of ten, to miscpiote. ^Phose mis- 
takes do not neces*<arily* involve ineajiacity for this nu'utal exercise, as 
we have befonj hinted, but rather ini] »a lienee of result, carelessness, or 
Ijrejiidice in favour of this or that opinion. 

The home eupatl lists at one time, eonviiie(‘d of tlio ridiculous figure they 
made Ixdbre the thinking part of the community, s^iccially in refereuco 
to their doeilliouths of grains of nothing — as ‘‘ cogent, potcait, and powia*- 
ful”^ dose.s — seized, by a uhisluke in ttbsrrvatmi, upon a tiling one Mr. 
llutter invented, called a “ maguetosco])c.” (Whats in it name!) This 
celebrated combintitiou of mahogany, brass* string, and seflling-wax, was 
equal in efiTect to tlio divining-rod of old, or tlie magic triangles ami circles 
of the Egyptians. Thus writes Dr. King, oi' Brighton, to Mr. Ilutter, 
the wonderful inventor of this extraordinary iuslrument. 

may he Ihouglit loo fuieii'ul in llio view I lake oi» your hcaiiliful, and, as I 
think, si.ililime discovwy, but no rellrcling miml will dcuy ihat wc stand in need 
of some ift-\v juinfiplc, or truth, to enahlc us to (urn to full account those ulilidi 

wo have already ^rcccivi'd VVlieii I lirsl. saw your machine prove the 

polarity of a dccillionlli of a grain of silcx, and when 1 lirsl saw it resjiond to the 
billionth of a grain of quinine, I was seized willi tlic same kind of awe as when I 
first studied the resohiLioii of the luhnhc, and aswdirn I lirst saw' globules ot blood 
and the lihunenls of the iierv(*s tlirough the microsenpe.” 

We do not wonder at this awe-struck '‘King ot thought ’ being so 
powerfully aliected,«for such phenoimma are, to the weak, overpuw'eriiig ; 
while we X’eflect on the beautiful truth that “ milk is for babes,” w^e know 

* Tills alliteration— so to spesik— of itlea-t seems t<»l;c. a kind of lioinoiopatliic mental (.oiivul. 
sion, jiroduein^? liowcvur no iiceniiuilative ettVet, and puts us in mind of the man who, wlicn 
wishing to be striking in a remark, began, “ 1 suppose, think, and imugiuc."’ 
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tliat any q)preeiab]c amount of milk is stronger tlian tlie dccillionth of 
a^aiii of silex, or the billionth of a grain of quinine! Alas! alas! for 
Dr. King, tlie woukl-lxj scientific honia*,opathists have found it essential 
to e^ive up magnetoscopic demonstrations,” and to leave lym in his awe- 
struck rhapsody with “silex,” “quinine,” “male lly's-'\vings,” and his 
wonderful bump of credulity; and we do not think tliat any refliicting 
mind will. deny that Dr. King really docs stand in need of a great many 
new truths. 

IX. EKR031S ARISING FROM INCAPACITY FOR OBSERVATION. 

Who told you so? — Who saw it? — Who ]>crformed the experiment? — 
^iRl';:e.are most im})(>rtant questions; they stu^ko at the root of belief on 
evidence. But they shouhl have a rcllex didluence. Thus, are i/ou qua- 
lified to observe tlie jrnnt at issue, leaving this for, your own decision? 
We may remnrk, that we sliould not consult the premier of England on 
a ease of heart-di.‘?<'a.so, or a medical man on the suspension of the 
“impending crisis” in political anhirs. 

But besides speiAal aila[)tations to particular inquiries from pursuits 
and babits, there are qualities of mind which when possessed enable 
some to jud^e of some subjects better than others. Those who j)ossess 
accuracy, veracity, no h^ve of the marvellous, and whose education en- 
ables them to grapple witli the subject in band, arc worthy of the highest 
credence, but these arcj not the followers of tlie pcqiular dehftions now 
so rife; and if some men of oiiiinenco hW^e graced tlie heterogeneous 
ranks of tlu^se disci] »lcs of the j>seu do-sciences, ^we hud sure that tlioso 
among our readoi's wlio know such persons well, will he abhi to indicate 
without dilliculty tlie ]^oint wliere the love of excitement or the thirst 
for novelty lias been able to pervert tlie^ judgments of a mind otherwise 
capable and true. 

There are indeed persons so weak and credulous as to be unwortliy of 
all conskleratioif. These are the people who quote ns sci(‘nti(ic and 
veritable facts , . instances, of proof fVoiu Mrs. Crowe’s ^ Night Side of 
Nature.’ ]\Iost admirable title! — Most unhajipy refeg^jnee! . For never, 
as far and conclasioas arc concerned, were either author or readers 

so much in the dark ! 

X. ERRORS ARISING FROM INNATE LOVE OF THE MARVELLOUS. 

Those who havi^ not been in the habit of oxercis^ng their reasoning 
facultias upon subjects above tlie ordinary affairs of evepy-day '.life — and 
very few really have — cannot Ua expected to go tlirough a 2 >rocess of 
logical induction upon abstruse matters, or matters out of their ordinary 
modes of thought. Numherlcss things arc constantly occurring about 
them,'’ of which they can giv^e no satisfactory account to otliers, and indeed 
upon which they have not satis(ie<l themselves. Cause and idfect are to 
thcTU almost foreign matters ; or they are accustomed to re.solve all effects 
into some generally acknowledged and pojmlar cause, Adiich, in nine cases 
out of ten, is nothing more than a name. The more astonishing the 
name, the more it is aiiart from their ordinary conccjition, the more 
satisfactory the mental process becomes; and they deceive themselves 
into a belief that they have been reasoiiiriy. 
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Instead of andviiig, like the real philosopher, at an ultimate f)n‘t/’ 
they arrive at an ultimate step only — something beyoml which tlunjj can- 
not go, although it is, suj i)assed by ljundreils daily. Tliey do not reco- 
gnise the mental process by which they deceive themselves, an<l, getting 
thus confused, &hake their heads mystc^rionsly and say with JIamlet, 
Ihcn e are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy;” which, if it mean anythijjg, means this: because they 
are not includetl in philosophy^ they must be believed as fa(?ts. This will 
do for the stage, ])ut not for science. Hence arise lazy belW, t he re(H*ptic>u 
of facts, theories, princijdos, and phenommia on h(*iirsay, and the con- 
viction that any conclusion is hotter than suspension of judgment. It is 
one of the highest acquisitif'^s of mind to he {#l)le to snsjunid 
and acknowledge oiir doiihttITf state •to others. Jf more of us did this, 
there would be miiijli less error in the world. •Some peopU* si‘eni to 
think that there is no position ^etween decision for or against a p«.»int — 
betw(‘c‘n belief in a princi]>lo or statement and disbelief of the same. 
And otliors think that if they cannot ])oint out tlu; fallacy in an argu- 
ment, fliat argument must nec(‘ssarily be correct, ftiul its conclusion 
logical. We would have such •]»e(»ple visit some of our courts of law, 
not to learn the pet^y (pii-bbling ami# playing upon words iri‘'the^>n> a.ml 
eoit arguuient, hut to see the state of mind we refer to exempli lied — • 
jiamely, the SUspiJnsion of judcjmknt until tla^ evidence bo perh«»;t. It 
would at first sight seem that sufh a decidetl state ol' mind uj)on ftJl 
tojiies, is a sign of acumefi ai?d e.(,nsid(‘rable mental ealihre; hut tlfis is 
* not rea.lly the case.. It is the rtssult of ahsolubj laziness, for it is juueh 
more ejisy to ilecide than to jtidgo or <liscriniiiia.to ; the one is mer(‘Iy 
allirming a conviction, the other is collecting the evithaice for that con- 
viction; the one is ass<a‘ting a primuph), tiie other is tracing its develo])- 
ment; the one is talk, the otluT is work. Ihit men [nvter, fur tluj most 
part, revelation to imluction ; they are not sjitisfii'd, so to s])(‘ak, with 
Moses and the ]»ro])h(.*ts, hut wish one to rise from the dead. It of 
course saves a great deal of trouble, and of that style ot; work to whieh 
they are not acicustorned. • • 

.Now the ready-made sciences — thf rsEuno-sciENX'KS — such as mes- 
merism, phrenology, liom(eo])athy, electro- biology, and hydrojiaiby, appeal 
one and all to these (|ualitie.s of mind. We do not wish to be unchari- 
table; but look at the fedJowers of tlieso delusions.^ Soim* of them, innocent 
enough, nmrely, likg so many dUdtantl, amuse themselves most harmles.s'ly; 
some (;U¥3 a s^’o tliroat in two hours by tin' di^cillionth of a grain ot 
notliing; others bless the days they live in when tiny can liear of the 
winking virgin of .Rimini; others hire their servants hy the thwelopmcnt 
of the cranium ; others devote themselves to the ] )rod net ion of sweet 
slumber” by mysterious motions of their an rift, hands, fingers, and* eyes; 
while others, most harmless of all, torture themselves with In^at and CH)ld, 
in the vain hope of a coming “crisis,” Ilnjoy your ])lcasing delusions lor 
a time, illustrious savans ! 
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XI. EHKOKS ABISING FROM THE SYSTEM OP DISCIPLESHTP. 

There are two classes of society — the leaders and the led ; they are 
necessarily disproportioned in nuinbers, the led 'proving by far the 
ui^jority; tin s^ after all, is less from the absence of caj)aCity among the 
led, than presence of boldness, activity, and industry among the leaders. 
Many are leaders, not because they 2 )()ssesa higher mental qualifications 
than their fellcws, but because the minds in the circles in which they 
move are sluggjiih and inactive, and prefer being thought for to thinhing, 
or, rather, iire/et* nothing at all. 

There is a moral view of this and the following consideration (xii.) 
wtjeh cannot be too forjjibly imiu'cssed upon the mind ; that is, our 
accountability for o 2 )mious on the?ip subhvi^>5i, if not to a higher 2 )ower, 
which we believe, in common justice to our fellow men. There is a sense 
in which a man has no right to "enjoy his own oj)in*ion” — that is, when 
lie forms it without a jiroper reason for' his convii'bioii, but merely as a 
whim or fancy, as it must invariably be when he follows a le:uler siinjily 
because lie will not seek a path for himself. « 

After what we have stated, it cannot ])C supposcil that we imagine all 
men must er may be leadtas, or that there is any littleness of mind in 
being led^* wo think, ratlier, that it js a mark of a high and exalted intid- 
lect, w[ieii, after the a^iplication of those tests 1o tliis.or that argument 
which are qualified to carry conviction with them, a man lioldly alfinns 
his adliereiice to an oinnioii, bo it moral, r^^ligious, 2><->btiC'‘d, or scientific. 

It i.s not of such we speak; but mark the diirereiKte. Js it iiot notorious « 
that individual opinion becomes merged in sects, scliouls, and clubs? 
(jUveriy any particular ([uestioii for a decision ; and if you know a man’s 
clique, you may ge.iierally affirm bis decision iqion tlu? subject in liand. 
This is observed less among scioiitilic uuai than among others, but siui|.>ly 
because their questions of investigation are less jiojmlar. There are 
achoof^ of seieiicvi— ther(3 are sects among them ; tliere arc clubs and 
coteries— rivalries of the' lowest kind. If you will bo led by this man or 
that journal, yo^ii may bo sure of apjdause, if nob of place. It is of no 
eoiisccpieiice to tliem wlietberor no you think with them, althougli it may 
be and is of coiisoquenco to science. 

As an instance of tlie errors ari.'^ing from disciploship, look at the delu- 
sion of incsuierism. Who 'among medical men in this country and in 
tht?se times would have 'believed in mesmerism as it is now dtffined, Jiad 
they not had a leader, who, at the jieriod of this hefesVj was tussuredly 
one of the most jiopular jdiysicians of the day? It was then,* and has 
been since, on this siilqeet, "follow the leader!” and now mesmeric 
doctors are as common as if they had any ground fur belief in their par- 
ticular views. Hoinoioiiatl^y and hydropathy have had leaders ot another 
kind — money and interest; while, iu iuo.st cases, they have had a propulsive 
ejeetment from legitimate medicine, a vis a terr/o from poverty, and lack 
both of jiatieiiee and patients. It matters not what ,tlie leader may bo, 
money, fiishion, names, men, or systems, let them take the lead, and as 
long as men do not investigate for themselves with a conscientious regard 
for truth, and an acknowledgment of the fact that they are responsible 
for their oiiinions, the system of discijjleshij) will be a never-failing source 
of error. 
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XII. EHROUS ARISING FROM THE SYSTEM OF LEADERSHIP. ^ 

A degree of fclni atfeichcs to a man who is the originator of tliis now 
view, or that pafc'Liciilar (lootriiie. If hi? liave selected his siihjeet weU, 
th^re is a positive source of There is often a kind of powiT 

obtained by this pojndarity, which in men of little minds and who love to 
patronize, gratifies even more than the Mat of the luithinhipg audiciiee. 

Unfortunately this is so commonly felt and tacitly aekimwledged, tlu^t 
men act upon it without ipicstioning its nioiulity, or theii-^ovvn ipialilica- 
tions for the task of leadershi|>. Hence thi^ pivsiait fashionable system of 
taking up specialities, particularly in the medical^] )rofessioii; tlie spi'ci.di^ 
in nine cases out of teji being tilj^m np, not because of a man’s innate 
catioiis for the thing — not because his pursuits have by force led him to the 
subject — not because 4iis previous education has bemi so elaborate and his 
studies so deep iu the numerous, ^lecuJiar, and alliedisciences of this ludde 
ju’ofessiou — not because his oumprelumsivo genius, grasping the wliolo 
range of^medicine, sees that licre or there he can elaborat^ii a weak point 
or develop a hidden mystery— but becjuiso here or there ‘’there is 
an opening.” Then the journals are tiscd — then Ills conversation swells 
bigly with bxbourod thoughts on /</.•?• special ity— then ho rushes about 
among his friemls yith j)rofoiind and mystiu’ious liints on the importance 
of this or tjiat original idea — then he spi'aks at soci(‘iies through his 
peculiar trumpet — tlieii soniebody wdio can’t speak either punctuates his 
large iliscourse with “ notes of admiration,” oi‘, as we have noticed more 
tlian once, by a “full»st()p”^n tliesha])eofsi>ino (juaiut l emark which is very 
hurriiliatiiig; till, not lieeding this liiiit, at length lie commits the grand 
mistake of supposing that he is an authority, l>(‘ca,use lie Las obtained tlie 
envied goal of Jiis laborious ambition — the dictatorship of a Jeadm*! 

JS’evertheless, specialities are good, but those must be the sjHieialitiesof 
special men, not the men who just having liiiislied their studies, or lacking 
practice, seek notoriety, and look out for “o[)enings” or “riders” into 
notoriety. To be sure, notoriety they may gi^t, but not faflie — a ])(icilliar 
cab or an extraordinary bamnuT-cIoth will give them notoriety, but it 
must be a j>e(;nliar thought and extraordinary talent that will give them 
fame. The man who is to be the leadtu*, in the sense of an authority, 
cannot lielp it — the position is as naturally coitcedial to him as if he were 
horn to the title; but your sol-disaat authority, •if he have impu(lenc;jj 
enough, may, meteoi«-like, Hit across tlie cireiimsiuibed heaven of his nwn 
little sphere, but as soon disappears from the liorizon, and the “ j>lace thereof 
kTio'weth him no more.” 

But, also, specialities are bad, in this latter sense, because mcMi liave to 
assume to be what they are not — they have to j^ut on the s//ow, inste.-jd of 
working for the rexdity. And, althoiigli tliey may deadve themselves into 
the belief that they are “ working out one idiia,” they take with them such 
niedUv of vision in its investigation, that their eveiy thought is tinged by 
tlieir colouring; so true is it that “ the eye sees what it looks for.” Hence, 
not only are they a source of error to the untliinking multitude, but a 
livings deception to themselves. 

There may be, and doubtless arc, many other specific sources of error 
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ill scioiitific observation thiui those, now allmleil to; 1)ut all the general 
(.•ans(\s^are, we think, hero embraced; and if the I’eadcr wore to carry out 
their spirit and real application, either in tlio iiivestigation of original 
subjects, or in testing any doctrines, systems, ot opinions, which may 
cf.ome in his way, there would bo very much less error in'* the world in a 
few years than at present exists. He would neither use nor admit the 
usage of words whoso meanings were not accurately defined and fixed ; he 
would argue s*.bout things, and not names; and would not substitute con- 
ventional phr^f#os for absolute realities. H(i would roc«uve nothing on the 
testimony of anotliQr which ho could prove for himself; or in receiving or 
observing evidence as data of induction, he would reason logically — he 
<;:r)iild not admit incori^eot data, or bo satisfiiMl with a logical argument 
froTij •••premises which he had not tested. observation would be com- 
plete and accurate; and thus, in .such an oxcnji.so, would he gain greater 
j)ower for further observation. Satisfied with those mental endowments 
with which his (hvator had blessed ]iim,'^ic would seek a high culture and 
a legitimate use of thorn, casting away all dealings with the marvellous, 
and looking suspiciously, rather than otherwise, at anything l>oi*dering 
upon the miraculous. lie would not tamely follow a leader because others 
did, or pill his faith to this or that opinion because of tlie pr(‘stigc of 
names or dat(\s, or the fascination of novelty; m>r would, lie, witli a 
vaulting ambition, se(‘k to bo a leader whore he had not tlie powei* to 
command respect, and tin; genius to direct opinion. i 

Without the bombast and parade of ,assiune«l authority, his opinions 
would be (piietly, but uov(‘rthe1ess pwerfully, expressed; and, aided by 
truth, they wonkf work like the “little leaven,* inlluendiig society, first 
ill small, and then in largo imisses, until the s[)luiro of each one’s inllueuee 
would meet, not to clash and rebound, but (list to yield, then merge, and 
then coalesce, in one large sphere, in whose centre would be ])laeed tlie 
light of all truth, from which tlie divergent radii, spreading to tlie distant 
circumference, would dispel the darkness of the night of ignorance, and 
introduce to all mankind the daylight , of eternal truth. 

Jhoi} Ifai/es. 


Ekview^ XL 

Uehcr parmch/rmtiX^e Enk^nenduntj. By Uui). ViRCUOW. (^Arcliiv. fiir 
^ patholog. Aiiatomie und Bhysiologic u. f. Klin. Medicin.,’ vol. iv. 
I'p. 2Gf—;i21.) 

Oil l*arcnchymatoiis I tijlamimtitm. By Rudolph VikcHow.’ 

Tnouan much has been written about iufiammatioii, it must be confessed 
that the jiathologj" of this form of deviation from health is still far from 
being sufficiently elucidartcd. The more we iiKpiire into the various 
jihenomena of inflammation, influenced as they arc by the tissue affected, 
by the constitution, by the exciting cause, itc., the more satisfied are we 
that it is ill many instances impossible to form a dine of demarcation 
between the healthy process of nutrition and that aberration which is 
called ii?ttammation, or that which leads to the formation of pscudoplas- 
inata, or of li) pertrophy, or various other morbid processes. 

Tlic author of the article before us appears to be well aware of this 
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difficulty, and endeavours to study tlic nature of inflammation by the 
phenomena observed in the elementary components of the various tjissues. 
In explaining his views, we intoiul to make use as much as possible of his 
own words, by wliieh the n^ader nuiy be best enabled to judge of the Vciluc 
of his researches. . ^ 

^'he term pairemhjjm.aloas injlamimitioa is applied by* the author to 
those inflammatory [iroecsscs iu which the characteristic and essential 
eh.inges are met with iu the elefneutaiy components of the ttssue,* without 
any appreciable exudation taking place, either into the iifterstiecs of tile 
tissues, or upon the free surface of membranes, [t will be seen, therefore, 
that Virchow applies the word parenchymniom in a diflerent sense to that 
ill which it is generally nse(^ P>y most pathologists tlie “ pareiicliv-.'U^ 
tons inflammation” of an org^i is opposed to the iiillanmiation its 
lining membraues. ^fhus, many jialhologists sjieab of a glossitis nuf^'ant 
(inflatnmation of the lining mucous membrane of tbe^tongue), and fj/ossiols 
parnicIn/nuUosfi (inflammation of the subshinec itself); of a unphrilis 
pdrrnchyniatosft, to distinguish it from llw! iidlainination of the niiieous 
memhrarto, (nephritis mucosa, generally called /vye//7/.s*); ami from inllani- 
matiou of the external serous ineiAbraue (lu^jihritis serosa, or ptn'hipphnCm). 
According to Virchow tin; inflamimitioii of tlie lining membranes of 
organs may'bc as well pareiuhymatoiis as that of the substance of the 
organs (generally dldled the parenchyma) itself; t<» be par(;nehymat<ius in- 
flammation* it re(|\iivcs only that thp prineijial changes shall take ]>lace 
v:Ulvbt the <*lomonts theinsHv<^<^ without exudaiion nttd the interstices, or 
(•/ton the fr(!e surface. \Ve sliall return afterwards to the eonsitleration 
of the pro])viety of this expression of paremhymatous iiiHamination. At 
first we hiust briefly state Ins views on the intimate nature of infla’m- 
inatioTi. We camiot fulHl this b<;tter than by ([noting from an earlier 
article On the J.lilatation of the Small Vh'ssels.” 

‘‘ Some Imvc en(.l(‘;.noinTd/’ lu‘ sa^s, “1o aHribiitj^ ila^ origin of iiillamMiation to 
the. v(‘ssels, others io ma'ves, oIIhm's to the tissue; while disput ing ahoul the 
outset of tin.* [henouieiia, they ha\e lu'gh'eted tii(‘ (juestion ah*)ut llu; intimate 
ii’iliire of t.ln‘ process. Doubtless all the faehws on whieli t In* nut rilion of a 
|).irt depends, ninst have their share hi its inllammai ion, tin; blood as \v(‘ll as llie. 
nerve; the nerve as well as the memhrauo of the. vessels, as the. tissiu*. As soon 
as real inllammalum is esIaliUsht'd, all elements must jiarl ieipate., 'This dis(‘ased 
sta,i(.* of ;dl tlie const itaicn Is of a jiart may he •irigina.jed by any om; of llnr 
single, fac'tors of nut lit ion; the, blood as well as ihe catm*, as the vessed, as tjic 
tissue, may form the jirime movm* of the iidlammatory disorder, which later iidiu- 
ema^s the i-clalionhetw'een all of them, and which is not to heeonsidm’i'dasin- 
fla rn mat or V unless <^/// the factors an* [larticipalijig, as w'ilhoul this ihenMvonld 
exist merely ut'ffrafyia, itc., but not n'al injfaimmttUmP (.Vivh. f. path. 

Anal , and bhysiol. iii., p. i-aOj. 

“ If, tiiercforc,’* continues the author in the [ire.s^'iit essay, “ Inllammai ion is to 
b(i considered as a diseased slate of all the const ilucnis of a. jiart, it can, of 
course, not be permitted that alfeetions of merely a .single const itiumt, as livper- 
amda, neuralgia, exndation, mctamorplio.sis of the. tissue, shall be considered 
as iiifiannnatory.’* (voi. iv. p. 270.) 

We must abstain here from entering fully into this rpicstion; it aj>pcars 
to us, lio\vever, difficult to prove the view of the author, that in the above 
in’ocessCs couHidcred by him as elementary (hyperiemia, (Src.) only one 
element or constituent is affected, and that metamorjdiosis of the tissue can 
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take place witlioiit a simultaneous or previous affection of the vascular 
constituents and tlie ner\'cs of the same part, or without an altered 
relation between them. 

^ We need only shortly mention that Virchow docs not consider the inilam- 
rnatioiiof a part as a perfectly new or specific process, bat, like every other 
local pathological ])roecss, only as an aberration of the normal nutrition. 
In this respect lie is, thcrchirc, in accordance with our older pathologists, 
lie sees in tlie various j)heiiomena of inllamination the excess of all or 
of eertaiu single processes of nutrition.” (p. 27o.) The healthy state of 
nutrition is uiulorstood to be conserved by the equilibrium between two 
currents of fluid, the one going from the capilhirios to the tissue, the other 
Ti*tf:v.,the tissue to the ea^pillaries; or, to us^;" with him a sliort tliough not 
quite accurate term, in a certain* state lit difliision between blood and 
tissue. 'The acts of 'absorption and of exudation, which represent these 
two eiirreiits, are coiisidcrod as being uijtder the constant influence of the 
nervous system. 

‘‘If wc sii|)|)(>se this,” be says, “we find in analyzing Ihe pln’iioTnena of inllani- 
jnalion — 1. That the equilibrinin in the exchange between blood and tissur isdisor- 
dor(.‘(l in sneh a manner as to ])roduce cither in'ereased absorption, or ijicrea.sod (‘xnda- 
tioil, or both togcllier; i. 'riiat tlie nerves of the diseased part are in I he state* of cxci- 
tati(JU or irrilatioil. If the absorpt ion- is iinaraseil, it must lead to inllainmatory 
alrophyj if the exudatiou is excessive, inthomnalory tumf-fael ion must be the 

eo»s('(pienee; if, at tl\e same iiino, exndaiion tnul ahsor])tion n.rc> in excess, WC 
lind the. elements ihe tissue to i)ecoinc atrypliie^l, while iii their ]daee (jxuded 
matter is de))osited, wliieli, at (irst: amorjidions, underg()(‘s afterwards some one or 
aiiol her metamorphosis.” — (pp. 275, 27t)). * 

The matter exuded during inflainination may bo dc[)OSitod either into 
tlie intorstieos between the elements of the tissue, or on the surface of 
the tissue, or into the elements themselves. According to this threefold 
possibility, Vircbow makes the subdivision into inflammations with an 
interstitial, with a free, and with a parenchymatous exudation, lie does 
not, however, deny the possibility of tlip co-oxistence of two of the forms, 
or even of al,) three, in the same morbid process. VV^c are inclined to 
think that rarely one of the forms does exist alone. \\'o can scarcely 
imagine an inflammatory effusion to take place upon the free surface 
without any such participation into the elements of the tissue, nr into the 
interstices, nor does it appear to us possible that an anomalous fluid is 
effused into the elemeiVtary eonstltuonts without a sinuiltaneous or rather 
2 >rcecding effusion into some kind of interstitial space between the blood- 
vessel and the elements through which the normal as well as the abnormal 
nutrition takes place. 

As one of the best examples for the cx])lanation of the phenomena of the 
jmrauchymatous inflamiinvtion, Virchow descrilxjs in detail the injlamnui- 
Hon ()/ the rnusaf^s, repeating the words he made use of in 1847, in a 
lecture before the University of Berlin. 

“ The iiillainmation of the muscles,” he says, “is very .similar to that of the 
kidney commonly called Nordus Brifjhiii; the only difieiencc between them 
consists in the circumstance of the muscles beiii" provided ^yillI a greater quantity 
of interstitial tissue. In the inflammation of the muscles w^c iiiid, therefore, the 
exudation either only in the interstices between the ]>rimitive ^JbrilJ^e, or sinml- 
tanconsly in the interstices and in the fibrilhe, or only iii the fibrillm. To com- 
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ineiicc with the last-nixmed form, we soc, if it is of aciilo sourc', at first a vlwnge 
of coIo fir cujd cohmun of file flesh of 1 lie iiuiselo, — plieiioiueim wliieh must 
make us Uiink of a clianj^o in the iiiole.eiilar compiisitiou ()f the tissue. 1’he flesh 
assumes ill some cases a Aiolet-blue colour, in some a "vevisli-n'cl and brown, in 
others it approac\^e.s a. pale while, yellow, or ^reeu ; it is briltle, and easily toim 
into piect's. The microscope shows tliat the ullimale fa.S(*ieuli of the iibrillm lake 
at* first a more homoij;'eiieoUxS a])jM‘araiice, llieir 1 rausverse. striae bceome iiidis- 
tincl, they easily Im^ak into irregular fragments, and at their ends thesis fragments 
are frequently seen to divide into hnigitiidiiial librilhe. lialer Thc*cout('nls of the 
ultimate faseieuli become si ill more dingy, lose Ihe yellowish coheir, and turn still 
more grey ; within I heir sli(‘allis gradmilly a moleeular siihslanec^ is ol>served of 
great density, whieh, by aeetie acid, becomes clear, aiul exbibils all tlu^ eharneler- 
isiie ri!aelious of jwotein ; here and I here, also, a fat-irlobnle may be observed in 
it. In the most aeiit{‘. eours(‘, ^le eoimexiou betvvclai I In*, primitive fasc^^.iif is 
soon destroyed, the sheath is rujTfvired or •dissolved, the moleeulav eonlenls flow 
together into one cavity; the imisele is said to be* ii> a state of hjltumiiatonf 
soflrifliff/. If tin* ease is lessaeuli*, we see within the nahrular substance at tirsf, 
some globules of fat, the number of*Mhieli is go'adiially int‘n‘asiug, until the wbohj 
fascienlus a])p(‘ars tilhal with tim^ grajmlcs of fat, eonneeted by a scanty a/ofised 
subslanee. JS'ot rai(*ly the whole serh's of lln‘S(' clmngt*s ma,v la* ohs(*rvcd in one 
single lasaacnlus. At last wenna;! with east's, and tlu'se too may yet he of a 
eonipiiratively short course, in \vhieh*lhe fatty metamorphosis lake,s place without 
a ])r(*vious decjiy of thejirlmit/ve faseienlitf; into moh'enlar matter. In these eases 
we ohserve,tlie fat -globules aiTaiiged in neat am! pridty rows, one placed behind 
lint other like a striifg of pearls, in the loiigitinlinal axis of tin* fnseieiilns,-exaelly 
CULTCS ponding to the longitudinal tibrilhe of the muscle, -a. tact wldeli alVonls a 
luiNV proof for the uniNcrsalil.;^ of tJiehiw*of tlie, fatty metamorphosis In the azotised 
cmnponenls of the body. • 

“ Ih'siiles these thei'c are* other forms of a slower eonrsi*, and with a diffi'rent 
termination. ISomc of theses cases exhibit tin* fatty metamorphosis of the 
JIbrilla*; in others, liovvcvi'r, the visi])lc])henomena an* not striking. ^I’o tin* naked 
eye ihe colour of the, muscle appi'ars changed, sonu'wliat of a gna'iiisli yi'llow 
or whilisli yellow'; under tin* mj<*r()se(>pt‘ tin*, ullimati* faseieuli an* not any iongi'r 
yellow'isli, but perfectly (?) eolouih'ss, whih* within them small groups of glittering 
mohaailes of a Yellowish colour are, seen; tin*, whole has Ihe appearance as if the 
colouring matter of the muscle, which formi'rly had been equally dilVusi'd over the 
entire substance, w'ere collected into grannies d(*posileil oidy on Some spots. 1he 
ultimate faseieuli, at llie same time, more easily* lireak into pii*ees than in their 
liealthy state, their lrausvi‘.rse stria*, have beeonu* iudisliuet, the longitudinal 
ilbiillm make their a])])eavaiie(; without pn*vious preparation. l>ui in whatever 
manner the metamorphosis of the ultinnaie faseieuli may vary iu the ehrouie 
course of the local jirocess, after some time increased a\)sorpiion always takes 
place, the eJianged contents of ilic faseieuli are nNabsiflhed into the eireulatiwi, 
and then sometimes a *10080 tissue of a rat her tibroiis nature is ol)seiTed, with a 
great, uumtjer of lofigi.^li and oval luielei. Later tin; spot, formerly atle(;ted appears 
sln-iiiik below the surface of the surrounding ]»art ; it is oe(;upied by a more or less 
dense reddish or white areolar tissue {Bitfdfyncehe — eumu'eliug tissue), w hieh 
exhibits at the termination of the process a splendid, leiidoii-likc appearaiiee-^/f?" 
tendinoMu macula {Hc/wcnJiecJc) of the muscle, • * 

As we have staled already, these may be. (lie only changes, or tliey may b(; con- 
nected with an exudative process into the interstitial eellular (issue of the muscles. 
TJiosc combinc'd forms are well dt'seribed by ficudclu* VV(*. rcstri(;t ourselv(‘s to 
mentioning here, iliaf the exuded substances may consist in some cases of an 
albuminous, in others of a rdniuoua, mothers of an luennuThagic iluid. Ihese 
exudations may }U'oci;cd in their metamoqiliosis, and it is juincipally putrefaction 
{Perlbestuif) or abscess of the muscle they generally lead to.” (pp. 2(15 — 2G8). 

* llistoire des Inflammations. lS2<j. 
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As to tlic circumstances and clinical symptoms under which this morbid 
procesg takes place, Virchow incntioiia that the cause generally known is 
of a traumatic nature, but that very often also the so-callcd rhewmatie 
pains have their origin in an intlammatory state of* the muscles, and that 
n*iOst dis(*ascs accompanied by rheumatic symptoms lead to changes in the 
muscular apimratus. 

The best s[)eeimens of rheumatic intlauimation of the muscles the author 
met with in the muscle of the heart. 

You ohscrv(«i’ he says, ‘^tlie (lesh itself grow pale, while there exists at, the 
same lime a muderate-hyiMUjemia of the interstitial vessels ; the red colour of the 
flesh changes, by degrees, into a greyish red and yellowish r(‘d, lastly into a dirty 
yWJowish white or greenish Idle, wlnle yon see inidtT the nderoseopc;, v\ithin the. 
ultmiVe. faseienli, the allerafioii just deseribed^5' If the process ])roeceds further, 
retaiidng its aeiile deeonrse, (he change of colour advnnees nion; and more, ilie 
tissue becdines so hrillh^'* that it may lead, as 1 have wiliimscul in oiu^ lustanee, to 
rn])lnr(? of 1h(‘ heart. In .general, howevta*, th(‘. process assumes the ehronie rt)rm, 
yon s»‘e the ultimate faseienli in some places eulirelv disappear, the s]K)t heeonu's 
sunk in or contracted by a callous or tendinouvs cicatrix, a change wlde.h already 
Morfjitipn had desciihed as riflnm cantia efW/.v in iviidincanL nafurani dvtji'Horauth, 
(Ej). xlv. Alt. 23).*' (]). i2/0). 

As nnothcr morbid couditioii of .the system vvith wdiieh muscular in- 
flammation h^fiding to tendinous eieatrices {,'iidnridiffe Mvskdvut\'itr:^i(huiti) 
is frofpiontly coimeetcd, Virchow mmitions secondai'y sj/phUiSy which 
differs from the rheumatic nlfcetious, prineijwilly by the coifttancy witii 
wbicb it [lersists in one single or only a few iniisclos. 

Another instance by \vbieh Virclnnv’s moanin,g of ‘‘parenchymatous in- 
flammation’’ may be exjdained, is given l)yhis view (d‘tbc intimate nature, 
of Bright’s disease, as being a parenchymatous inflammation of the kidney. 

“ In another ]>lace,” he sa-ys, “ F liavi? ahrady diunonst rated lliat, while in tlie 
caiuilienli recti and a jiart. of the canalicidi eonlorli, llhrinons eylindm’s (i. c., free 
inlhn)nnalory exudation) an’ found, those changes which gi\e ri.se lo the ehaniet er- 
istic anatomical condition of the. kidney, inUvst bi‘. looked for only in the cpillielad 
cells of the CaiiaViCUli COlltOi'U. In tlie lirst* .stage ihi’sc cells enlarge, and Ilnur 
moleiuilar cont:mls increase. In the si’cond stage tills increase may reach sucll a 
degree tlmt it leads to the complete breaking down of tin*, cells, in eonsetpumeo of 
which the etnudiciili ap))(!{ir iilh'd witli a molecular, alhiiminaeeons suhslaiiee, a 
state at Viemna detaelicd from the Morhfffi under the name of 

ccoHs infdh'ot. 'H)rt. 'fhe eellswinay also undergo tln^ fatly metamor])hosis, tliey 
may become tilled with mvinte granules, forming (lins the .vAv/ms/.s while the aggre,- 
gated fat -globules ( Fdt (((/(/ rerfftii/ff/el//') repnsent the Jong -known exudation 
Cor]>useles \^Eidzifei}dH»(fslujjehi), in tlie third stage till of these aggregations of 
oil grannies break down, an eimdsivc fluid is formed, which, during the develop- 
ment of the fourth stage, is either absorbed or excreted wutli the nrin(\ In sonic 
the whole jnoeess appetir.s entirely eonliiied lo thi’se ehanges in the epithelial 
cells,, no free fibrinous exndatjoii being poured out into tlH^ cavity of the canalienli. 
Then all the exudation takes place into the elements of the tissue, except the 
albumen which is ctirricd ulf w-itli the urine.” (p. 2IJ5). 

We cannot enter in this place into the ])athology.^ of Bright’s disease, 
but concerning our present subject, Virchow’s own words appear to us 
suflicieiitly to show, that tlie expression of “paveiichyinatous iuflauiiiuition,” 
in the author’s meahiiig, is not well chosen for the disease in (|ue,stion. 
The circumstance that no free fibrinous exudation is jioured out into the 
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cjiiialicuU, docs not entitle us to conclude that the whole Miorhid process is 
n)ufinod to the epithelial cells. Uut the fact of albunieii bciiijr^poiircd 
into the caiudiculi, and j»assin<jf o(f with the urine, jU’oves that not “all the 
exudation takes place into the dcmuits of the tissue,” Init at least also on 
the free surface,* if not, at tlic same time, into the intorstic. s too. • 

•There are, however, organs iii wbieli we can detect scarcely any ])alpahle 
inte.rstices ; in these, therefore, the inilaiunuitory changes can he observed 
almost only within the elements of the organs. Such is lh;i caso with the 
cornea, the cartilage, the bones, ti*^e. In the (y^)rno.a Virel^ovv (Teated in- 
liammatioii l>v the a])plicatiou of intense caustics and. varmus stimulating 
ag(Micies. The changes manifested themselves at first in tlio cells of the 
cornea, winch liecame larger, exhibited some fat i^lolailes, and an iuere^'.c 
of their nuclei in size and X.-umher,^as described already in IJoj^'mau’s 
.Lectures, At a later period the iiitereellular sphstaiice l)ee^ime dim, 
opacpie, more deuse, easily divitling into single tlhrilhe, approaching, in 
its a])pt‘arane(s that of tlie sclerotica, sonu'time.s exhibiting a granular 
aspect as if covered with dust, and tikowise disjdaying oihglolailes undcT 
ihe microscope. The j)r(K!ess may Im‘. arrested luae, and givi*, rise to the 
various (h^grt'cs of ojmeity (I.cue«inui. A’c.), or it may lea<l to softening of 
flic snhstauec of the eornea (Kerat()nu^laeia) and superlleial ulceration. Ihit 
in no ease. (lid Vir(;h(.)W find any fre(5 exudalion hetwccai the lainella' of the 
cornea, or hetwoen*tlie single lilmNs. The iiiHannnalery )>roe(‘ss in tjie true 
cartilage iS desevihcnl as very similar to that in the cornea. Tlie cells 
licconif larger, the miinher of nuclid increases, some or all of them 
may umlergo fatty nu^tamprpliosi.s, tvliile the iiitereellular liyaliim suludance 
hee'omes fii>rons, dividc'S into tilainents, and assumes tlu'. a]>p( arance ol a 
)nore or less soft, gidatiiiou.s, eeliular tissue* Virchow’s observations on 
this sulijeot are, therefore, almost entirely in accordance witli those ot 
E(.*ker,'" (.Joodsir,+ and J{odfcrn.:j: 

Some, p<‘rha]>s, maintaining the view that inihimmation eanm’it tfikc 
place in tissiu's w'lii(?h ]k>;ss4‘S.s no blooilv(‘sscls witliin theiw.si'Ives, hut ouly 
ill their eireu inference, will ohjoct that the ahove-descrihc(l changes in the 
cornea and oartilagti ougilt lR»t tube adductakas specimens ot mlhnnmatory 
alt(‘rations. Hut the progress we have made in understanding the 
ju'oeess of healthy and unliealthy nutrition, tak<^s away the force of such an 
ohji’(;tiou. The eireiiiustanec^ that no bloodvessels are distributed within 
these tissues, does not give rise to a real dillercncc in the ]iroc(‘ss of tlieir 
nutrition. • '^riiere ayi^ no tissues the elementary e?>m[w)nents ot w h eh »re 
in a ])erf«ctly i/iftncfliale coimexion w^ilh the blood ; the distance between 
both is greater in some, less in other tissues. Organs in wliieh w(‘ find 
the former arrangement (i.e. those wdth lew bloodvessels, or none, within 
their suhstaiice) possess a li^ss rapid change ol maltCxT and a gn^niiai^ 
indhpendenee of e.onstitution, than those wliieh in all their partis arii 
richly provided with eapillari<\s; but physiological experiineiits as well 
as pathoIogii?al facts prove that the foriiior arc liktwvise in a constant 
change j we sec tluTUi partake in the morbid proee.sse.s of other oigans^ 
W'c see their nutrition deviating from the standard in various modes why 
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then should that aberration be excluded which wc call inflammation] 
And if. wc observe that in these bloodless tissues certain changes are 
produced by the aj)])lication of those stimuli wliicli are known to excite 
inflaininatiou in the vascular tissues, changes which are, mierls paribm, 
identical in botli tissues, why should we not use the same term for both 
ju’ocesses? It rs true that changes in the cornea and cartilage, similar to 
those which wc call in some instances inflammatory (if produced by stimuli 
usually exciting inflammation, &c.) aremct*with in the so-called alterations 
of'dd age. I^pt this is no proof against the inflammatory nature of 
the former; those alterations of old age arc found also in tissues pro- 
vided with capillaries, and also in these they arc like the chang(*s produced 
by**^flaiiimation. Wc know that the same^cliange may be eflccted by 
various'^ means, that it is not the. result 4yy itself from which \vc can 
always covchulc on the nature of the process. 

In treating of tlu'. inflammatory attcctions of the bones, Virchow dis- 
tinguislies from the true ostf/Uls (the ])arcnchymatous inflammation) those 
conditions wdiich are connected with exudation on the free surface of the 
bone, or into the intersticc^s between the elements of the tissue [periostitis 
and endostitis). In the iuflamimitioii of the sobst(V)ttia ossis propria the 
first change observed by him frocpiputiy consisted likewise in tlie fatty 
metamorphosis of the cells <»f bone. (Iroups of small oil globules made 
their ap])curance in the cavity td* tlu^ cells, and single oites sometimes also 
in their tubuli. At the same tinu^, often also witlnmt this ebAiige, some 
larger cells were seen, and in rare instances utliesc had a double nueleus, 

“On iiidnnied ribs,” Ik^ says, “hat principally on iV.e luw/;r articular surface of 
a carious lihia, I saw at some distance^ from liic cxttTior sui*ftic(i of l!m cells IIk’ 
c<)inm<'nc(‘mnd of a disjuneliou of sTibslaiico. Some almost compliUcly roiiml. 
only sllirldly o\ak bodies breorne (liscoimcc1(‘d from tin* iutcrccllulMr tissiu', ex- 
hibiting llic appi‘araiice of enlarged ct'lLs ofcArlilage ])ro\i(kal wiili lulndes, being 
sc])ai’atcd from I be surrounding still bomogcncous substance by only a- \(‘rv I bin 
fissure. At the same tiin(‘ oilier formations were si‘en, alr(‘;uly inon* disunited, 
ill which also the slinjic of ihe cell was much eliaiigcd; nolbiug bul. railu'r soft, 
mouldy, grauulariaggrcgaiioiis could be detcetcul, wbieb exhibited iiidislmetly the 
tuhnles here amH here tilled witlr'tlie. most minute oil globules — rarely tiu* osseous 
corpuscle itself was seen. .By washing the.se, pulpy masses could he removed, 
after 'which jiroeess tin; sujieriieies of single pieces ol’ hone oiVered the ap]>earam‘e 
so well described liy llowship, i.(!., roundish cavities, on ihe (me side iiKu-e or 
less 0 ])(!n, oil (lie other more*'or less provided with a w'all of not yet. softened 
us!j(.‘0us tissue, ‘ as if Iheywm’c ehisidhul nut by a half-round eiii.scl.] Amongst 
t lie more generally known mieroseonic objects, ihe margimof a cut through the 
pulmonary vesicles would give the nest idea, tliougli in size Vathcr too large.” 
(p. 308.) _ ^ . ■ 

The most interesting phenomenon in this process is. that tlic osseous 
docs not uudergo the alteration in an uniform manner, but in single 
jiartitloiis, oacli of whicli rc^presents the provhmc of a single eorpuschf of 
bone, a circinnstaneo highly illustrative of the function xvhich these elements 
perform in the nutrition of the kmcs. The principal product of this 
inflamniatory process is softening, and later, rarefaction of the osseous 
tissue; we observe in this respect much resemblance with those morbid 
conditions which we in general comprise under the head of osteomalacia. 
While C. Schmidt and 0 . 0. Weber consider the rarefaction of bone in 
osteomalacia to be the effect of a chemical solution of the calcareous matter 
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by means of a free acid, Vireliow is of opinion that j>arencliyinatous inflam- 
mation of the bone is the iiitiuiatc nature of tlic disease. • 

Very similar to the alterations of tin* cornea and cartUaye arc tliose of 
Virchow’s j)J4renchymatous inflammation of the areolar They 

may be seen in tlic cireumference of inflamed tissues, for instance the slfin, 
where both plienomcnaare dis})layed, the fatty me tamo rpliosis of the tibres 
and tlie multi[)lieation of tlieir nuclei. 

Tn those tissues whieli are ]>rincipally composed of c^lls, fl\e inflam- 
mation of the j>arenchyma, in Virchow’s sensi‘. of the tV:])ression, miyit 
be almost called an iiiflainmath>n of the cells. As an instance, of this we 
have mentioned already Virchow’s parenehymatous inflammation of the 
kklney. Another is given l^y the author in ti^i‘ lohular inflammat.i^ a of 
the liver. He is inelined i6 thiidc^that, on aeeonnt of the eHange of 
colour and the whole physical ajjpearance (to tin? nud(‘ ey<*) the ))ai*ls 
afleeted, they are not rarely (^»usider(‘(l as lobijljp- absc(‘sses, whih' they 
contain no pus, but merely the changed tdcimuits of the tissins (prineijially 
tlie glandular cells). 

After haviiig briefly considered the morbid conditions which A’irchow 
describes in illustration of the* r<tnchyin((f<ois nijlo ntinaLi{>n, we may 
judge of the pr(»])riety of this (‘xprrssn.n. W(‘ mi'st conclinh' that our 
autlior understands by the word parrnrhyouf the eoiistitncnt elements of 
a part in couta<;t*with the interstices Ix-twoeii the clt nnmls, and with the 
fre<! slu•fa<!(^ beyond ilie lining meTwbrane. Pa pen eh yn nitons inflammation 
would therotbre be (>j)pos*ed tt) intprstitial inflammation and inflammation 
on free surfaces. Jhit Ytc certainly would not admit the (‘Xpression “ iu- 
flaiomatiuii on tin; free surface.'- Tt is evident tlnit he uses his term only 
in consideration of the exudation Avhiidi takes place during the ])rocess ol 
inflammation, into the elemontsilieinselves. and into ihe intersti<*i‘s la tween 

them; or, we would rather say, in iMuiMderatimi of the iniluminatory 
ehaiiges in the elements, in the interstices, and on. tiu* tree surfaces. Jhit 
we cannot think it corn’ct to call the inflammatory process with alteraliou 
of the ehaneiits themselves, parenehymatous inflainn)atij»n. l^ven it we 
were to adoj)t, with the author, the word* parmrlf f/tna a^ signi lying the 
elementary ccin.stiliUMits in contact with tlie inreisrices between tliem, yet 
we could .spi idv only ot' “ inflammations with jiarcinhymatous alterations,’’ 
not of “ parenebymatons inflammations. ’ V pvhow’s ex[)ression might lead 
also to the ei roiieous idea, that the morbid [iro^ess was going on merely 
v/ithin the ])rinci].’4il elements (muscular librillic, cells of hone, cte.), without 
atfectiofi of all “the eonstituents of apart, though our author himselt says, 
in several places, that inflammation cannot exist without j)articij>aliou of as 
well the blood as the membrane of the vessels, as the nerve, as tin* tis sue^ 

We are inclined, therefore, to retain the expression ‘‘ ya 
inffvmDuttio'n" in the old sense, i.e,, signif^^ing the iiillaminatiou* of the 
parenchyma of an organ, in opposition to that of its lining inenihranc, 
and to consider Virchow*'s jiarcnchymatons inilamiiuitions^ as inflam- 
mations with principal alfoction of the constituent of the tissues. But 
though we do not adopt the ex]>ression chosen by \irchow, yet we cannot 
but observe, that every one may gain much information by carehilly 
perusing the aiithor’s essay ou panaichymatous inflammation, feomc will 
blame him, perhaps, for attributing too inucli importance to the anatomical, 
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and too little to the clinical facts. While the anatomist pays his principal 
l i gard to the changes produced by inflammation, the physiological patho- 
logist inquires after the intimate nature of the process which gives origin 
to tliesc eluuigcs. Though it must be confessed, that in the present essay 
Virf'huw luis entered but little into the question how the changes take place, 
yet this does not" prove that he neglects the study of the nature of thb 
process. On the contrary, the only purpose of tlic whole of his treatise 
is to thvoVv lig^it on this subject; the wa}- only which lie has chosen 
difhn*s from that ^;cnerally adojited; instead of entering into theorifs about 
the inlluence exercised by the blood on the vessel, or the nerve, or tlie 
tissue, he examines what lie can see, the change ettected hy and coincident 
?<;/7A'4^e morbid process, hhane, perhaps, will ^ay, wbat Virchow describes 
is not irYlhimmation itself, hut only one of f2s events — exadalio^a. Hut 
can we any* longer niaivtaiii the view that exudation, is not an intrinsic 
]»art of t!)e process of inflammation, that it js a mere consc(|uence? If Ave 
ask how iloes the normal nutrition take place? wc can but answer — 
by means of coii'taut exosmosis and endosrnosis, of constant exudation 
and al)sorptioii. Uimng inilaiuTnation the nature of these processes re- 
mains the same, only the factoi-s (blood,* vessel, tissue, &c.) are altered. 
Therefore, as exudation forms an im'eparablc part of normal nutrition, 
as well as of iiiflaminatiou and other varieties of ahuoriual ‘nutrition, 
the alteiiations which Virchow describes in the element's of the tissue 
liave been overlooked, or considered as secondary, by the majority of 
observers, and yet they arc of greater imporlnneir for the understanding of 
file intimate nature of tlio jiroeess than the more palpable phenomena (the 
abundant (‘xudabion into the interstices between the elements and into the 
cavitb's) ; indeed, the hitter are ajit to make us forget the inniortmit 
fact, that ia/lamiHiUloii is only one of Che varmis shades of deviation from 
the normal process of mdrition. 

In the present, as in any other of Vircliow’s essays, the reader will meet 
witli an ahuiidunoc of now ideas, worthy of the most careful consideration ; 
he will find in ev(}ji’y jiagc sutticient proof of the author’s energetic desire to 
eradicate all views and theories which are not borne out by indis|)utablo facts ; 
everywhere is seen tlic ardent contest against what he considers to be tlu3 
general character of medical writings — a mixture of arbitrary rationalism 
with th(3 most rude empiricism {Gemisch von nnllkilrfichcm. Ratioualismiis 
mal crasseoi Einpirismns), The only way approved of by Virchow is 
that* pursued in physics and other branches of natural . science, whicli in 
medical science is that of uiqa ejudiccd observation of the lieakhy aiid ^morbid 
processes under various influences, and in their A^arious stages and modifi- 
cations. That he has met Avitlv full approbation cannot remain doubtful, 
iK ■*.;.\<f30iisider that liis aiitliority is gcuerally ackiioAvlcclgcd to be of the 
highest' order iu most of the branches of scientific pathology, though 
scarcely ten years have elapsed since he finished his uniA-ersity studies. 
IStill young in years, lie is a veteran in observation, and feAv men have 
been equally fortunate in discovering iieAv realms for science, and in aA^oid- 
ing the quicksands of imperfect observation. 
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Elenienis of Psyeholoftcal Medicme ; ait Tntroiladion to tho Practical 
Stvily oj Insanity^ (utaplcd for l^t taint ts ami J tftihr Practlltottrrs. l?y 
Danikl ^iOiBLE, M.D., F.Jv.CJ.S., Moilical Otiicor to the Clifton flail 
• Retreat, &c. — London^ ]\)st 8 vo, pp. iHO. 

Tins little volume contains 'laglit Lectures on Insanity ,*w]Hdi w<‘rc tle- 
livcre<l by Dr. Noble durin;^ last session, at the Chatliaiyscn'et Seln)(d of 
IVIedieiiie, in Manclicster, and which he has publislied at the ixMpiest of liis 
medical brethren, who constituted alar^c firojiortiun t»f his auditory. AVc 
hajipen to know that these ^cctu res were listen id <0 with i^rcat interest by 
several of tlie most distingiffished inejnbers 4 >f the profession in tint city ; 
and that the reques^t for their ]>ub]ieation was not, an idle eoin|dinient, but 
a jicnuine exprtjssion of their sense of the value, of what they had heard, 
and of their desire that others* should Ixaiefit by it. To the valuable re- 
eoininendation of tlie book wliicU this fact eonvCys, we an* f^lad to iind our- 
selves able, after a earefid examination of its jia.efcs, to add oiu* own Very 
favourable testimony. Dr. Noble <loes not put it lorth a.^ a systeiiiaiie 
treatise on the. subjenjt, but designs ^t merely as an intri>duction, arranged 
upon a phui that shall take the stmhait up, as it were, at tlH.‘ ])oint wla re 
the completion »Tf his li.'ctures and hospital attendane.e leaves hjin. lie 
has eonnA.jted the pathology of mental maladies, as mneh as i)ossihle, with 
the j>resent state of our •kueiwle<lg*e of etavbral physiology ; ralopting iu 
nearly every particular,^ tlio view^s euuneiate<l hy Dr. (’arpenter, iu his 
^evie^vs of “ Noble 011 the llraiu,” iu our twenty second volume ; and 
abandoning, with a candour most creditable to him, ihegreabT part of the 
plirenological doetrlues which be formerly nj)held, l.>ut which his more 
matured jmlgnieiit and larger experience (esj)eeially iu revgiu-d to ijisaiiity), 
make him regard as no longer tenahle. And he has <?xplain(‘d the prinei- 
])le.s of treatment by eoiistaiit reference to those more general ones, wldeli 
are apjdicable in the ordinary ]>raetice (»f medicine, an<l with wliieb, there- 
fore, the advanced student, as well as ,tlie ]>ractitiont;r, ought to be 
ae<pialnted. 

In Jjjs preface Dr. Noble makes some very pertinent remarks regarding 
the igiioramaj which prevails through a large jairt of the profession, in 
regard to the diagnosis and treatnuiiit of iiLsanity. “Well ednealid 
persons out of the profession,” he truly remartfs, “will frc(|uently .i*i<lgij 
as souivlly eom:;».a*riiug the eonditiou of a patient, as inaiiy who are within 
it,” Our hospitals, colleges, ajul universities make Jio provision tor training 
the futurt; jdiysieiau or surgeon iu a practical knowledge of insanity, so 
that men who possess adequate information upon this laanch 
duties, are necessarily self-educated to a grout extent. And yet ajiy two 
l)raetitiouers, having )Jo special kuowU*dge of llio disonler, arc*. em])()wered 
by law to take away the i)er.soiud freeilom of any individual, by eertiiyiug 
to the fact of his hisaiiity ; a fact about wliieli those who liavc 110 lamili- 
arity with the disease are peculiarly liable to be deceived, tlie most accu- 
rate diagnostic ])owers being often re^piired even by the most ex])erienee<i. 

•T'hc first lecture contains a general Introdkctwtt to the study oi insanity, 
and embodies Dr. Noble*s view ot its essential nature. Me defines it as 
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consisting in chronic disorder of the brain, inducing perversion of ideas 
prejudicvil to, or destructive of, the freedom of the will;” each point of 
this definition being more fully discussed in suhseriucnt lectures. Thus, 
after giving in the second lecture such a sketch of tlic present state of our 
kiidwledge of the functions of the brain and nervous systpin, as may serve 
to make his readers comprehend their probable connexion with the health- 
ful activity of the mind, he proceeds in tKe third lecture to discuss the 
Gerteral PailhoUyjy of Insanity ; and under •^this head he makes good his 
position as to essential couticxion between tliis disease and cerebral 
disorders, llis arguments on this ])oint are extremely acute; and we can 
0 ily regret that he did not fortify his position a little more, by showing 
bow cerebral disorders, tlmt may leave notliiug for the morbid anatomist 
to disc(^:<'r, may be excjited cither by perverted? blood, or by morbid sympa- 
thies with other parts of the system. These points,, it is true, arc not 
altogether passed over ; but they scarcely receive the ]>rominciice to which 
they arc entitled. The fourth and fifth Jectnres embract; an account of 
the Varieties and r<rrticnlar CImracf eristics of lusitnity : the primary forms 
of the disease recogivised by Dr. Noble being t\\o mftionalytlni i nteUigentud, 
and the In the first there is 'a primary ])erversion of ideas, 

giving rise to settled illusions, of wlpcli the mind cannot get rid by any 
e^rurt of its own. In the scccaul there is a primary perversi(>n of tlio 
reasoniivg faculty, (juite iiTes[)cetive of any fixed or chailieteristic illusion. 
The term emotional iiisaiiily is not used by Dr. Noble in precisely the 
sense in which it is emjdoyed by many recent wnt(Ts ; since be refuses to 
adjuit into the category of insanitv those forms of mental disorder which 
<lo not involve some ainomit of perversion of ideas, — a limitation in which 
we cannot accord with him, — and applies the term cniotional insanity to 
those cases in whieh, while tin; jtromiiieut. derangement obviously consists lU 
disorder of the emotions, there is at the same time some perversion of ideas. 

The sixth lecture treats of the /)ia(jiHtsis^ l*r(Kjno.sis, jind Ktioloyy ; 
tlie seventh h'cturo gives, a general view of tlie Exclliny Cavm and 
Physical Treat aje at ; and in the eighth lecture the ))rinci))los of the 
Moral. Manayement of the insane are discussed, — the whole being summed 
n\) in the following admirable formula ; 

“Deal with llie physical, cliavaclerisiies whicli may accompany insanity, as you 
would deal witli them luidcr other cinMimsianccs, and a(ft in corn*spondcuce with 
sound priuci})lcs of medical pra^'licc, aluays rememhering that, with high nervous 
siiscrplihilily, (hipldiou wifi be hut iudilicrcntly tolerated, more especially when 
the ailment nders itsidf to causes exclusively psychi(ial. Kor 'ihe relief of insanity 
itself, properly considered, trust almost entirely to hygitujie aiurmoral trfcatment; 
withdrawing (areumstaiices likely to aggravate the ‘special leatures of iudJviJual 
eases, aad su[)plying to tluj iiliml stieli ohj(*ets of attention ami excitants to 
[and, we should iidd, sneh motives to s<df-eojitrol |, as may be best calcu- 
lated tc ja-ous(; and sustain a jkwv and mon* healthful mode of opeVatiou.” 

Holding it, as we do, to be the imperative duty of every j»ractitioncr to 
(pialify liimsclf to give a souml diagnosis, and to direct the treatment in 
any case wlu(?h may present itself to him, and feeling* >;iirc that without 
.some special guulauec even those most generally well informed may be 
led into grievous error, we have great satisfaction in being able warmly to 
recommend Dr. Noble’s Htltle treatise, as extremely well adapted to supply 
the desideratum which we have long felt and lamented. 
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Akt. I . — Memoirs of Jol\g, Ahvrnethy^ wUh a mem nf his Lectures^ 
Writings^ and Charaetdf, By Gkohgk jMacilwain, F.B.(J.g*' VuU 
I. & II. — London, 18*>3. , / 

Tiiksk volumes would give us oj>]>ortunity of ’discussing two iiitmvsting 
])ointw — vi/., the clijirncler of agn'iit man, ami tVu; portrait (Irjiwn of liim by 
his biographer — did not the mass of Imoks wn havc‘ toyoview warn us that 
a lengtliy dissoj'tation will imt^he in our ])o\ver for some tiimj to (jormi. 
But the volumes themselves will, W(i hope, he pt^vus<‘d hy all ouv rea<h‘rs. 
^Jdiey are* extnam^ly interesting, and not only giw an account of 
jVhernetliy, which cannot fail to luj jvad with Ixjnctit, hut tiny discuss 
incidentaHy many (piestions of m<‘dicin<^. and of medical polity. * It may 
he said, iiide<'d, that s(imetjmes Mr. Macilwaiii is lt‘ss hiograjdier than 
essayist; Init tliis is a fault we uni easily pardon. A Ixamethy s life ami 
diai'acter hav(i giK'U him a theme, and in illustrating it Im Ins thrown, 
in somt.‘thing of his own. Indeed, it was dillicull. to avoid this. In con- 
nexion with Abeniethy and St. Bartholonu‘w's, llu^ tcm])ting .suhj^'cf uf 
the hospital system could not* lx* passed over. The oliligation of our 
science to Ahcnicthy, natinally h*d to a eonsidrral-lon of tlu‘ present ]x)* 
tioil and pnjspccts of tlie iiu.*dh*al m t ami prot’e.ssioi]. On both these 
to])ies, Mr. Maidlwain lias a good <ieal to say, and Iio lias said it W(h. 

Idle imu'al character of Abeniethy, as d(‘]>icte.d in the.A; voluim's, strikes 
ns as a just om*, as far as we may he ]xn-mitled t(‘ judge without personal 
knowlo<lge of that remarkable man. dV)o mncii is jmnle, we think, of the 
ecc<*ntricity and ronghneos Avbich an; (ami, no doubt, in jiart truly) attri- 
buted to liirii ; but the tiaie benevoleneo and Worth of that sterling c1iai*a.cl.ei’ 
are drawn with a faitliful pen. ISIaturc had gifted the lieart of Ahernethy 
with a^rare tendel-nessand generosity j she had jilaoed on tlie. surface only, 
tlic ruggodness which springs from mental disfpiictude, and from failing 
health. 

We are less satisfied with the intellectual portraiture ; and lu.‘re^, we 
think, in making his work a popular one, J\lr. Macilwaiii has nof done 
justice to his own powers uf analysis. Ahernethy was no Hunter, and he 
was no Lawrence ; his character, perhaps, w;i.s in some resj)ects lioth inferior 
and su|)erior to his teacher and liis .successor. We cannot venture to do 
BO, but Mr. Macilwaiii niiglit have advantageously contrasted him with 
tlieso two great men ; tlu* study of tJie various pro[*ortions of depth, sub- 
tility, and clearness of ineutal vision in the characters of each, would be • 
very interesting. 
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Mr. Macilwaiii is fond of anecdotes, and has inserted a great number; 
this does not render his work less pleasant reading. We reconiuieiid it 
most strongly, as an interesting, and, at the same time, instructive treatise. 

Art. II.— .1 T'^ixt-hook of Phynlolofit/. By Valkntin. Translated and 
Edited by Wjluam Brxnton, M.B. Bart II. 

This ])art coneludos Professor Valentin’s great work, and finishes Dr. 
Billiton’s labouffi. The book will now take its rank in this country as a 
standard authority on physiology. Its chief characteristics are its abun- 
dance of facts, and its conciseness of expre.s.sion. Scarcely ever is there a 
word t<^o much, and in this lies its nuait. Th{' work consists of 2'‘20l para- 
graphs, \. Inch occupy f»0!) clo.sely-printcd pages. It is illustrated by 
numerous Vlingrams aiuf illustrations, which have b(3eir very carefully done, 
ami a eopious iiidi^x iindvos reference easy.t Jn its geffhig-'iq), therefore, us 
Well us in its proper esscaice, so to speak, the work is equally eommeiid- 
able. 

At the same time, this trc^aiisc is not without some drawbacks. The 
facts are communioatial with great clearness, it is trm.*, but with etpial 
dryu<‘ss. In his p()W(*r of interesting^ tlie ri^ader, as Wtill as in ducMating 
an obscure subject by detail and ‘Ihistration, Professor yalen tin is by no 
means equal to Dr. Cariienter; nor, we believe, will his wovkuwer be so 
generally liked as tlii.s latter writers late iiuisterjy treatise. To teachers, 
and lo llie higher class of stmlents iiu pliy.siolugy, tin's work will 

certainly bo very useful, lint it is not the kind of boiik which the com- 
mencing student can properly handle. 

Dr. Ih-iiitoii upp(3ars to have performed liis laborious task with great 
^re and judgment. The not(‘S he has occasionally appcmleil sliow his 
mvii knowledge of the point in qm'stiou to be great, and that he has 
tliuuglit profoundly on his chosen subject. 

At’wT. III. — Oil the Advant/irfes of the kihirclied A ppan^tus in the Trmt- 
vient of Fmetnres and of Joints; hehuj the First Fart of an 

Fssay to whirh the Covncil of University CoUeye have awarded the 
Liston Olutkal MedaL 1^ Joseph ISAMPso^i CtAMJek. — Jjoudon, 1853. 

jip. 81). « 

This is a practical woi'k, iniciuli.al to show the beneficial etfeets of tlie 
treatment of fractures by tluj .starched apparatus, a.s eiiqJuyed of late 
years by M. Scutiu, This apparatus is very simple: splints are made 
liW 2 :^.uistehoar(l soaked in water, and arc tlicjii covered both inside and 
out with a thick coating of <starch ; the limb is bandaged with a roller 
covered with wet starch, and the splints are then moulded on the limb, 
all depressions ami tubeiosities in which are lilleil or protected with 
cotton-wool. Ah outer bandage, also covered witli staixfli, is then a})plied, 
and the limb is kept quiet until the whole is dry, which occurs in about 
30 hours. When dry, the bandages are slit up in order to see that the 
application of the .splints lias beiju properly performed, and if any swelling 
of the limb requires a little loosening of the baudagti, or if any shrinking of 
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the bandage requires a little tigliteiiiiig. TIii.s being done, a bandage 
starclied on the outside is irnppiied, and after this has dried, tluf patient 
may leave his bed. The great atlvantages of lliis plan are, that uniform 
pressure is ajiplied, reduction is maintained, and conlinejm^nt to hed foi* a 
long jierioil (as (Mmimon in fractures of the leg, thigh, ainl* femoral neck, 
treated on other plans) becomes unnecessary. Jlr. ({anijee also states that 
swelling from extravasation of blood, or iVoin inllamniatjon, ^neeil not 
prevent the applieatiou of tlio apparatus if it be. judiciously used ; and 
that if the fractuixi is a eonqjoinid one, the mily dilU'remaf (»f trijatineiit is 
tliat the wound may be left uncovered by cutting a piece out of tlui 
splint. 

In support of these assertions, 17 cas:\s treated in XJuiversity College 
Hospital are related, and stmie judicious remarks are attaclie^''^o eaidi. 
Without going into tlieir analysis, or into tlie details ol‘ the manipnlalion 
required for each particular iraejure, we may obseiwe that the evi<lence, 
as tar as it goes, is satisfactory. 

In succeeding chaiiters Mr. (huiijce reeapitalat(‘s tlui advantages dcnv«‘d 
from the use of the starched bandage, shows its a]q)licabiiily to some 
cases of diseased joints, and linally gives a short retrospect of the history 
of tlie practice. , t 

The woi;k* is well writ ton, and wilt provi; ns<‘fnl, but wo must ri'inni k. 
tliat Jlr. apjiears to bo umha- a misapprehension when lie supposes 

that the niAlts and demerits of tl]<^ starch apjsai’atus (such as tliey are) 
are not well known to Enyisif surgeons, ami have md been commented 
upon by English wrjtcrs. ^ 


Art. IV . — Sltdch of the Oitovution and of sonio o/’ thv jitost xfriltiKj 
ItesidtstifQnnraiifiuxrin Hritish J*orts ,slfU‘r (In'. I!< (/io/dntf itf /hr rrr^rnt 
Ccaturif, r>y (jAVIN Minuov, M.D. — lAiudun^ Small Svo, 

]q), o8. 

Tins is the ro-issue of a paper published in the Asso(?iati(m Journal, 
lake all Jlr. Alili’oy’s writings, it is an able pfipcr, but to our minds some- 
what fragmentary and inconclusive. The authorities ar(^ not ([imtcd with 
sulficient precision, and the account of the e|)itlcinics of Yellow Ecvcm* at 
(lilu’altar. &c., is very meagi’e and, we must say ,»nn satisfactory. We attach 
little importance to the voluminous controvcTsy wliich lias taluai [)lace yn 
those outbreaks, but if the sulijoct be touched at all, it sliould be discussed 
fully. Tito subject of the Hvlair fever is only alludial to, and tlie im[>or- 
tan t question of iiiq)ortatioii into Boit Vista is })assed by. IM*. Milroy 
may allege tiiat it was not bis ])urpose to do more tii.iu consi<lcr thl‘ . 
subject as it alfects Jlritisli ports, but this liinitatioii of the sul»jc'ct is 
much to be deprecated. In this way tln^ most (!ogciit o\;unple ol impor- 
tation, is omitted, and wo are called upon to draw a conclusion trom the 
limited experience of a single country. 

While we thus exi)ress our dissent from tlie iikkIo in wliieh J)r. Milroy 
lias treated his subject, W(i fully agree with him that the cpiarautiue 
system is full of inconsistencies, and retjuircs remodelling. Ihit re- 
moderiing is not sweejiing away, ami cjuarantiiie, hasedi on what ajipears 
to us ail imlisputablo truth, may be faulty in mlniinistratiou, but must 
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be right in principle. We have always deeply regretted that the Sanitary 
Eefori/iers, who Lave really done so nmch to enlighten the public, and to 
j)avc the way for great im])rovoTneiits, should have embarked in a crusade, 
a, hoj)eless ci;usade too, against quarantines. Some ^ evil spirit has 
])romptcd the? word “ abolition” instead of ‘‘ reform,’’ and has, by the 
unhappy suggestion, cut professional support from under their feet, ilnd 
will eventually shake the popular faith in their principles and their 
doctrines. A!ltcmpts may be made in ])efio(licals of g(?neral literature to 
iulluenee the public mind, but in the long nin the medical j)rofessiou 
must decide on a medical question. We are happy to see that Dr. Milroy 
does not entcjrtain the extreme views adopted by some of his colleagues, 
and we trust tliat his knowledge and gootU sense may eveiitually load to 
a modid^xtion of the position a.ssUimid on'the subject of quarantine by 
the saiiitnry authorities of this country. 


Art. V. — l^an(Jgq.t(i as a liCsUlonce for /nvalirls. l>y (tMOROK MoselkY, 
M. Ji.O.S. bhig., — Lont/on and Sandgatf^ 18o3. 8vO, pp. 136. 

In s|iite of the comparative case w^th which individuals requiring a mild 
cliinatcj may bo sent to lh(i south of Finiice, Italy, Spain, or Mad(*/ira, 
every«pvactitioner knows that, In many cases, there arti reasons connected 
with tluj ]>eriod of the diseas(t or with the circuinstanctjs of <the patient, 
which may induce him to select, if possihh*, so.me favoured locality on our 
own coasts. Hastings, Tonpiay, th'e Isle of^Wiglit, &c., are, in many 
respects. l)et ter iitte<l tin- invalids than France or Italy. English comforts 
can he procured, and good English medical aUcndaneo is at hand. Tin? 
vicissitudes of the climate, too, sucli as tliey arii, are known, and ihe 
♦ iinalid is never astonished, as at i^iee or j\ 1 oiitpollier, by the bitter blast 
of some iee-]ad(ai wind, e(dder far than any lie has ever shrunk from in 
his northern home. To the jiojndar places of resoi't on tlu^ soutli coa.st, 
Mr. Aloseley desires to add the name-of Saiidgaic, in Kent. He has 
writUni a little book, giving first an account of the town of fSaiidgate, 
mid of its climate, ami then braiiehing olf to a genera,! essay on coii- 
sum[)tion and liygienics. This latter part is evidmitly intended fur the 
'plehs, and altliongh true mioiigh as far as it goes, and sensibly written, 
need not detain us. \\V turn with much more interest to what Dr. 
Moseley Ini's to tell us on the climfite of Saiidgate. Ho informs ns, in the 
first ])lace, that sea fog” is comjiarativoly infrequent-^no triUjng advan- 
tage, as those who know 1 fastings or the Uudercliff will ackiio wh^lgo ; 
then he asserts that, compared with the Underclilf and Hasting.s, Band- 
has an advantage in the prevailing winds. 

“Oil an average of years, lie wriles, “there arc days of north wind in 
ISaiidgate, 21 M) in the IJiiderelitr, in Jlaslings; of north-cast, 4'5‘S() in 

Sandgate, 51‘61 in Undereliif, Ki'riO in Hastings; of east, 1^7' till in Sandgate, 
OO'JM ill ihe IJndereliir, 3l‘'5() in Hastings; of sontli-ej^si, 33’21' in Sandgate, 
IS'vSr) in the. Uiulerclilf, hvno in Hastings; of south, 2r53 in Sandgate, 2672 
in the Uiiderelitf, Jy in Hastings; of south-west, 73'.‘H in Samlgalc, 1)6*97 in 
tlic IJndereliir, 1157*50 in Hiistings; of west, 65'29 in Sandgate, 52’21 in Uiidcr- 
clifl', in Hastings; of north-wx*st, 50*35 in Saudgatc, 30*95 in the Uiidcrclilf, 
12* in Ihislings.” (p. 21.) 
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In respect of temperature, Mr. Moseley assorts that the annual mean 
of Sandgato is high (02*14), aiifl that the altoriiatioiis are gradual The 
mean of the seasons is as follows : 


•Wi liter. 

, Sprint. 

Su minor, j 

Autumn. 


• 

4.1-76 

j 4.9*50 

(>l*30 1 

sc. ' 

i i 

» 

• 

• 


Wo subjoin Dr. Martin s table of the temperature of the TJndorelift', 
Isle of Wight; and of Hastings, from Dr. Maetyiess: 


Pluco. 

1 Winter. 

Siiriii"! 

Summer, 

/ 

Autumn. 

Ululol'cUif . . . . 

.... H-SO 1 

•1-9.-S2 ; 

01 IH 

alkO.) 

lliisliiigs . . . . 

.... :VJI3 ; 

• 

•17 


55' 15 


The mcjiji* daily i*ang('. of i lio thermoinol er at S;nulg!ite is not eonsidm*- 
ablc; according to’ our author, it is imlccd not much more than in 
Madi'ira, anfl in some inontlis is event less. 'Fhe mean li(‘ight of tlic baro- 
meter is 29*^0; the nuinlH^r ol* days on which i*ain or snow falls in the 
C(»nrse of the year is^ lo t, ihe in(*a.i* animal (juantity inches. At 

.Hastings the; corresponding nunihcrs are lo;V4:) (legs, and l inches. 
The humidity of the atnios[ihi‘r(^ is I(*ss than that-of tli(‘ l^ndercliir. 

After tills ( 3 X[)osition ]\lr. Mosyhy lias a ehajitev on the hoaltliin(‘ss of 
the district, which a|)|)(N‘irs to be .satisfactory, and tlms lu‘ considers tliat 
he ha.s made the practical aHirmation of projiosition tliat hcMU'lit might 
he expe(jt 0 (] from the favoiirahh.i position and climate of f^andgate. WTj 
hav'c bnaight these stat(‘ni(*nts as wc find them la^fure oiir if*(*aders, for we 
]i(jss('ss no data by wliich to test jNlr. Mosehy's facts. Ills book appears 
to be w'ritten ti’utlifully, and without exaggt‘ra.tiou. We see no r(\isoii 
to doubt tliat ho has (ixe.rcisial eare iu th<^ collc(:tion of his tacts, and it so, 
we caimot question that Saiidg.iti! may takt^ its, place by the .side ot, or at 
any late very near to, ilioso favourite places of resort, Hastings ami the 
IlndercJiir. • , 

Art. VI . — An Expository Lexicon, oj’ the terms onr.ierif and modern 'in 
AI ediad and Oety^nd Science. By II. H. Mavme, M.D. — London, It 
Part I., p]). 153. • 

Dr. Mayne has Ik'cu (mgag<'d for many y('ars in the ]>re]>aration ot this 
lexicon, but the great ex])ens(‘ attending tin* piihlicalion ot a. work ot the 
kind has hitherto diiJayed its appearanci;. Tlie pr(\seni Pai*t is tluj first 
of six, and reaches to tlie beginning of the hotter C. We have looked 
through it, and can safely say that, if Dr. JMayiui can carry out the n'sb 
of his work in the same way, he will have conferreil an advantage on 
science generally, and especially on medicine. 
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AiiT.Vfl. — The Mm^oscope^inits special applicafim to Vegetable Anatomy 
anU Physidogy. By J.)r. Heumann Schacht. Translated by Fre- 
derick OuRREY, Ksq., M.A, — London^ ]8d3., 8vo. pp. 131. 

Mr. Currky a))pears to have translated liis author faithfully, and has 
given to tlie English public a book which will be very ustdid to all \vho 
arii learning how to apply the uiierciscopc in botanical researches. A 
woik in a sindlar scale and form, showing the mode of investigation in 
auinml, and csj)ooially in human, anatomy and jiby^siology, would be more 
nselid to medical num; but yet much information in the manipulatory 
l>art of the process may be learnt by the medical student oven I’rom this 
volume ou vegetable micrology. 

"a . 

Art. VIII. — ^fe^Ucnl Reform, hmtg the Shetch of a Plan for a Nalhmal 
histitalc of iMcdkine. l.ly Azy<jos. — London^ 1853. Panijdjlet, pp. 77. 

The worst of Azygo.s is, that he is too good. Giv(^ him a (*lear held, a 
talmla rasiij on which his genius tor organization may have* fair play, and 
a full-grown national institute, with sciinititic, t4u<*ational, practical, 
financial, political, and iniscellam^nus departments.!” would ai)}>eiir, nnd 
beneath it would range, in ])erJ[iH*t ordtT, all the affairs of hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, colleges, and poor-law bourds. The? o))jeetiou to the plan is, that 
it is totally impracticable; it is the dream of a man who lias a deal* stiiisc 
of what should be, but who ignove.s, w;itho{itthe least dilliculty, everything 
that is. In this ])amphlet is a great deal of 4ense;. tliere arc nunua’oiis 
observations which no om.' wdll gainsay, and many suggestions which 
might be a.dopted with •a< I vantage. But its plan comiuenees at the wrong 
ejid. Mctlii’al reform must come by the re-udjustmoiit and mutual 
blending of existing institutions, and iiut by nuiviu-sal dcstriietion and a 
new creation. We are afraid that, like the constitutions ofSicyes, or 
of Beutham, the plan of Azygos wont w’ork. 


Art IX. — A Treatise on the Venereal Disexise, 5?/Joilv TIuxter, 
caplons additions by Du. FniLir llioOKD. Rdited, with notes, by 
E. J. JluMSTEAD, jM.JD. — PhilaMjfhia, 1853. 8vo, pp. 520. 

I>R. Bumstkad has reprinted Dr. Babington’s edition of the treatise ou 
the venereal disease, and lias added the notes of llicord.w hicliare contained 
in the sciu>nd French translation of Hunter’s great work. A few notes are 
also added by himself, or are copied from Babington. Ho has thus made 
extremely usetul work. We have all of us wished to know what 
JJicDrd has to say on various Hunterian doctrines, but as no one wishes to 
read Ifunter excejjt in his native, idiomatic, and expri'.ssive dress, w^e can 
belter hear Bicurd in English, than Hunter in French. The language of 
tlie disciple is justly subservient to that of the ma.ler. 

We have lately considered Biconl’s opinions at length, and need not 
now recur to them. Tliosc who wish to see them shortly stated and 
clearly brought out, as derived from, or as modifying, Himter s doctrines, 
cannot do better than consult Dr. Bumstead’s edition. 
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Art. X . — Transactions of the Patlwhygical Society of London. Vol. IV. 
London. 8v(>, 1853. pp. 286. 

We liRvo expressed on several occasions our siuiso of tlio value of tJie 
successive volumes ^issue<l ])y the P.itliolo'^ieel Society'. Our own j»a^i^es, 
indeed, have shown tliat the facts rei’onled in tlieiu c*au he turned 
to good account. The ])resent volume is, we thiiik, suj>erior oven 
to its pr(‘dccossors, and contains. many insiructive cases and (nTnnneritai'ics, 
among whicdi we nia}H;g[)(H-ially mention Dr. Peacock’s acco^^iit of the mo(?e 
of closure of the foramen ovale, and Dr. Ilumllield Joints’ Idgidy important 
eases ot degenei’alioji of tlie mneous mend)rane of the stomach. On this 
subject, wo wait witli anxitity for extended and !ficiej>end(*nt ol.)si*rvati<»n. 
S(^V('ral beautiful ilJnsti'ationstire intrtijihiced, and the arrangenn.n^of Uui 
subject, and the general getting-uj) of tlie voluniC) leavii iiothi/g to be 
desired. 


Art. XJ. — Sormnary tt/ New P?dtIif'((hnos. 

Ix addlthm to the w<irks reviewci^ or noticed in pi*e\ions ]);tgcs, wo have 
rect‘ive(] a nunilun’ of otluu- treatises, wjiich wo pro})Ose at ])rest.‘nt merely 
to (annneratc^ Wo shall have occasion to roturn to certain of them more 
at lengtli. ’ ^ ' 

lii Mcdivlftc. there are numerous ncjw books, Wc may iK^l.ice Jirst, tlio 
eoinnienconientof ;in elaborate w#rk on‘ Pathology .andThera])eutics,’ (‘ditt'd 
hy Virchow,* wlio is l»y four<e(*n otln*!* pliysiciaiis, a,mong whom 

is Vogel (who uiidcrtaki‘S kid lu^y ilisi*as<‘), Lehcn't (who will ti'eat of disease 
of the blood and lymphatic sysunn), Hassc (who will write on diseases of 
the nervous system, ike.') Jlebra (who will discuss ( lu) entam^ous a/K‘r(ions), 
and others eijiially eminent. The lirst half of the first volume lias ulone 
appeared; it is outirely eontj’ihuted l>y Vircdiow, aiul treats of tiuM-ommori 
forms (d* disease, of fever, iiillamuiation, congestion, dro]»sy, ic. The work 
will be one of great extent, and will, douhlh‘ss, be of ( ^ctreme value 
.Mid re})uU‘. » * 

i)r. (luy has brought out a fourth i.'ditimi of JToop(.‘r’s ‘ J^hysiciau’s 
Vade Mecnm,’ a useful \va>rk, too wi-ll known to require comment from us. 

iVl-r. J’arkiii has jiublisluxl a short j)ani»)hh;t qn the * Uonnd.e Cause of 
Kpichiinie. Diseases,’ wliich is a continuation of a. larp^^ work on tin! sainq 
suhjeiit. Mi\ Parkin^ has investigated the nouj-se of choh'ra and yellow 
f(iver with great assiduiby, and seeks to coum^ct these diseases with volcanii? 
action. This is a eui'ious hypothesis, which hashtMui worked out fully' hy 
Noah Webster, and others, but which is still unsupported hy^ any con-^ 
vincing evidence. Mr. Parkin’s foi’iiier work, and the jirescut pamphlet, 
arc, liowever, well worthy of perusal. • 

Mr. Finlay has written a short [laper on the ‘ Keinittent Vellow Fever 
of the West Indies,’ wdiich wo sliall itonsider wdth other works on tlie same 

As might bo expected, treatises on ‘Cholera’ are heeoming numerous. 
Dr, Scott Alison, Dr. llearne, Dr. Gilkrest, and Mr. Barwell, are the 
authors of the smaller ones before us. Dr. Jfeariie speaks in very strong 

* Uaudbuch der speclellcn Tatliologic uiid Thcrapie. Erlangen, 1851. 
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terms of the utility of the administration of acetate of lead (three grains) 
and opium (1 grain) every fifteen minutes, in the diarrha'al stage. The 
review of these treatises will be best deterred tilllbe close of the epidemic. 

€ Dr. Liiidwurm has published a treatise on the ‘ I'yphuit in Ireland,’^' in 
which the opiiiions of Jemier on the non •identity of typhus and typhoid 
fevers arc assailed. Dr. Lindwurin s conclusions are not, however, 
portod by Ids facts, and after a careful perusal of liis work, wo cannot 
epngratuiate Iijm on the accuracy of his deductions, although we willingly 
admit the iaitRfidness with whicli his tacts wtjre collcclod. We shall enter 
more fully into detail hereafter; at present we content ourselves with 
directing the attention ^of those interested in the point to this rejoinder 
of thc^“ single-fever” school. j 

A u^ful treatise on ‘ Sjnalbja&.’t with much historical information, 
from the pen of Dr. Eirner, will well npay j>erusa]. ‘The committee of tlio 
Epidemiological Sotality, who conteiu|)hite, it is said,. an extended treatise 
on this subject, will lind much to interest them in this little work. 

* Tlie EiooJ, ii\. its Diseased (^)iuliti()ns,’ ;[ is the title of a work l)y Dr. 
Kelircr, from which we (‘X]>ccied great things, but which has disaf>])ointed 
us. We shall extract wliat there is of nov(‘liy in it wiien Lebert’s article 
on the blood, in Virchow's m‘W wxhk, reaches ns. • 

Dr. .Bennett's late ti’<\atisc on ‘ Tuberculosis, wilj, of course, be read 
by every one. Tlie object of the book is twofold; first, to ^indicate tlie 
author’s claim to the credit cf luiviivg iiitrodu(‘t‘(| the use of cod-liver oil 
into this eeuntry, ami sc.-condly, to Ins opinion in dei.ail on the tuber- 
culous and allied conditions, and to give evuhmee o.f the use of the oil. 
As to tlj(' first point, tlaa'c (.‘an be no doubt that Dr. Bennet t is entitled 
to tlie credit he demands, us, most certainly, lie first made known the 
great j)OW( 3 rsof this now so nniversallv used I'cmedy. With respect to his 
views on tubcivle and tubcrculosi.s, th(3)'(^ will, doubtless, be great differ- 
ences of opinion, and we doubt whether Dr. Bennett can maintain some 
of his positions. No one can read the Avork, liowever, without j)!‘(dit, and 
if, on a futiire occasion, we may hav(3 to cxpr(?ss dissent in some cases, in 
a innch larger number we shall only liavc to ex])ress decided adhesion to 
Dr. BeimetVs views. 

Dr. Theophilus Tlioinpsori has just, issued a rejirint of his useful.and 
practi(?al 'Clinical Lectures on CJonsumjition,’ wliicli we shall review 
villi Dr. Bfaiiiett’s Treatise. 


Dr. Stokes’s long-ex])ected work on tlm ‘ Diseases of the Hciart,’ has 
just appt\ared, but tou late for r(.‘view in onv present nuniljer. It is 
scarcely necessary to say tliat it is a most valuable work, altliougli in 
^ points Dr. Stokes speaks Ie.ss conlidently of the diagnosis of heart- 

(Jisease than wo should Ipive cxpe(3ted. 

A work on ' Ilheumatism and Cout’|| has been published by Dr. Wiss. 
It contains nothing novel, and lias many omissions. The hot-air bath is 
very strongly recommended in both afteetiuns. 


* Der Typhus in Iivland, Beolwclitct im Snmmer, 1S52, von Dr. J. Limlwurm. 
j Dio Ulattorn KratikltfU, Mcc., voti Dr. 0. Eiinor. JA'ipzi^, 18:);i. 
t Daa niut in soincu krankhni’tcn ViTlialluisRon, vou .Dr. F. Tvidiror. (jioasen, Iffsa. 

5 The Patholo|?y and Treatment of Tnhcrculosis, by John IT. Bennett, M.D., F.K.S.E. 
I! Ueber liheumatismus and Uicht<, vou Dr. Wiss. Berlin, 1853. 
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On Mlyseutery,’ two pnmphlots have reached us; one from Or. ]\tac- 
phersoi)^ and one (a translation) from Dr. Cunta, of (?al(*utta. Dr. INFae- 
p]u.‘r.sous paper i.s an, answer to a recent Keport of the Deii^^^al Medical 
lioard, on iVlr. j^lare.s treatiiuMit ot dysemtery bv the h)n^ tube, by 
tioiis, and l>y cjuitfinc. ho ^i^encrid lioard ejiiiie to a vi*ry (jt‘i*.ided opinion 
ill favour oi this^^odc, and Dr. Macjdiersoi* en<K‘av()rirs to sliovv that 
this opinion is ftl founded. Tim ari^uimnls lu^ adduces f«'c 4 .vi‘tainly 
V(‘ry strong, and shaken our iailh in ilie accuracy of|.:VLr. Hare’s o}»- 

ser vat ions. " P 

A work on ‘ Paralytic fnsanity and OeiuTal Paralysis lias Imhui juiblisliial 
hy Dr. Fabret.'"' Like most Fnundi treati.scs, itys i xtrcnady vt>rbose, and 
alilio’.ighit gives agood snnimiry ofthe sid)j(H*t,it contains nothing novel. 
»Still it may 1)0 useful to those wlio are oecnpi(‘d with tlu‘S(? airc(ylt)ns. 

A great work has been pul)lis]ied by Wedl on ‘Pathological 1 1 isiology/'t* 
which we shall review at length •is .soon ;is we eair Ifnd room. 

In /S/ov/crv the ])rcss lias been less prolific. Pr<*fessor J^]ri‘*liscu's (’Oinjnw 
hensive ‘ Scimice and Art (»r Snrgmy’ will be rt^viewed .•i,t,lengtli in onr nc\t 
issue. Professor Syme’s ti*(‘atis<* (ni Hie ‘ Di.seas(*s of tiu? Kect um’ lias reaehed 
a thiiil edition, and is now .a w(‘ll known work. d'lu‘ third edition of the- 
‘ Prin«*ipl(s (,»f Snrg(*iy,’ by l^rofcssoi* 5liller. lias likewisi* a]ij)carcd, and i.s 
a work of established r(‘pntafimi. Mr. lii’nitt has issiumI m sixth ctlitioii 
of his excel]^‘nt ‘ Surgeon’s Vad<‘ Meeuin/a, work wliich we d(* not. hcsitati^ 
to caJl one of the b(‘st of its class.* in ni;i{.t(M', in ai‘rang(iinent, and in 
style, it is (‘(pi:illy eominendahfi*. • 
jMr. Wildii’s ‘ Aimd Sui^(<‘ry iviiuiros a separate review. It is a givat 

Work, and will become a. standard auth<»rity. 

Ill M'uhnfru no s])e(*ial works havi* reached us exci'pt an American 
woik.j whi<‘li is somcwlial (piaiitily Init ju.vtly tornnid by its jHilhor a 
“ skeleton col h'etion of fic-ks.” I'iieri^ is nolbing noM^l aboiii, (ailua' tlui 
facts or their arrangement, but tlie plan i.s good and (lie work is an u.serul 
om*. 

in Mdtn'la Mffllcti tin* work of Dr. I\:reira lias lasm com[>h‘tv‘d ly 
I M’S. T.’iylor and Owen Pecs. In the ]n’of;uM 5 th(' editors ob.scrve that 
as till’ aullior is no more, they fetd thcmsches at liberty to staic that the 
w<»jk, “ in eopiou.sness oftlctaiLs, in extent, variety, and aciMir.-uy of infor- 
mation, and in a lucid explanatioa of diUlcidl a.nd rcconditii suhjiicts, 
sur[»asses all other works on .Maleria Miulica.” No one can hositate ^o 
endonso thi.s judgmtflit, and we, may add that the last (100 page.s, wliieli 
have i>ec^ji*revised Ty the editors, merit an eipial (‘uloginm. 

Th(^ second edition of Dr. Doyle’s ‘ Manual of Materia Ab^dic .a’ lias 
ajipeared. It is nuieli iiiijiroved, and b(*a.rs tlie marks of earelhl revision 
IMr. Headland has assisted Dr. Doyle iu its ]»ye]Ki ration, ami tln^ yiu-k 
is most creditable to both its authors. 

Mr. Darby has tran.slated Dr. Witistidir.s ‘ lliarmacentical Chcnnistry.’ 
It is a very useful work, and should be possessed by every working phar- 
maceutist. 

/ 

\:n'olu!rclies Hiir Ja Folie Uaralytuinc, ct, IfS l*aralysit s (.'oiKTales. I‘aris, IS53. 

♦t Cirund/.u^c ilyr IIi:*loli)jjit’, vou Dr. I'arl W t'dl. NVi<*ii, I.s,):}. 

X A Manual uf Obsteiru’s, hy Dr. Tliomas F. Cock, M.D., riiy.siciau to the Now York Lying- 
in Asyluiii, &c. New York, pp. aou. 
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‘ The Druggist’s Ilaiidbook/ by Mr. Braiiston, is one of those books 
which contain all the little formulge which a druggist may have to know, 
from a recii)o for cold cream, or for artificial milk, to tlm mode 
oftf) reparation of hydroHuoric acid, or phosphoric aether. It is certainly 
an onmvfM gaflimnu^ hnt obviously is a usefut w^i-k fur those who 
want an easy reference for simjde and common thing'?. It is a small 
book. TJie jMcmtents arc arranged alphabetically and areWasy of reference. 

,A woi*k on'-^ Quinine,’ by Briquet, is ‘reserved fby separate review; 
so also is a troaV[\se by Werhei* on ‘ T’herapcntics.’* 

In VV/z/N/ofo^y/j an’othor jiart of Ludwig’s profound work has a]q)cared. 
— l)i\ Brinton has coni[||eted the translation of Valentin’s work. — Dr. 
Axinannt has publislicd some important oi^srnwationsnn the ‘Microscopic 
Analon^^and on the Diysiology of the Nervous System,’ which we si Kill 
consider at h'ngth. — Lehman ii’s groat work on LPhysiological (Chemistry’ 
has reachod another edition. A few addition', liave l)C(ni made, but the 
chief alteritioii consists in the omi.ssion or inodificatMjn of ]msages which 
werii not formerly pn harmony with eaidi otlica*; for, as the volnmes of tlie 
former edition (tlie se(.M)nd) werc^ jiuhlished at suceessive intervals — about 
a year elapsing between oaifii volume — tlie statements in the lir.st volume 
were sometimes at variance witli tli6so of the .second and third. (bie of 
the additions describes the mo^Io in which Lehmann has svK'Ceeded in 
forming “ blood-crystals” in quantity, viz., by passing streams of oxygeai 
and carbonic aiad through the blood.* 

Bisediolf ha.s wj’itten a very interesting* work, on ‘ Urea .qs a mensure 
of the Metamorphosis of Tissue.’ We have prepared a review of this, 
and of the second part of Bidder and Selnnidb’s work, but want of spai^e 
has conipelh^d us to defer it to onr next number. 

An excellent troati.se on ‘Animal Chemistry’ has been pnbli.slied by 
Ileintz.J The analytical details are given with extreme care. 

Dr. liotfinanji. has ])ul)lishod a translation of the second edition of 
Liehig’.s ‘ Handbook of Organie Analysi.s.’ The work is of conrso imtirely 
tccluiie":d, and •deals merely with the methods’ employed in analyzing 
organic substances. * 

Among misiyff(tn(n)vs iivlr/fcf.% we may mention Rrasmns Wilson’s 
edition of ‘ Ilufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life,’ a work containing iniieh 
good sense and useful information. ITufeland was a “ sanitary philosojilier 
aud Mr. Wilson pistly remaiks, “ tlie ‘ sanitarians’ of our own day 
have added little to his sensible instnietions.” Bisides this, there are 
.some curioiLS speculation.s in this work, especially as •to the ihu'ation of 
life in the aniui;il world, in the fourth and fifth chapters, for which wc 
shall endeavour to find room, in coimi'xion with a n.wiew of Dr. Van 
Ovcji s late interesting treatise on the ‘Decline of Life in Health and 
Disea.so.’ — l^r. Hartwig’s ‘ Practical Treati.s<^ on Sea-batliing’ must bo 
characterized by a reversal of the u.snal reviewing plirase ; it coutaiii.s 
little information in much space. ^ • 

i* Sponrllo Krlan^cn, 18 .').'!; 

1 r.citra#?c zur niik. Anat. urnl riiv.-s. dcs Gaiij?Ucii N4TviU!iysU'iii.s von Ur. C. Axnv^nn. 
lltrliu, 1853. ^ ♦ ’ 

t Lcbruch der Zooclicinie. .Vou U. W. Heintz. Berlin, 185-3. 
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PART THIED. 

©ngtnal Gfommum'tatwns. 


Art. I. .9 

The Blood — Us Chemistry, l^iyslologi^ and Palhology, By Thou as Wih- 
LiAMS,M.D.Loii<U,Kxtra-Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians; 
formerly Bernoustrator on S^i'uctural Anatoia)r at Ciiy’s Hospital, and 
now of Swansea. ‘ ^ . 

(Continued fi'om No. 24 , p. 480 .) 

Truth not seldom lies concealed in recesses approachable only by a single 
path. The path must hrst-be seized in order that the destination may be 
reached. Fyom the •vantage-gTound 6nly of i\ Uftarly conceived principle 
of inquiry 'can the rifind blend into a sy’:.'* metrical edifice the ununited 
elonjents of^a novel truth. How often have acute and sagacious^minds 
neared, but missed, a grand discovery! The history of science ^abounds 
in apt illustmtioiis. To tlto ui^i.st yho works with the niatcnals of obser- 
vational trhtli, it is not glvtii as to the sculptor, to embody the first con- 
ceptions of the intellect at once, in the faultless and tinished Apollo. The 
errors of ones generation, dimming the lustre of truth, are eliminated by 
the next, iVthcse papers the general jiropositioii has been more than 
once confidently enounced, that in the zoological series the Jlnids of tho 
living organism grow simpler and simpler in chemical and vital compo- 
sition in proportion as the lower extreme of the scale is ajiproachcd, and 
that, correspondently with the fluids, the fixed solids disphiy a. (constantly 
increasing tendency to simplificiitioii. To remorse the proposition, tho free 
Iluids and the fixed solids constituting the mass of the body acquire, in a 
corresponding ratio, as tho animal chain is tracked upwards, a greater and 
greater complexity of composition.*^ • 

As respects the fluids, this principle has been substantiated by refcrgivco 
to demonstrative facts. This law of progressive complexity on its appli- 
cation to* the floating and fixed solids remains to be unfolded. The 
standard of the fluids is raised by an increase in the proportion of albumen, 
and by the superaddition, at a certain limit in the scale, of fibrine ; the 
standard of solids is raised by the production of new organized constifflents 

* In «iy paixir on ‘ Tho Fluids,’ which was published in tW! ‘ PWlosopliical Transactions' in 
the year Is.'il, I ventured to state in general exi)re8sion the Janie proposition. At that time, 
however, I had not through practical research attained to iKonfldcnt knowViige of the Indivi- 
dual facts upon which such a wide-spreading genera Iizalion|Rould seuurely repose. Subsequent 
investigations enable me to shape a rude pi-evisioii into a well-marked prii ciple. 1 am not at 
present aware that any approacli to the generalized views st:iU*d in. the text has ever been 
made in comparative physiology. It is no hasty enthusiasm to predict, that they will confer 
upon this branch ^ physiology the character of scieutitic vonsktucy more than any Other prin- 
ciple of organization developed by modern research. 

25rXUI. 
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within (he ehiuwdary cells. The relation between the fluids and solids of the 
livinj^ <>r"anisin is much more intimate, however, .and recondite, than that 
which is implied in this general statement. The blood-prop' r is the highest 
form under which the mitrimental fluid occurs in the animal kingdom, 
bu!: it is not perfect in its composition at its first a]>iiean\uce in the series; 
it is comparatively simple in its first-born condition: it gradually increases 
in complexity by a successive increase in the number of its ingredients. 
The chyhiqueoiwjlakl in the aniielids, its superior limit, exhibits a compo- 
sition iiiuoli more complex than that which it possesses in the lower radiated 
animal. In the lowiest animal its albumen is least 'in amount, its floating 
corpuscles present the lowest features of organization. It may be affirmed 
as an absolute iirineiples'n the cluiinistry of living beings, that what is not, 
or never has Ix'cn, pr(‘sent in the fluids, nc- er can constitute an integral 
ingredient of the solids. 

If forms no ]>:u*t of the fluids of an animal, it cannot exist as a 

constituent of the solids; i^ is an uhsolutv. organic law that this proximate 
principle can only be producnl in the fluids; it is used by Llic solids only 
as a building material. Fihriuc, properly so called, cannot he maimracturetl 
de novo out of the elements of albumen l)y the elcmentaiy cells of the 
fixed soliils ; these latter cells are capable of no further effort than that of 
modifying a jniuciplo ?fu . *idy prejKired, into a new and liigber organic 
CUllljKHlud.* Neither ulbuihc»* nor flbrinc exists jis in the intt*nor of 
any sedentary cells; sucli situations are occupied only by a prineiple 
deveh^ped from llbriue or albumen.' IleJow' the limit in the /.oiilogical 
scale at whieli fihriiie disa])pears from the fluids, alhunuiu rajiidly falls in 
relative amoniit ; above tliis limit both these ))f Inci|»le;.. increase m a similar 
ratio — that is, that animal fluid which contains the largest proportion of 
albumen contains also the largest amount of ffbriiie, and conversely, until 
tlie latter ceases altogether. A very small jiruportiou of alonmeii suffices 
for tlie production of the sim]>lcst order of floating cells; the presence 
of fibrine is ronuired for the evolution of the highest. 

It will be now shown, for the first time, in ijhyshdogy, tluit the same 
gra(kitit)n4i;9^^^' *‘^imj)le to eompli*x, from a lower to a l»igluT standard of 
organization, is tracealde in the elementary cell vS of the fixed, as in those of 
the floating soli<ls. As the floating solids of (lie cliylm|ueoiis fluid arc to 
the fixed structures of the animals in which this fluid^only exists, so arc 
the cor])uscles of the true blood to the sedentary soli<Is of those animals in 
which true blood only exists. Disregarding the floating cells, this new and 
im)>ortHnt ]»hysiologieal law maybe thus enounced: — The cbyhupicous 
fluid produces simpler solids than those developed I'rom blood-proper: 
consequently, the solid siriictun*s or organs of those animals in whicli the 
chyla([UCons fluid constitutes the exclusive medium of nutrition, arc more 
siny'ie than the solids of those animals in which true blood exclusively 
exists. ( 

Let now the foregoing \cncralized views be submitted to the test of a 

* III a Torraor paper, T stated tlilj t in the lowest animal forms, tiio cells of the Ji.ml solids 
mij^lit jfonorate those corniMMiiidB wliich, in the example of the higlu-r animals, were productMl 
hy lhe,/'m cills of the llnids. More rfceiitly, an e.\tended series of observations lias assured 
me that this statement ran be aeeepled only in n qualified sense — that the fixed solids owe 
their character to the constituents of the ihiids in a much more complete and iutimate manner 
than has ever yet been supposed by physiologists. 
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concrete cxartiinatiou ; let the several systems of the fixed solid structures 
be traced in their serial evolution; let each system be stiuli(^ in the 
characters oi\its nltiniate cell; let the 9n?m^-oell be first i^vo^tigated, 
and in eonnexij^ with it tlie apparatus of the special senses ; let tlien the 
mmclC’CcW bc®\>ll(\ved throughout the zoological series ; let tliis^ic\\* 
p^ith in organic science be 0{)cued by the enunciation of the first grand 
tact, that th>e hlood-yropcr system^ and tliei'efoTc Jibrine, the seriated muscle- 
system, and the nervous syslejri, vnlk its assoevded ap/Airatus * of speci(d 
semm, first appear in th^ animal kingdom at one and the same limit — 
at the eehinodermata ! Let the zoocheinist rollect fog a moment on the 
grounds whereon this generalization is based, (kn niuscular tissue, in its 
higher striated pliase, exist in the solids witlioift fibniic in the fluids of 
the organism? If inuscl e-ytl )rine isjiot absolutely in every miiiuto j)arti- 
cular identical with bUxxl-lihrinc (Liebig), the comparative histology of 
muselc-tissuc will liercafter place it beyond doi}lJ; ‘that the latter in its 
higher variety is derived from the former. In Its hfierior phases it is dr- 
vdopedfrorn aJInunen, Can any pliysiulogist for ah instant withhold assent 
to the self-evident proposition that where tliere Is no m*rvous system there 
can exist no special senses ? Hut lot the facts l>c stated in a less extrenic 
form. No eomi>ara(ivc anatomist has over yet ^inlubitably demonstrated 
a nervous •system below the echiinMlermata ; why? became it has never 
been look’ed for in Uic right way. Deluw this limits this ^system 'JoCS not 
e'^ist und(i^’ the same characters with those by wliich it is so readily dis- 
tinguished above this stjyulaj^l. The nerve-cell, like the miiselc-cell, the 
floating cell, and the Hiiids, here l»\gin in a marked' manner to simplify ns 
they descend the scdle. Tiujir eharaeters severally are no longer the same. 
Like tlie fluids, or rather coincidentally witli the fluids, tlicy change. In 
order to 4 ie pursuit of the in([uiry, the fai't of this altered physical cha- 
racter in the elementary cells must )>o first known. Ihit why should these 
extraordinary events occur at this particular limits Heifause here, if 
traced u|)W'ards, the true blood-system, and therefore iihrine, begins ; if 
traced dowm wards, cuds in the animate chain. AVluit can be tlie siguiti- 
eation of tliis remarkable relation, hitherty completely U4’.iiL’cogniscd in 
. l>hysiology, between the nerve and the hlood-system? Wherefore tliis 
agreement of origin, this parity of development J Loth systems (in thnr 
onliitary charact^^rs) im least developed in the star-fish, both most evolvi il 
in man. Abundant evidence drawm from aAual dissection justifies the 
inference that the i)rcsenec of the nervous (deimnitlu the organism implies 
that of the l)lood-pro])er, and conversely. From such evidence it is 
certain that tlie IcnvCr forms of the chyhujucous fluid are delicient in those 
elements which are essential to the production of nerve-matter. Hclow 
the ecliinodernuita, therefore — that is, in the medusixi and zo<»phjj;es, in ' 
which no trace of blood-system, but only of the ehylaqucous fluid, exists — 
there can obtain no nervous system, as conunoiyy understood in comparative 
anatomy; the nervc-eell becomCwS more uiuLwhiore devoid o/ contents, as 
above this point ig, the scale it becomes movi^aiid more pregnant. 

As the chylacpieous fluid is to the true blood, so is the source of current 
power below the eehinodermata to the ordinary nervous system. This 
“unknown quantity” in organization is yet uiidiseovered. It must exist, 
and science will at no distant time define its nature. It will exhibit the 
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same relation to tlic chylaqueous fluid with that which the higher nervous 
system displays to the true blood. To aflSrm, with some. physiologists, 
that in the zoophytes and acalcphs, tlve nervous system exists voider a diffused 
form, were to priyudice this novel inquiry by the employment of the vague 
^iioifienclature of gratuitous conjecture. It must be a^ uiAite the cerebro- 
spinal power as*thc true blood is dissimilar from the chylaqiieous fluid. 
Two fluids so diverse in vital standard and chemical composition cannot 
evolve identical products. The highly pregnant cells of the grey nerve- 
matter in the brain of the mammal could not be developed from such 
incomplox fluids as^thosc of the star-fish.* 

The relation of nmtual dependence sought here to be established between 
the nervous and the blood-proper systems, is most instructively exemplified 
in the fact of the parallelism prci^cnted iiit- evolution of the lirain or 
cephalic ganglia ami the heart, the centres of these two systems respec- 
tively. The cephalic ‘^ipglia first appear where a central p.’*opulsivc power 
for the fluids first appeal'^ — viz., in the crAstacea in the articulated series. 
How inferior the standarVI of the brain in the fish, how degraded in the 
reptile, how exaltedin the mammal! How many groundless speculations 
in science would not the clear apprehension of this simple jirinciple of 
organization have saved. JiVhat philosoi)hicul anatomist will mw delve into 
the maze of the lining striictuies in vain search for indications denoting 
the pretHmee of special souses in those classes of auinuils in which the 
conditions (as respects the fluids) essential to the existence of a/*.entralizC‘d 
nervous system are wanting? It w^ill aft,erwards shown that M. 
Qnatorfagos, in descrihing the ejes of the annelida, has fancifully con- 
structed oi)ti(^al mechainsms which could by possibility have existed in pre- 
sence only of those organic conditions which obtain in the bigbest animals. 
If special senses exist in those classes of animals which an\. situated on 
the scale below the limits of the ordlnarg nervous and tlie blood-pro2)cr 
systems, they must necessarily present (?haructers simjilified in a corre- 
sponding ratio to that distinguishing the elements of the solid parts of 

* It Ki a reriiarkahtts circuinstauco,tliat a most eariie.st and extended study into the compara- 
tive liistolofcy ot^Ae elementary cells i^f the solhls and fluitls throughout the animal kingdom, 
sliould have led me at the same thiie, hut independently, to conclusions on the subji^ct ol* the 
“ Cfll-theory” directly oi»posed to the views so masterly develojted by Mr. Huxley in the last 
number of this Ihwiew (October 1st). To me it has constantly appeared, that as the eye of 
the oUserver traces upwards the cell of the same H/fsteni of Sf/lhlsy it hecoiries more and more 
laden with contents. It is the “ enTloplast” of >lr. Huxley, iii diaimdrie variance to the tenour 
of h^SiOwn argument, which incrca.'*es. 'fhe cell-wall, //As’ “ periplast,” as the scale is 
ascended, bccomea evidently more ami more subordinate. 'fhi.s clemept of the cell may indeed 
project into angles, or alter its contour in other waysj but thi.>; is not tjie symbol of 
dcr^'lojmietit. 'fhe piiriMjse answered by the angular elongation.s of the cell-wall, in tlfe examplo 
of the elemonts of cellular tissue, is merely mrehanieal — it is connective and' subordinate, it 
is the / 7 rf 2 ^ of the ganglionic nervti-eell which Jlisappcar as the scale is traced down- 

wards, *t'‘t the edl-watl: followed upwanls,it i.s not the cell-wall {hh “])eripla.st”) wdjioh exhibits 
signs ^nncrc^asiiig development — it is the cell-contents, //« “ cndophist.” Kerve-mattcr exists 
in thc^ 'acalcphs and zoophytes un^ cr tlic simple character ol‘ a cell-w^all, without any other 
contents than a homogeiujous fluId.V 

The same observations precisely ^111 apply to the .instance muscle-cell. It is the cell-nmll 
which first appears in an identilial^ form in the animal stiries. 'fhe cell-contents, as the 
ob.^ervei* mounts upwards in the chali, assume a palpably organized a.^pect, 'Ihc appear. 
The nwkm acipnres a character of increasing imjmrtance. These facts are utterly irreeon- 
dlablo witli the theory of Mr. Huxley. If true of any form of olementaiy tissue, his views can 
only apply to the cells of areolar ti.ssue. In this instance, the cell-W'all, his “periplast,” does 
smn indeed to perform a function, and to assiuue physical characters superior to those of the 
cell-contents, Ais ** endoplast.” 
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the organism in the same classes; they must see without eyes, and hear 
without ears% At no distant period, however, more cxtciuletl iwid jhilo- 
sophical vie\v^>yill direct the researches of science in tlie resolution of 
these recomlitgVoiiftts in vital dynamics. 

The eoniparativo nistology of the miiscle-ccll teaches a lesson of extfeme 
iflterest and value in these inquiries; the, study of this tisj?ue will hereafter 
uflord material aid in unriddling the enigma of the . origin,^ uses, and 
destination of the floating soli<ls of the nutritional flufds. -On a future 
occavsioii detailetl reforcncc will be made to the researches of ilr. Bowiftaii 
and M. Lebert upon this branch of histology. Neitjier of these distin- 
guished observers has seized the clue to the real l^iw by which the develop- 
ment of muscle-cell in the zoological scale is gi)\erncd. There can be no 
douht, that in the instance of this tissue as in tluit of otJicr elements of 
the solids, the f)rini‘!ple of einbryouic d>‘i-el(gnnc/tt is strictly analogous to 
the zoological— that is, as the^ fluids grow in complexity of composition 
with the growth of the eml>iyo, so the (‘hsnentary cells of the solids rise in 
the scale of organization. The author lias verilled this jiriueiphi in the most 
satisfoctory inaniKU' with resjiect to the floating cells of fhe embryonic fluids. 
They exhibit gradations wbicb distinctly eorresjiond with the several steps 
in the anin)al seri^?s; there is a repiarkable a'l^’eement between the em- 
bryonic iWiil zoological laws; future science will prove this to be more 
ilj^timate tlian it is now conceived. The slriafiomyi' the mnselc-ceU begins 
at the cruStacca ; this character is Jost below tills limit; but the miisele- 
cell docs not disaj)poar; tt eoMsts under a simpler eonstruetinn; it consists 
of a cell tof variable sbap/*, lillcJSvltb a bomogeneons albuminous iluid. 

The inusclc-eell in the acalephs and zoophytes has never yet been olenrly 
traced ; it will be subsequently dcscrilied. Jn tln^so lowly forms it is the 
cell-wall oKly that exists. The imtability of tin's cell is Invcrsrly as its 
relative position in the scale* — its contracfUif y directly. The cha- 
racters of the nuisele-eell in its rudimentary or simplest form, prove with 
great dearness that IrnfabilUy is tlio primary property erf this cell, arnl it 
indwells ill the adl-walL Tluid is ineajiabie of alterei^bulk. Tim eon- 
tents of this cell, therefore, in its first eondkion, being simple, fluid, eaum.t 
* minister to the dynamics of the organulc; contractility is a (piality whieh 
is superadded to the former at the highest stages of its growth. The 
contenbi assume in this comparative view an unquestionably liigher organic 
title than the cell-wall ; but the latter is not an inerj; element, it is endowed 
with active properties; they persist after the departure of the f(Tl*mer. 
The cottipletenesa of the former marks the maturity of the cell. Tlic oell- 
wall is comjiarativcly perfect, even at its fii^t apiiearaiice in the zuologieal 
series. It is evident, therefo.ro, that irriuihility is a lower order of iiower 
than contnietility ; the former inheres in the mnsele-ecll, and is indei^'udent ' 
of the nervous system; the latter 'is superadded coiiieidentally wiiJi tlie 
occurrence of nerve-tissue in its higher fornf' in the organism, and with 
the evolution of fihrine in the fluids. It is die product of^the reagciiey 
of nerve-power upon niiisclc-ccll in the hii|hcr eomlitioiis of the latter. 
Volmdary muscular action, therefore, presupposes a certain organization in 
the muscie-cell; under tlic circumstances of tho simpkst form of the latter, 
this mode ojf action is not possible. In tracing the muscle-cell upwards 
in the animal series, it is not the cdl-wall which acquires greater aud 
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^roiiter complexity, it is the nucleus and the protoplasm not the sarco- 
lemma, bfit the nucleus. Tlie growth and increment of living; matter docs 
not occur in the cell- wall; this is stationary; these vital mcyements occur 
eiidtjgenously not exogenously, centri|ietally not cei^fiTj^^illy. To the 
cell-wall, therefore, belongs unquestionably a nutritive, formative, produc- 
tive value, as well as a dynamical. Comparative histology it to 

exist anteriorly to the contents; the latter must, therefore, owe their 
existence to the agency of the foriner.t 

Thus, only a prophetic outline has been unfolded — views of organi- 
zation, wliich are dfstined to grow in after stages into the importance of 
\\\(ijirst principles of p/nji^ioloyical scifmee. Tlu'y impart to this dej>art- 
ment of knowledge the character of constancy. They invest it with all 
the fascinations of a trne science. They claim an exalted rank. They 
prove it to be eaj)able of wide-extending generalization. Given the fluids, 
it is required to jiitlge (ft* the zoological ranjeof the solids.. ‘Science smiles 
with joy at the caj)trv.^ting newness of the problem. The imity of 
orynnhation is no longer a phrase; it is a substantive reality; it is a 
demonstrated principle. Tt is not a vision of an enraptured brain, 
but a veritable law. One idea pervades all animate nature. It is legible 
in the solids as in the fluWs. Both obey the same mysterious inquilse of 
evolution. Both march in j)arity of growth. Both acknowledge the 
same g(.)\crnance. The clear appreliensiou of generalizations is at on^) 
the triumph and the summit of science*! 

This appai’ent digression is not chargeable* with irn‘levancy. Tt eluci- 
dates tlic chief question now being considered. If the flexed solids in those, 
classes of invertehrata in which the chyhiqueous system only exists, dilier 
so signally from tln^ solids wliieh acuiompany tlie blood-jiropcr system, 
it is certain that the free, floating solids^of the fluids in these Classes re- 
fiix'ctively, must be separated by no less marked (liflcrenccs. 

Echvnodernmta. — In the zoophytes and mcdusie no cjLwity exists cxim'rml 
to tlie digestive a*pparatus. Everything is solid. The stomach is multi- 
plied ivto divertic^lla. These diverticula are eiiuivalcnt and homologous to 
the splanchnic*' chamber; they contain a corpusculated fluid. It is the 
only and exclusive ministering agent of .solid nutrition. This is unmixed ’ 
“ F}d(d>enterisin!'% — that is, tlie stomach opens directly into those canals 

* 1 would suj?p:cst th(» use of tho t^<ml nu aoithmn to distinguish that oompoiuid which occu- 
pies ^ all cells the spare bet^veen the inudeus and cell-capsule, 'the word prolopltmti intro- 
duced iJy Sclileideii involves a thxtonj. ' Tlie term imuopUfJim simply allirms locality. 

t The argument developed in the text is not the oflshool of a reckless speculative fancy. Tt 
is the justilied growtli of very extended and lahurious research. I undertake to substantiate 
the propositions slated in the text only in general terms, by siibsc*(|uent reference to facts, 
details, and illiistraliuns «lra\vii from actual nature. I am very deeply imliued with the belief 
I that these views, W'hen elaborated into the ripem ss of full and tliiished demonstration, will 
coiistitutl-' hereafter grounds in physiological scicnc(^ whereon to rest wider and grander induc- 
tion than has ever yet been atfempted. 

% At a future stage of these stiu^es, while discussing the fluid systems of tlic molhtsca, I 
hope to set at rest the controversy uetween AT. Qiiatprfagea and Messrs. Alder and lluiicock, 
on the subject rhlrbt-Hfvrisin.* Lt present, I will only venture to state, that neither of 
these distinguished controversialists ^aa clearly apprehended the divp meaning which lies 
concealed beneath the (jxterior of this term. The English naturalists are undoubtetlly further 
removed from the truth tliajii the Erencli meant I claim the privilege only, in this jilace, to 
de(dare, that at least for twelve months betbre the memoirs of M. Quaterfages had come to 
my notice, my views with respect to the stritctui*e and uses of the ca‘cal diverticula of the 
alimentary system in the eiitozoa, annelida, and mollusca had been matured kud published. 
(See Ueport on the Uritish Annelida, Trans, of Brit. Association, 1851, and I'aper in Thil. 
Trans., in 18520 
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which represent the blood-systera — gastro- vascular. The word Phhhen- 
tensm is strictV applicable to the digestive and vascular system of sio other 
class of animal than the zoophytes and iK!ale[)ha^ Here the digestive 
diverticula are <;^rged witli the true uiitriineutal fluid — they are “ Veins.” 
In the echinodennata these parts arc no longer the humologons of vcsriRIs. 
They are filled with chyme, not nutritive, fluid in its matured form. Tlie 
latter is lodged in a separate and dosed chamber. In tbi« class^ for the 
first time in the animal scries,* the immediate products 6f digestion arc 
divhled off from the tvue nutritious fluids. The ])critjmoa.l cavity, destined 
in the vertebrated animals to prevent friction l^otw^cn tlic abdominal 
viscera and the parietos, in the lower invertehra^ becomes a reservoir of 
nutritional fluid. It is tlie ^normal auatomical place of the chyliUjiieous 
fluid. In no single exam|fic abovo the cchiiiodcrmata does it directly 
eommimieate either internally with the digestive organs, or externally with 
the suiToimdiug^ elements. Its flui<l eonteiiLs arc ilft’rived from tliat of the 
digestive cicca. It is an independent system. In this class it is the 
grand agent of nutrition. Though holding in solution only a small ])ro- 
portioa of albumen, and scantily cor[mseuhitc(l, its •nutritive capacity 
admits of c<*nclusive demonstration. Tiie inferior eehinodenns, the 
Asteriadje and Kcliipida^, are remarkable for the massive inertness of tlieir 
habits, Dfslinguislied for the sluggishness of th(‘ir muscular power, they 
inwove by iiulirect mechanical provisions. DcUe Chiaije, Tiedomaun, KSliarpey, 
and Dr. (.Ji’ant describe a nervous system in this class. Tim author has 
i2istitntc<l mimorous dissewtiorjs in search of tliis system. lie is persuaded 
that, like 4lic Idood-jiroper |;ystem fli the Asteriathe, Ophluruhe, ami Ojdiio- 
eomi<ho, Tiedeinann’s desoription exaggerates its true and real propor- 
tions. The nervous, blood-proper, and muscular systems in these inferior 
genera of l*c4uiio(lerms, present equally the same character of weipimey. 
This tact is one of extreme interest. It will be presently shown to be 
destined to relleet bright light on the (picstioii which rcsi)ects the cha- 
racter and origin of the floating solids. If tlic (‘chinodenns were endowed 
with a liigh degree of muscular ae.tivlty, it might be predicated with cer- 
tainty that they were also gifted with a corrus])omlingly dcviloped vascular 
*and luvvoiis systems, and the opposite. One systenn could not, by Us very 
laws, exist without superiuduciiig the others. If the scalpel of the 
zootomist demonstrates the presence of a clearly defined neix'oas system, 
tlic physiologist, cnliglitenc<l by a right apprehension of the princij)les 
heroin advocated, njay infer with ctmfldciice tiiat a tviie-blood system •must 
also exist. This* is science in its most exalted state. Sueh metiiod of 
reasoning is uplifted immeasurably above empiricism. It clothes chaos in 
the attractive apparel of certainty. 

In the eehinodenns, possessing the blood-proper and nervous .‘j^'stems 
only in tlieir most indistinct and rudimentary conditions, the orguus of 
S2)ecml sensation arc not physiologically possibVi\ An apparatus of special 
sense supposes a complex evolfition <;f sonn part of the^])erij)hcr.y of 
the nervous systeuf, if not also of the vascuhV’, (_Vn the circumterencc of 
a system aiitcccde the development of the centre ? Such supjiosition is 
opposed to every canon, everything that is certain in organic science. The 
ocelliform agots observed by IVofessor E. Forbes at tlic extremities ot the 
rays of certain species of ytcllcridie, and supposed by this naturalist to be 
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connected with the extremities of nerve-filaments, and dcscril^ed as pro- 
tected by a peculiar arrangement of minute spines around Mch, are really 
nothing but pigment points, ^'hey arc not constant in diflfi^’ent individuals 
of the same species. They do not approach in ininutc stf^cture to that of 
triRi ocelli. There lies beneath them, or in connexioii with them, no con- 
centration of nerve-matter. . Th^y are remote from the real centres of the 
nervous and blopd systems. They possess not one character distinctive of 
an optical 'instrument. The microscope proves what h priori principle 
demands — that they are not eyes. 

The echinoderin^ Tiiay be emphatically distinguished as the ‘^region of 
cilia.” In them mimnlg/rity is iramnmted edianty. As the muscle- 
cell surrenders its contractility it acquires aq extni proi>ortion of irrita- 
bility. What it loses in the one proi)erty it g\iins in the other. This fact 
offers a significant clue to the discovery of a new lawJn biological science 
— that ciUarity is reaily only that property in an epithelial cell, which in 
the inuscle-ccll is denominated irritahility* 

In these torpid, motionless animals, ciliary replaces muscular jiower. 
The arms of the Ophiiiridie display aii exquisite degree of apjiarent sensi- 
bility — that is, they writhe and contract for some time upon the contact 
of the minutest object. ^.And yet, ii^. tlie soft structures of these sensitive 
parts, it is impossible to detect any other element than the smooth, 
cylindrical cells, so abundant in the soft structures of the uctinifo^m 
Kcjophytes. These cells offer no apjiroach to sirke, Slriation hi muscular 
fibre expresses by its degrees the measure (if voluntary power. The doc- 
trine whi(di contends for the intcrchangeableii4\ss of inuscular end ciliary 
power, receives support from another and most extraordinary order of 
evidence. In insects and Crustacea a. true ciliated ejiitheliuin docs not 
occur. These are the very cUisses in which the muscle-ceU ^Ccqaires the 
striated charader I The suppression of the cUiary is marked fiy an aug- 
mented development of the muscular system. Is not this signal coinci- 
dence a doinonstrativc proof of the convertibility, of the coiTolativencss 
of these two grea^t molecular forces ? The wo^d “ voluntary” implies a centre 
of v(>liti(.»n. In the radiata i such centre has no existence. If this, the 
highest order of power, has been denied to the radiated and aimulosc animals,' 
the striated muscle, its executive instrument, cannot have been provided. 

Thus through phenomena the mind mounts to the apprehension of 
principles — it rises from matter to force.” 

Among the Asteriacfsc and Echinidse the author has instituted numerous 
and rigorously exact dissections, with a view to define the charactf^r of the 


♦ The numerous and varied researches which, during the last ten yeans, I have prosecuted 
into the organization of the invertehrah d animals, have uinassed in my mind abuiidsuit evidence 
tendingibto tliis conclusion. The miiseU‘-cell of the actinia is liighly iiTitable. This property 
iuherv^^in the wll-mtlL The cavity of the cell is lilled only with a uoii-graiiular fluid plasma, 
in which it is impossible that any s^ich property cjin resijle. In these animals, of whose ulti- 
mate structural elements irritability is so marked a characteristic, the cUuUod cM is oajxthle oj 
altcriwj Uu! form {if its ontlim — that is, the mvmbram (S' the cell-wall, as well as the cilia, which 
are substantively its continuations, iji^ntrncis and dilates, like tlie involtficruin of the iniiscle-cell. 
Tills extraordinary fact cannot bo observed in a single detached ciliated cell ; but in an adherent 
g-rmp it admits of convincing denioiistratioii. This plain principle divests ciliarity of its 
mystery; it is no 'me power ; it is muscularity seated on an unexpected element, it is the 
normal property of the lowest form of muscle-cell manifested by a diflerently configurated 
orguuule. Kbiliker’s discovery will hereaU-er extimd its range from the deep regions of the 
skin to the Buperficles — the dermis to the epidermis. 
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nen^vous system. He is certain tluit grey nerve-matter, the ganglionic, has 
no place in i^e organization of tl\esc genera of echinodernis. •The hw 
chariieter of tl\| muscle-cell, the incomplete condition of the blood-proi)er 
system, iinpres^is mind deeply with the belief that in such simply con- 
structed organisms, ganglionic centres, grey nerve-matter, can Inivcf no* 
purpose to answer. The blood-system iicfe does not circuiate its contents. 
Tile parietes of the vessels ui’o not endowed with a pow.er of co^ntraciittg 
upon the contained fluid. Tide fact admits of ready and umpicstionable 
proof in the coiispicuQUS bloodvessel of the Sipwnnulos. The iirst l)usiu^ss 
of the nervous systein is to confer upon the true-bhwd system tlie power 
to circulate its fluid contents. Fluid cannot mjjvc of itself ; its motion 
always is due to anap])IieJ force. The absence of this circulating power 
involves necessarily the abstmee of a centralized nervous system. Thus 
theory roaches tlie eminence of a new truth, the practical demonstration of 
which may roniifin to distinguish a future cpoeli iurthiitomical science. 

Tunercaiiuti is executed in these inferior beings through the instru- 
mentality of an apparatus, the characters of whicli are not yet known. 
Analogy drawn from the demonstrated descensive sfinpliiicatiou which 
occurs in otlier systems of. organs, convinces the autlior that a correspond- 
ing simplilication must take place in ^hat of the r#n*ves.^^ 

Could thft brain oTa nuuninal be sustained materially or dynamically by 
the fluids of an cehiiioderiii ] This is an extreme interrogatory ;• but it 
imparts cogency to the argument. ^Jt gives substance and validity to the 
principle wldch demands ihat*the fluids and the solids should stand in a 
direct ratiy to each other, • 

The simple nerve-cell of tlic radiata ami zoojihytes will liereafter be 
proved to bear ilic same relation to that of the higher animals witli that 
wdiich the ftiijscle-cell of the fofmer does to that of tlie latter. 

The fluids of these classes respt'ctively will exhibit a similar relation. 

In organisms of wliich the solids arc so simple^ tlie fluids must exhibit 

• 

* Oil II rulun* O('<'iiM 0 ii, uliiK* (lisciiSfinK tiu* w/a'/y of tin* laws by which the fixed and floatiiig 
poluls are governed, 1 will verily the .shilemeiits contaiiiod iu llu; text, the tes(iiuoi|^ and 
authority of illustrations drawn with the mmost eare tVoyi nature. • 

^ t I may be jiardoiied here, for dij^resHiij* so ljiii;jeijtially into a subject which, however, .u:row8 
most imtiirally out of llie chemico-\ital question arjAiied in flu: text. 1 prophecy, with a feeling 
prol'oiiudly earnest, that, wlicii pathological lliiids and pathological solids sliall he studied iu 
their reciprocal relations, in accordance with the logic of the general arguments wliich J have 
eiidea\oiired to pursue in these jiaiiers, with reference, to tin? physiological tluids and solids, a 
distiiietive era will bo established in patliologieal in(|iiiries. is it that a mu.scle'CeIl,has 

never been developed from the coiislitueiits of a pathological fluid — never demonstrated Rmong 
tile elements of a pathological solid ? lam per.'.iuukMl riiat the arm -cell of inferior patholo- 
gical solids^ when eleari^ and comparatively detined, will he found to hear the stamp otdrganic 
degrailalion, to exhihit the same relation to the tliiids out of which it vas evolvid, as the 
physiological nerve-cell in the same organism does to the physiological tluids. Jhir iu the 
hiinnin' hotly, how is the pathological elcnicni of the Ihiids, if to be separated? Xot « 

i>y immediate demonstration. A clear nppreliension of the abnormity of the tluids (fin only 
he infereiitially rcaelUMl througli a rigorous study of the visihh*, inoasunihle, demomitirahle 
constituents of the pathological solkU. I^iot the cW^-eleiuen*^ only, but the urgaiii/ed patholo- 
gical systems, the vessels, and the nerves.^ These are hints (liflidentl> projecu;»l as iiiceiitives 
to Renter minds and more ex|K*rienced pathologists. No one at' present ciin^ay what of 
pathological solid will a«(Tiie from a. yiven description ol pathological tluid. Nor until this 
rellned summit is attained can patliology rightly chum the hoiio .ivd distinction of aachnve. 
Pathology is now really nothing but a vast wilderness of R/MiiiiU\^l facts. The (piickcning 
prhuip/r of oi'dtr and cUssiiieation is wanting. The lime, liowevi r, is fast approaching when 
a far-heeiiig and wdde-extendiug genius will iironounce over this sandy W'aste the sulenm fiat, 
li t there Im‘. liyhfr and there shall he light. 

t The words “simple” and ‘ complex,” “simplicity” and “ complcfxity,” which occur so 
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a correlative simplicity. Thus a new and powerful argument is developed 
by the srtudy of the solids, wliich lends its force to sustain ^ic conclusions 
derived from the immediate examination of the fluids. T^;e pliysiologioal 
capacities of the fluids cannot be satisfactorily proved, so^pigas the fluids 
only are subjected to analysis. The results of this analysis must be com- 
pared with thos6 obtained by a, similar investigation of tlio solids. ‘'A 
eomj)arative chemwal analysis of tliesc two grand constituents of living 
beings rewarrds the labourer far less satisfactorily than a physiological. To 
prbve that both contain albumen, or that both contain certain salts in common, 
(fce., is labour fruiyefes of good. It acconiplishes more for science to de- 
monstrate that, in (M the liipiid ?/.?A()rgaiiized and the solid or- 

ganized moieties of the living body, arc invariably and micessarily linked 
into unity by an intimate agreement in genehd properties. The simple 
fluid ]>roduces a simple solid, the eomjilex a comjdex. This method of 
iiivestigatiou will afl’oi*^! novel aid in unravelling the taujijled knot of the 
rise, fimetioii, and decline of the floating cells of tlie fluids. Tliese latter 
must stand in the sumo relation to the fluids as tlic organiz(?d llxed solids. 
Both are derived fi*om tlie same source. H jibriae does not exist, nor ever 
has existcil, in the fluids, it is quite certain that in neither the locomotive 
nor sedentary solids can it be prese*<t, unless it be nianufactured ch mwo 
out of some other element by the latter. Such an idea is as* yet wholly 
gratuitous and untenable. It is sujiportcil by no single ascertained fact. 
The fluids are the scene wherein aA:e prepared, prudaced, the organic 
priiicij’lcs engaged in the ffibrioJition of the solids. True flhnnc and albu- 
men exist nowhere but in the nutritWe. fluids. By the nuiSAJe-cell the 
former is modified only into musculino; by tlnj areolar and cartilage cells 
the latter is modifud only into gelatine, itc. Zoochemistry is indeed at 
present little acquainted with those liquid ]n*inci]>les which ar-e Contained in 
the interior of the cells of the sedculary solids. Organic chemists have long 
supposed that acertain class of solids can be derived from a certain correlative 
class of the constituents of the fluids. By the late Dr. Brout this argument 
was prosecuted ^ith great ability into the domain of pathology. U])ou its 
basis in's genius raised a new theory of therapeutics. Oomparative histology 
lends to this ancient doctrine an unexpected sanction. It is fpdte certaii^ 
that those elements in the organized solids of the higher animals which 
do not exist in the organizjiid solids of the lower, must bo derivatives of 
thqse elements in the liuids o-f tlie former which arc not present in those 
of the latter. 

The jirceeding discussion is not barren of results, It pioneers an 
easy road to a new country. The science of life and living things must be 
studied as a whole, not as a part. Nothing in the vital organism can ))C 
undcr'^tood if isolated from the systems within systems of which it is an 
integer. 

rei»eutc(Uy iu tlicse papers, shduUl be here clearly defiiiecl. The word “ siraple,” in the accepta- 
tiuii in which it, is employed in the text, is designed 16 denote an organic substance the (dements 
of which are heijeved to be less uuiiieroiis thati tliose of the “coniple^.” J'Jic terms “inferior” 
and “ superior,” “perfect” and “ irSperfcct,” “ degradeii” and “exalted,” are objectionable in 
their application to natural things. Everything in nature is perjWi w its pUm. JNotliing is 
more exalted tlian another. Tlie “comjdex” could not fullll the ends of the “ simple.” In the 
plare of the “ siinple,” the “ complex” would be vuluoh^ss in tlie inuiidaiio system. The ninsclc- 
cell or nerve-cell of the zoophyte is more “simple” than the corresponding structures of ihc 
maininul, because the former contains a lower order and a fewer number of elements tlniu llie 
latter. 




Having now proved that in the echinodermata the whole apparatus of 
the iixed solids^ remarkable for its “simplicity/* let the study*be re- 
fciumed which coT^erns the free solkk of the Jluids. 

Ill this class o£\uinKils the nutritive fluids arc first gathered into sejj^i- 
ratc and independent systems. Tlie digestive organs are no longer in ojien 
conrmunication with the receptacles of thcMiutritional media. The laUer 
are enclosed in closed independent chambers. Thus is established,* for the 
first time in the animal kingdom, 'the distinctness of the chyhupieous s}^ste^l. 
It is a criterion of advanced development. The zoojihytic character is 
here lost. This fact, estimated apart from all its orgimic relaiionshijis, 
bears the impress of no significance. But view it.in its relative bearings, 
what does it signify ? It inaalss a new and extraordinary epoch in the 
creative history of organic nature. Coctaiicously with it come also into 
existence, under the -same eireurnstanocs of rudinn ntary incipiency, the 
nervous, the musSe, and the bloo^-propcr systtuns. l^iis is not a fortuitous 
concurrence of epicycles; one necessitates tlic othciv 

It has already been proved that, altliough this is the exact limit, in the 
chain of animal life, at which foa.r new systems of organs arise, it is not 
the inferior boundary of that of the floating cells of tln^ fluids. The 
phbbenteric fluids of ilic zooiihytes and acalepbie fnrpnsrtdale, Tlie ten- 
dency to covpusculation is co-extensive with the aniinal fluids themselves. 
The floating cells must, therefore, envelope some recondite meaning. 'What 
is it in the ifistance of tlie fluids of the echinodermata ? The corpuscles 


of tlu^ ehyla(pieous fltdtl in liio AsLcriadte un<l ICehinidte {ir(‘ very <listiu<*.tivo 
111 niicroscopic characters (pU 2, ligs. 21 to 2(1). They look like spherules 
of hard and very minute granules of coagulati d albumen ; they arc 
scantily distributed only throughout the mass of tin*, fluid ; they are I’C- 
niarlcjible for the absence of the ojeoiis principles ; they jiossess neither a 
detectihle nucleus nor invoincrum ; tlie constituent granules ot each 
corpuscle feebly adhere together; they are readily diflused jiito individual 
inoleeules. Tliis circumstance argues the absence Jihrine. It is thu co- 
hesive substance, the cement, winch, in the ctise of the bloiitl-corpu clokJ of 
tlie Crustacea, unites the component granules. • Tlic proportioTi ot albumen 
contained in the ehyla.<[ueous fluid of the Asteriada* and Ecliinida* is re- 
mai-kably small. The acids render it only opah‘se,ent. No clot is formed 
hy heat. It betrays indeed all the apparent, dwiraeters of inorganic sea- 
water. For this element it was actually mistaken by^Tiedcrnahn, Sharkey, 
and Miiller, and the uiultitudinous copyists after them have re-enacted the 
error. The presenoe albumen, though in minute tpjantity relatively to 
the bulk of the fluid, admits of two modes of demonstration, it the fluid, 
which in these genera is readily collected to any amount, be first strained 
through flue linen, in order to separate the corpuscles, the coinpletc^rcc- 
doui of the fluid from the latter being tested iiy^the microscope, heat Ulid 
nitric acid will throw down a eonsjucuous cloud of albumen. It roipiires 
repeated obsciTations to familiarize tlic eyt‘. with the exact cteiracters ot 
the corpuscles. They may be mistaken for the ciliated cells, which are de- 
tached into the fluid from the parietes of the contaiiiing cavity, ^^^ley 
are amhuhtedly peculiar to, and formed in, the chybuiueous fluid. They 
are at once tlnj evidence and the product of the vital properties of this 
fluid. They arc constant in the same individuals of the same species, 
diflereiit in different. 
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A close examination of the behaviour of these living solids, conducts to 
a new Jiroof of the organic nature of tlic fluid in which jJiey arc formed. 
Wlien j)laccd in pure sea-water they soon fall to pieces/ The fluid iiisi- 
nyates itscli’ between the component granules and separa^s tliem. If that 
coiitained in tlio peritoneal cavity wore really, as supposed by Tiedemaun, 
?iwliviiig sca-wlitcr, it is cerlaiu'that tliey would behave in the same way in 
it as ill* that dmwn directly from the sea. The physiological presence of 
these cbrp*uscles in the fluid of the peritdncal cavity, is, however, placed 
beyond all dispute by subjecting the little Ophiocomuhn to examination 
as transjKirent objeJets. The animal, being perfectly fresh and j)erfectly 
uninjured, will inject nnd distend fully the integumentary membramms 
processes with the fluid of the peritoneal cavity. As it whirls In the little 
transj)areut ca^cal process, its coq/kmles mtfy be recognised and defined 
with perfect clearness. 

ill Coiiiatula Rosacea, abundant in Livighiu Hay, on the coast of Swan- 
sea, a second (anal) orifice is added to the alimentary system. Tliis fiict 
does not involve a change in the characters of the cbybniucous fluid. Its 
corimscles (pi. 2* fig. 21), correspond with those of the Opln'ocomitbe 
(figs. 22, 23, 24), and Astoriadm (figs. 25, 2fi, 27). It occupies the same 
cavity. As in the case* of tlic lattiv genci*a, it is int<?rn(dly cil.iatrd. Tlie 
corpuscles are small in .size and spherical in figure. They arc,<l(!stitute of 
nuclei. The oil-element is microscopically and c.liemically wanting- "-ether 
extracts none. A few transjiaviait filmy cells arc interinixVKl with the 
proper granulous corpuscles. This description of pellucid empty cell is 
found in every variety of chylaqucuns fluid. •Its origin is lucelianical and 
accidental. 

One type of coll jirevailsiu the chyUiqucous tluid of all the Oplnocomid.u 
It is a minute, delicate, granulosis sjilicrieal cell (figs, 22, 2)\ '24). fti the 
larger Asteriadae tliese bodies ]>resent a slightly augmented dcvolojmicnt. 
They are larger than those of the 0[>ljiocomidm, relatively to the size of 
the animal. The component granules arc larger and denser. Bametimes 
a slight shining molecule ajipears in the centre of the cell. It lias the 
apparent ehlfractcr of au 6il drop. It cannot be so, for ctlier dissolves 
out no trace of oil from a mass of these cor[)Uscles. Those taken frohi 
the chylaqueous fluids of >Solastcr rajijiosa (fig. 20), Cribella Oculata 
(fig. 27), conform in eyeiy particular to the description just given. 
TJiough in the ICchinidae a second o[)euing occurs in the digestive organs, 
the fluid contained in the great clmmbcr of the shell agrees accurately 
with the cliyluipicous fluid of the Astcviadie. ft is net more highly orga- 
nized. Its corpuscles arc not more nnmerou.s. In composition they are 
not superior to tlmse of tlie latter orders. They posses.s no nucleus, nor 
do th.*y contain »dl (fig. 28). The light, Inight molecules in the interior 
are ‘optically produced. In Bputangus Ikirpurcus (fig. 29) they arc loss 
crowded with granules. 

Til jiasskig from the Astcriadae ami Echinidse to the Sipunculidan 
genera, a very striking chivuge in the number, form, and structure of the 
corpuscles of the chylaqucoii.s fluid is remarked. Tlic cell is no longer 
orbicular ; it is a Jlatteml oval. The Sipuncle is neither a spheroidal nor 
stellate animal ; it is vermiform and cylindrical. Can of the 

corpuscle of the fluid bear any relation to that of the body of the animal ? 
Innumerable facts disprove this conjecture. 
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In the cell of the chylaqucous fluid of the Sipuncle (figs. 32, 34), the 
hard points of ^oagulatcd albumen, the granules, disappear. They are re- 
j>laccd by one, ;*wo, or more molecules of an oily character in eafflii cell ; 
these molecules J^play a faint reddish tint. This fact slmdd be sigmdized 
as th^ first mf,ture to develop pigment in the interior o/Jloatij^ 

cells of the fluids. The chylaqueous fluid oF the Sipuncle, viewed in mass, 
exhibits a marked pinkish hue; it presents the* same precise colour as the 
fluid contained in the bloodvessel. In all the Sipunciilidaii genera it is 
very thickly charged with albumen. A dense clot is precipitated by hei^t 
and acid. The contcrlts of the corpuscles fihrillate on bursting, and a 
stringiness is exhibited by the precipitate carried me«4janically down by 
the subsiding corpuscles. But the presence of f’Brine ip the nutritive 
fluids is rendered inlerentnd^y certain by the augmented development 
manifested by ihc muscle and nerve celk. The cephalic end of the Sipuncle 
is capable of vig(jj*ous* voluiit.'iry muscular action. protrudes and with- 
draws its fringed tentaculated hcAd Avith groat activity. Tin’s, tlien, com- 
pletes the descriptive account of the corpuscles of the chylaqueous fluid of 
the echinoderms. Let the in<[uiry be n<»w instituted as to the process of 
corpuscnlation ; Avhat is the meaning of this tendency? whore and whence 
does it originate? wlioreunto does it point, In this class of animals? At 
the echinoderms, as* already stated, Begins the closed fluid series.* The 
latter re])reSeuts a mixture of chyme and a nutritive fluid, the former of 
blocMl and A^ter. The latter is in part an a<iuiferom s}'stcm, the former 
in part a digcstivc.t • 

That Avliich the author has reeeytly <llstinguished as the chylaqueous 
order of fluids, has for half a century been knoAvn to natural observers 
under the name of the (uiiriferous. Tlie atpiifcrous system of naturalisu 
supposes ail immediate passage of the external water into the cavities of 
the animal bo(fy. TM^utlior adyiits that, into the chambers containing 
Avhat he has vcjitured w dosigiiate as the ehylaqucous system, the external 
eleim nt can only find admission through the digestive ^and cutaneous 
])arietes — that is, through imperforate nie/nhranes by endosmosts — tor the 
chamber containing the true ehylatpieous fluid is a closed ijiace : it ha« no 
direct communicatious with the outward medium. Tlie external element 
must, then, pass through a living partition in order to gain the cavity of 
the peritoneum. The organic principles can only be derived from the 
digestive cseca. In these receptacles chyinificafeion is acconiplisbed. The 
author has lately j>roved, by very clear observations both in the Astcrnidie 
and Sipmiculida}, tlust the nutritive fluids, before they leave the digestive 
system, tITat is, whife they are yet within the alimentary diverticula, mani- 
fast a very distinct ifoidmcy to corpusadalion. This fact is really a crucial 
demonstration. It is conclusive of one point in the history of floating 
cells — that they are capable of arising spontaneously m the fluids — thut is, 
without the iutervoning agency of any pre-existing soli<l, fixed or free. * *Iu 

* S('G tlio author’s paper in th^' riiiloj>oplncaI Transactions for IS51. 
t la roccntly rc-exnniining the rorpuM.‘h'.s of Die thiids* of the acalophs aiirf zooph^'toff, it 
appeared to me certain tftat they were di.slinjjfinshal»I(? tVojy timse of tlic ciiylaqiicoiis fluid of 
tile echinoderms in two prominent features— I ht. that limy wvreahsoluti'ly and relatively larger; 
2ud, that tiiey contained oily molecules. Sucli cluiracters are distinc/ivo of the corpuscles of 
the fluid scries, and which in Uiturc T propose to deimminate the phlvkndvncj^ovpmdes, 
(!om*spomiing phlebentcric corpuscles will be alterwards described in tlie eutozoa, annelida, 
and uioliusca. * 
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tlus cjise the chyme lias not traversed a partition of Imng cdUstructwe^ 
as in the instance of the contents of the thoracic duct of mammals. It 
has un?lorgouc admixture only with the biliary secretion poured into the 
digestive cajca by the glandular parietes of the latter. V. is the re-agency 
of this fixed cell-product upon the albuminous flyid ^•Gulting from the 
digestive jirocess, which really and immediately confers upon the latter 
fluid the dispoffUion Co cw'pnsmlato, 

"Ihe colls which thus arise iii chyme arc identijiahle beyond question, 
Avith those which float ’in the fluid of the peritoneal cavity. In the Si- 
piineiirnho the former are round (tig. 30), the latter llattcnod and oval (figs. 
31 to 3-1). The fcnncr represent the latter grown only to a certain point, 
lu lids situation they attain no greater dimensions. They can acquire 
tlic matured and p(u*fcct size and figure iuily in the splanchnic cavity. 
The cliylous corpuscles which appeal in the nutritive fluid while the latter 
is yet tvilldn the digestive system do not jiass bodily through the parietes 
into the peritoneal cavity — they Jirst Jlindi/y, The fluids only traverse this 
partition. This act of passing from one cavity to another through an 
interposed memljfane, is iindoulitedly, in this case, one of sinqdc physical 
•<.'xosmosis, aided by compression. The digestivti diverticula of the star- 
fish are lined by only a shtgle. stratum of liver-cells (consisting of a vlosnd 
hyaline involumun fillM with adipose molecules, which difler in colour in 
different sj)ecie.s), irritahle areolar filaments, and externally, tlrat is, facing 
the peritoneal cavity, a layer of cilinted epithelium. There is here no 
trace Avhatever of blood-proper vessels— no nerve-threads. "The act of 
passage, then, is really one of physic^d ciosihosis. Jt is tlio tendency Co 
corpnaenhite^ not the corpuscles themselves, Nvhich travels wtth the. fluid 
from the digestive casca into the ])eritoneal cavity. Arrived at the 
splanchnic cavity, the fluid corpusculates r/e novo, Ihit licrc the tendency 
in this direction is intensified; cells m/>re rapidljJ|Dd numerously arise ; 
tl)ey attahi to a further limit of growth. 

In conclusion, the author is anxious to state one fact, with reference to 
the corj)UScles of the chy]a(jiioous fluid of the cehinoderms, more ca})C- 
ciaHy of the Scpmienlidan orders, whiclf he proved \\y niuneroiis and 
most soi*iipufously exact ohst^rvations. It is the veil-wall of the cor|niscle 
which y/Vif/ appears. It arises, iiiKpnjstionahly, in tlic homogenous fluid — 
not through the procreative agency of an anterior parental eori>uscle, but 
in the amorphous fluid iU^df, by a spontaneous act of ccllulation. The 
oell^wall, now a closed vesicle, gnnvs larger and larger by the inhibition 
of fluid from without, lu process of develojnne.it a minute, highly 
refractive j>iukish molecule* arises at some point (not necessarily its 
inatlu'matieal ceiitre) in the interior of the cell. It is the special depository 
of the })igment. In structure, refractive i)ower, and colour, it is totally 
unlil^’e the cell-wall. It seems impossible that it could at any time grow 
iufd the latter, and thus perpetuate the coll. It never exceeds the dimen- 
sions of a mere speck, a molecule, coqipared with the size of the con- 
taining inve»hicrum. If it be only au adipose molecule, and not a physio- 
logical nucleus, then tlicpce cells luwe no nucleus. Is not the inference 
uiicanoiiical ? not ueccssarily, for the office of the cell-wall is to secrete 

* Let the reader cttrefuTly examine tbe pradatlons amongst tbese cells represented in flgs. 
31, 32, sa, 34 (plate 3), wiiich arc drawn from the real objects. 
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from the surrounding fluid the contents of the cell. This act of ccll-agcncy 
results in the production of a jdasina more highly vitalized, further modi- 
fied, tliaii that .external to the cell-wall. In the former cellular 

plasma) a nud^ is evolved, in the latter (the /yi^er-cclluhir liquor) a cell- 
wall only is prcKlVcd, The former is a higher creative act than the latter. . 
The materials usefl in the first instance stand above those pmployed in the 
last, ill the scale of organic principles. 

he continued,) • 
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On OoUapse of the Linvj ani its results^ cmisldered in rdation to the Dla- 
(j}iosis and Treatment of certain' Diseui^is of the CheM, l>y W. T. 
Gamidnkk, M.D.* one of the Ordinary l^liysiciiins in the Jioyal In- 
firmary of Edinburgh. ♦ 

In the ‘ British and Foreign Mcdico-(^hiriirgical lieview* for April and 
July, as well as in some preceding ]vapers, I have endeavoured to 

establish, from the point of vicAV of morbid anatomy, certain conclusions, 
which, if correct, nwist be admitted to have aii iinportant hearing on the 
diagnosis and treatment of thoracic affections. It is the object of the 
present article to embody some of those practical ideas, wliicli appear 
most directly to spring from the pathological doetriiies alluded to: and to 
point out such of the opiifious’aud^ practices current in the present day as 
ai^pear either to be foiuuhH> essentially in error, or to be liable to receive 
an erroneous bias from imperfect f)athological views. To fulfll tlie first 
])art of tliis programme would be to writ<i a trcfiti&c on thoracic diseases; 
to tlo justice \o the Ijj^t would r/;([nir(.‘ a comjilcte critical review of the 
opinions of the present <lay, as cxprcssc<l in the works of the most accre- 
dited authors. J shall, however, attempt to confine tins ])apor within 
bounds more suitable to the spjujc assigned to it ; and, by seizing the most 
familiar and clear aspects of tlie subject, to bring befor»Mhc reader r few 
points of great practical importance, free IVdm all- niiiiccessary discussion. 
The previous elaboration of the preliminary matter will, I tru.st, jirove a 
sufficient excuse for auy appearance of undue dogmatism, or neglect of 
contemporary statements, in the pro.sont article 

The most important conclusions enunciated i»* the comtniinic{\J:ious 
referred to above, ai# the result of recent inquiries into the pathology of 
the thoritcic visecrA, may be shortly stated in* a few sentences. It is, I^ 
think, s'lfficiently clearly proved, that among the different forms of recent 
coiidcnsatiou of the pulmonary tissue, by far the most frequent arc those 
depending on simple collapse of the air-cells, sometimes attended by iflorc or 
less serous eflusi on, or vascular congestion. These forms of coiKlensdfioii, 
when not dependent on external compression of the lung, are, as I have 
endeavoured to prove, intimately related to hroncliial obstitietii>n, which 
may be looked upon as their chief exciting cause; the amount of ob.stnic- 
tion in tlie bronchi necessary to produce collapse of the air-vesicles being 

* April, p. 454. and July, p. ‘JOO. Articles on Collapse of the Lung, Bi-oucUitis, Knipliyscma, 
and Dilatation 0( the Heart. 
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ill inverse proportion to the strength and vigour of the patient. The de- 
pendence of atrophy of the lujig, of einpbyseina, and of d^^atation of the 
heart, upon theses forms of coiidcnsatiou, (the first as a dir^t consequence, 
the other two hy means of the inspiratory expansion of j/ie chest bearing 
uiuHiIy upon tlie sound and dilatable parts of its yisejft-a,) has also been 
fully discussed in the papers refii^rrod to. It remains to show wherein 
these doctrines may be exi)C*etcdto modify to any considerable extent the 
diagnosis and treatment of chest affections. 

, The <Hscjiscs which liavo been considered, since the application of the 
ino<lcrn phy.^ical diagnosis to the study of the diseat^es of the chest, as the 
cliief sources of cdAdensation of the lung, or of dull pcrcussion-sound in 
the thorax, are*. ])neuihonia, pleurisy, or hydrothorax, and tubercular 
phthisis, livery work on physical diagiiosis,v.every course of clinical and 
systematic instruction, has usually treated in detail of the modifications 
of pereiission-sound • (juc to each of these causes, and /)f tlie collateral 
auscultatory and other plnmonuiua distinguishing pneumonic condensation 
from pleuritic effusion, and both of these from tubercular disease. On the 
other hand, the cxistemee of other causes of condonsutioii, and of dull 
thoracic percussion, than those ahovc-inentioued, has usually been cither 
overlooked, or has occu]>ied so small a space in the field of elementary 
instruction, as to disappear almost diitirely from the wiew of the student. 
In particular, the connexion of bronchitis, andt)f other diseases’ producing 
bronchial ohstructiou, witli those pheiiomeiiu, can scarcely be siiidto ba ac- 
knowledged, otherwise than by a few Mi^ry cursory, and, as it were, unwilling 
admissions, in the gvi.'at maj^naty of, standard works. This statement 
might bo easily borne out by extracts from the niiiu'crous and excellent 
treatises on chest <liseaso, which are iu the hands of ]>ractitioncrs botb in 
this country and the eoiifiiient; but tlie reader will readily jiardon the 
omission of references which are familiar to him, iithc fintis that in his 
own experieuee he lias usually regarded dull })crcussion of the chest as 
being, iu the v;*ist majority of cases, a valid distinction between pure 
hronehitis and most of the other acute and elironic diseases of the thoracic 
visc(.^’a with whil^h it may be confounded coin])lioated. 

From a eonsideratioii of life conclusions mentioned above, it will appear 
that a correct view of thoracic ])atlu)logy ilcmands amueliwider and more 
general rceogniliun of the existence of pulmonary condensation fnun 
bronchial obstrnetlon, than it has yet received. It must, indeed, be 
adniitte<l that in oiic^ department of j)nictic(5 more just ideas have long 
jiievailcd among the best-iufoiined pathologists; an!k.l that in infantile 
^diseases the origin of pulmonary coiuleiisatioii iu simple collapse of the 
vesicles in a largo ]>ro})ortion of cases, has l»cen taught by numerous ob- 
servers, to whose elaborate n?scarchcs and correct apj>reeiatioii of facts I 
have ffiideavoured. to <lo justice in a previous jnipcr. Confining my obser-. 
vatums at present ehielly to adult pathology, I shall endeavour to show 
how far tlie diagnosis and treatment of p^ieumonia, pleurisy, phthisis pul- 
mohalis, and'S‘)ronchitis, seem to be liable to serious error from the imperfect 
knowledge which has prevailed of the forms of condensation dependent 
on bronchial obstruction. 

1. P ammonia . — Not one of all tlie acute inflammatory diseases has 
been the subject of so much and so careful observation as pneumonia. It 
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has been in the present century, as pleiiritis was among the later Greeks 
and Arabian^, the 'pnareps morhirnim aentoram, the Imttle-ocound of 

0] )posing priiK^ldeSj both in i>atludogy and practice. There is scanrly a 

great physician' ’from tlio time of Sydenham to the present day, whoso 
t)j)inioiis in rospiVt to it have not bivn repcatcally canvasscil in the mono- 
graphs and systematic treatises of the *last .few jears. * ]5y tlie nn'<lical 
writers of tlic present century it has receivo<l an nnexjunpled amount of 
discussion. Its sym])toms, its physical signs, its causes, its degree of 
fatality' under different cinaiinstances, its varieties of type according* to 
age and ejfnh'mie constitution, its ndation to all otlij^’ diseases, its treat- 
ment by bloodletting, by tartar-cnndic, by stirwlants, by ]»ti<ans and 
e.dradffjit (/ranunis ; its behaviour under Jlrownism, lh-oussaisism,Tias(n*ism, 
and every (»ther variety Ism; under iionneopatliy^ and ev(‘ry other 
variety of jnUhy : iinally, its issue when left systematically to naturt‘ with 
regulat(*.d diet iftul regimen (for none of tin? expedant pliysieiaiis have 
ever trusted natun‘. in tliese latter partieulars); -all these siilijeels liave 
been discussed under every conceivable as[>ect, and with the aid of t‘vei-y 
resource that modern learning and .ingenuity can supply for the solution 
of such (pieslions. In jiartienlar, it is t(» be ol>s(M*ved that pneumonia, 
together with typh.oid fever, phthisi?^ l»ericarditi:f, rheumatism, and a few 
other discitses, l\as occupied for many years past the most prominent 
position in all our statistical in(pun<‘s, and o\v»‘S this positu>n no dbuhfc to 
tho*convic'1«on that it is a patliologjcal condition more easily recognise<l, 
more unilbnn in its eharactoi>aud therefore less apt to leatl to fallacy than 
most others, it is ^certain Jhat ihf public, ainl even a considerable portitm 
o*f the medical ] in Session, are often iiidneed to re]M)se with umiue security 
on numerical impiiries, under the impression that the diseases tnaifed of 
under oiui m^nc are made uj) of identical or neady similar pathoh'gical 
units. This impression, originafly |jru])agatcd in perfect good faith, by 
men whose ohjt'ct was to avoid fallacy, and who sacrificed every (dher 
consi<lerati()n to the cause of trutli, has reta'ntly been tiinn'd successfully 
to a(! 0 oimt by many ])(‘rsons of another description: im^ sclf-devot#d to 
the service (»f iinaekery, having no other iiuVrest in medicill seiemr than 
^ personal one, and ready, accordingly, to confound truth and error l.>y I he 
careful selection, the studious sui)pvcssiou, or the indiseriminutc adojdiou 
of data. « 

There can be little doubt that the study of imi;i*bid anatomy in /*ou- 
ncxion with physicj^l diagnosis, has very greatly coJitrihuted to fix in the 
public rnjml the i<.k^a of pnciimouia as a separatt; and peculiar ]>atlu»logieal 
unity. Among the ancients, t\\y^ luivipnr.a as epilepsy, neuralgia, 
and typhus fever now arc, nothing but the name for a series of symptoms 
or external phenomena, the presence or abvscnce, the severity or intldnoss 

1) f which in individual eases guided the mind of tlic practitioner in* tlia- 
giiosis, and his hand iu action. Xo doubt sj)eeulations existed as to the 
anatomical scat of this affection.* The expectoration, the ])(fin or uneUsi- 
ncss of the chest, tlfe functional disturbanee which it created, were all such 
as to point to the part aflfeeted: and tlie name of the disease, accordingly, 
bears the in\press of a rough anatomical a]»preciatiou of its seat. But the 
groat uniformity of tlie descriptions ol this attectiou, taken iu connexion 

125x111, H 
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with the considorable divorsitieH of opinion as to its anatomical nature,* 
show that it was by the study of the evident syinj)toms alo^^e, and not by 
supposed anatomical differences, that the ancient autliorife concurred in 
^^ivint^ this disease a position in the nosology, and particularly in distin- 
'guisliing it from pleurisy. . ' . 

Nor did this I'iew of the suhjf^tt cease with the iiil^roduetion of morbid 
anatomy -as a nwans of pathological iu([uiry. The discovery of hepatU 
.yttion of tlCe lung dates from an early period in the history of that science, 
hilt uolwiUistaiuiing mnUij»lied investigatinus in tlie .seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Morgagni feimd it iinpoSf^ihle to give an exact 
anetomieal deserij)tion the ])eripnciimonia as distinguished from pleurisy; 
and liis sueeessors np io the end of the la^jt century wore in no latter 
j)redieament, as we find that the emVess inctnisisteueies of previous noso- 
logical writers on tliis j)oint, and the unprotitahlo nature of their elassir 
licijlinns, drove Oullei*! into tlie admission that no sufRcieiit distinction 
between pneumonia, and ]>lenrisy could be found, at least of a kind 
avaihible at the be(J.-.ide. TIee two diseases, therefore, whieli were de- 
seiil)ed by the aneieuts, wore placed by (‘ulhm und(T tlje single genus, 
rneumonia: and were <)nly separate<l into distinct s])eeles in deference to 
])rior autlnjrities (^opiinofJfjifs ct consuefioliftf' nif'dhxyrKjii aliqiud convrderc 
ro/c7/,,v),t [n this respect Cullen only followed the exam])le of llotlinann; 
and though Vinel and his followers, tracing the first linos of an anatomical 
nosology, placed the two <liseasos widely apart, most of the gloat diiiical 
observers of the eighteenth ccnlnry^ justilKd OKJhm’s views on the subject, 
by sliowing that no close relation eoulU he di^^*ov(a’ed hoi ween, the sym|)- 
toms and the. anatomical distinctions. I shall hereafter ]K)int out ilie 
source of muelj of tiic confusion tlial prevailed iu the eiglitccntli eontury, 
by showing that the modern idea, both of JjlieilinOlihl and of pleurisy, is 
esseiitially dilferent from the ancient, and leads necessarily to eoniusion 
when coiii’pared with it. lu tlie meantime, it is siiflieient tolmve shown, as 
an uiKpiestionafile fact, that nj) to the lu-eseiit century the study of morbid 
anatjir)my did render iu any degree more precise the nosological dis- 
tinctions of jhionmonia deriwd from the {.Jvecks. 

Tim art of pdvus.uon, however, as introduced l)y ..\vcnbnigger anil 
(\)rvisarl, began to find followers about tlie bcgimiiug of the present 
century. From that ejioeji tlie anatomical ciuiraeters of clicst affections 
assiyned a nev/ iinja^jlaiice ns the elements of iliagnustic distinctions. 
The tendency of the age, moreover, wiis towards the Ipealizatiou of disease 
to the uttermost; and the increased attention given to morbid.. anatomy 
tended to keep np the nosological definitions wliieh bad identified peri- 
pneumonia with hepati/atiou or eondemsation of the lung. The labours 
of Lifeiinec eoniirmed these distlnetious, but sliowed that the plionomena 
revefilcd by mediate auscultation were cai)able of affording new diagnostic 
a^sistaiiec, and of recording the progress of pulmonic condensation with 
even greatei'^^exaetitude than percussion. From tlic moment that crepi- 

* Soc the interesting chapter in t'o'lius Aurelianua, Acut. Morb. IT. 28 ; entitled, ‘Qnis locus 
in peiijuieumonicis putitur.' 

t Synopsis Nosolog. Method, sub voce I’lieiinionia. 

t Kspeciiilly De Htion an<i .Stoll, who hahitually, and almost constantly, ii.se the compound 
v,\>n\ pkuro-peripiieuiitoniu, introduced by Vincent Baron in the precedinj; century, and iai 
later times much employed by Andral. 
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tatlng rale, dull porcuKsioii, l)roncl;ial respiration and voice, hocainc tlic 
recognised c.^poneiits of pnoiiniouic inilamination, tlie syniptoinn assumed 
a secondary py>sitiou in refcrcan^e to its clinical history; the a]iatomifal 
change, in the lung was ike disease, the symptoms wore the accidental 
epipheinmiena! ^ ’ 

, This great revolution in the nosological idea of pneiVmonia could not 
fail to produce a marked cflVct n))on the records of modic..il practice in 
that disease. The ancient ixjripncuiuonia was a disea'se always acute, 
a!wa}’s febrile, charayttu'ized by great functional distnrl>ancc, ami great 
risk of suftoeation. So fatal, iiul(‘cd. was tliis di.sea-u^ that even the pain 
which sometimes accompanied it was altogether srlfordinate to tlie danger. 
Tiie modern pneumonia is ^in aileetion whh*h, as almost all tin? best ob- 
servers hav(^ assured us, muiy vary mdciinituly in its symptomatiii eharac- 
,ters, and n(»t less asjo ils progii(»sis; nay, which may in some not imlVii- 
(jneut in.stancc.s*he altog<*tin‘r l^atent, as far as sxlnptom.s are concerned. 
The idea of a latent imeiinionia would ha\e appeart‘d to Arc{.*eus a sliange 
contrjuliction, heeaiise i)i thc‘ symptoms was iuv()lve(l the veiy existeuee of 
tlie disease. To (d'isolle a lattait pneumonia. a]>|a‘ars si*areely admissible, 
because, although the symptoms may he eniindy wanting or masked, con- 
densation of the lungs can randy so as 't*) be unapprcciably by 

physical si;.fns.f 'i^he pneumonia of (Jrisollc might be no pneumonia, nor 
even any disease of the lungs, to AnUauis. I shall afterwards show, In 
rida’tion t(;tbronchitis, that tlie pnewmonia of Arcticus might be no pneu- 
in )nia to Crisolle. • • 

It is reviarkablc^ tliat tbese facts, plain enough even on a snjierficial 
ebnsidoration of the subject of ])neumonia, should havel)cen so oftoii over- 
looked by those who have c(»mpared the ancient with the modei'ii ]>ractico 
in this diseafv. Laenuc'C himstdf did not fall in{*o thi.s error. IFo was 
fully aware that cases of juieumonia, according to his own diagno-.Is, and 
according to that of his predeces.sor.s, were in»t oomparabde ipumtilies; and 
ho accordingly rarely attem]>ts to comjiarc them, (dtluu’ as to treatment or 
as to anything else. AVlien, in stating the results of hi.-#own ])ractiv«c, he 
foresees that such a coni]>arison is inevitable, ^hc expressly warns the r<‘adcr 
Ltf the difference in the character of the eas<‘s, a»ul j^artieularly remarks, 
that auscultation allows us to recognis(‘. pneumonia marh earlier 
than we *caii do it by the ol>servatiou of syn^itouis ; and, seamdhj, the.t 
according to all appearances, many eases of simple ;#leurisy, or of plt;un)- 
pneumonia wdth jjreJominaiiec of jdeiirisy, are necessarily eomjudsed under 
the nainuof peri[>iieumonia,’' in tlie aecmmts of tlie practice of his imme- 
diate predeeessors.J Thi.s jiassagc is of very great imiKirtanee in refermee 
to the history of juieumonia. !Not only is it most creditable to liie eandonr 
of Jjaenuee, by wliom it is juit forward as an exjdanatiou of his o\fli ap- 
parent success in treatment, but it is, in reality, one ot the lie.^t state- 
ments in any author of the nature ot the dillercnco, iii certain ea.scs, 
between pneumonia before jdiysieal diagnosis, and pnoumontn since that 
period. It may, therefore, litly form the stiAaiiig-jioint of a few' more 
detailed remarks uj>ou this subject. 

* Celsus, 1. 4, c. 7, “ rius pcriculi (luum dolorijs habvt.” See also Aretjeu.-?, 1. -J, c. 1, De 
causis a(?utornm niorbonim. 

t Traite de la rtieuuioiiio. Turis, 1S41, p. 434. 

t Auscultation 2iid edit., vol. i. p. 504. 
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A tiiodorn pliysioiaii, in all respects wcll-iiifonncd and skilful, will form 
liis (liogitDsis, aiul (leteriuine his treiitincnt, in a case of pncuH^ionia, chielly 
from some comhiuation of the following phenomena— v^., fever, local 
j>ain, dy.s])cj)sia, characteristie oxpootoration, cough, crepitating rale, altered 
]>ercussion-soiind, bronchial respiration, bronchophony, //iih perhaps the 
aid of some other less constant ajtcrations of function, or of the physical 
signs, in peculiar 4Uid doiihtfiil cases.. He knows, however, that several of 
these phonofiicna may he absent in any partienlar ease, and that one or 
two of them may ho (>xpeeted to he absent in a hirgp i)n)j)ortion of cases, 
lie will, therefore, ifjt rea<lily he induced to resign any of his means of 
CNi>lorati()ii, and least all the general or rational symptoms, which he 
will alway s regard as giving the chief indicfitions for treatment, even where 
iho diagnosis cannot lx; stxtiirely resleul upon them. Such would, I think, 
be tlie verdict of most sound and experieiieed ])hysiehnis, as to the com- 
poting value of rational’ symptoms and physical signs, was evidently 
by thos(‘ jirineijiles that . La en nee: was imiformly guidixl, as every l>age of 
his great work proves. No junc has asserted those princijdes with more 
clearness and strength of conviction than Dr. »Stokes. ‘‘In the cases wc 
are every day called to treat,” says lie, “ the yaliu; of physical signs must 
he tested by the history*aiul symptiji^ius, and tho‘«o in^ their turn must he 
eorrect(‘d by iho jdiysieal signs, Whoiwm* neglects either source of infor- 
mation* will fall into the. most fatal errors. Winiilar statements arc to he 
f'mml in all the most trustworthy authorities. At the same'*' time, it is 
oniii' (‘vi<l<‘nt that the invmition of ])hy>iea4 diagnosis has a tendency to 
diminish the (tppftrcnl value of symptofns, noUhy eivcym.'eril)ing the lield 
of tlieir iijiplieation in diagnosis, ]>at by extending the lield of diagnosis 
taken as a whole. Tt is also uiKjucstionahly triK', that ail undue estimate 
of the relative importaiici; of ]ihysieal sio’iis has caused, in i>ouie miuds, a 
neglect of the iliaguostic value of symptoms; which is the more to ho 
regretted, as it [s so far removed from tlie spirit of Laennee himself, and 
tin- best of his sueoessors.. 

is natural 4o look to France for the lirst fruits of the new system; 
and I have alroaily indieated*tliat Laennee himself was the first to ])(»int 
ont that ‘‘ jnieumonia” had, to some extent, changed its nosologii;^! 
eluiracter and its relations to medical jmietiec*, under the aceossioiis to the 
means of diagnosis. .1 aiii the more anxious to direct aitentiofi to tliis 
poiui, heeause AI. Louis has exlractod iVom the words of Ijacimee above 
noticed, a meaning which it aj)j>ears to me they cannot jusily he made to 
hear; and heeause tlie commentary of Louis on the text- of Laennee places 
in an instnielive point of view the characters of pneumonia, as the dis- 
(‘a.sc was regarded by these two eelehraled and excellent jihysicians. Jii 
his^ ‘^loelierehes sur les Ihl’ets de la iSaignoe,” Louis refers to the jiassage 
of L*aennce above (juoted, and remarks nixm it as proving, “ that in a 
eertuin number of cases Laeuuce trusted to auscultation exclusively to 
indicate to Mm the existence of pneuiViOma; that crqiitation, indcjicndeiitly 
of every other local symptffin, aj)pearod to him to he sufficient for a scxaire 
diagnosis of this alVeetion : so that he must have admitted cases of pneumonia 
unu.Migimlividuals who offered only crepitation, without rustyand semi-trans- 
parentsputa; without any alteration of the respiratory murmur; without any 
* Diseases of the Chest, part i. p. 40. 
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decree of dulncss of the ohost on percussion, at any point.’** F])oii the al>ove 
estimate ot Lltennoc’s method of diai;iiosia,]VL Louis attril)utes to him a want 
of siiflieient caution In admitting ca.scsof pneumonia, ami maintains tijat ho 
must have frecpicntly mistaken the crepitating r.ihi of bronchitis of the 
smaller tubes, foi tlijlt of ])nounioniii. Without entering at pre.stmt^into’ 
the question whether this mistake was probable, or whether it would, as 
M. Louis supposes, ^aeeount for the comparatively high apparent '81100088 of 
Laenneo’s practiee, I think it may be safely said that m/thin^' in the pas- 
sage (piotc^l b*y Louis, nor in any other portion of Laeimec's w'(n’k, goes 
to bear out the idea that he habitually a.sMim(‘d the i^isteuee of eliineally 
important pneumonia, from an ()bservath)ii of »/lisenltiitory j)ucimK>nia 
only.\ His assertion is shindy, that auscultation allows of a more (urJy 
recognition (d* j>n(*uinonia ; in otheiJ* W'ords, that a cnqntating rfilc in the 
.lung, adde<l to symptoms as yet not jirceisely eharacteristie, wdll enable an 
observer to preflieate the di.seasjc W'ith ecrlainty. is the only e.xjda- 

nation of Tiaennee’s meaning which his words requin* ; it is like^^ i^e tlie 
ojdy imaning c<msi.stent willi the re^t of his published opinions, which 
ahvays deseiibe the synn)to]us, ami ]^arti(*iilarly the. fever, as going along 
wo’th simjde uncomplicated jmeumoniay/Yon the hefntaiitif.X 

The al)ove ol)seyvatiojJs seem sujlieicnt to sI^onv that M. Lonis has 
iiuidverteutly misrej)resentod tin* principles of diagnt sis adviatated by 
Jjaeniiec, Nevertheless, it seem.s that in nLition to the im]>orlaut (pie^tion 
of eiirabilify, there waxs an im[>or(aut dilVerenee lM‘t\veen the ‘'pneumonia” 
of Laeiiuee and that of L<niis. Under a. similar Irealment (!)y tartar- 
on jet ic in Jarge do^e.s), tic* latter lost three jjalients out of twenty, who 
were* in good Jiealth at tluj tiim* of the attack, w hile Laeimee treated 
sixty-tw’o j)atients with only six deaths, all of whieli fatal eases were in 
vrry iniFa,V'(*u'.«iI)lo, and sonic iu^ desj>erate l iremnstam'.'.s at lla‘ tiiho of 

admi.s.sion. Tt is thi.s dlserepancy wliieh M. l.oiiis seeks to explain. I 
think it may probably (so far as it h'as not neeidentul) be explained as 
fulhnvs : — eases of Loui.'i WTre, in two points (»f view, stkel eases. 
Tiiey WYire, or appear to have been, a favouvalile select! (>ii#i'or troalme:%t, iii 
resjieet that the individuals were all in goodliealth at the ti^ne of sei/Aire, 
ifnd that all the eases springing out of j.'ulmoiiaiy caiarrh were earefiilly 
exeliided.'^ On the other hand, they w'cre all, wlfhont excepthm^ eases of a 
serious eliaracdcr, considered w'itli resjieet to tjie jmeumouia itself ; inas- 
much a.s M, Jiouis, not content with a few’ eomlitiews in lixing thc^eha- 
raetor of tlie disease, seem.s to have demaml(Ml, as absolutely imlispeii.sablo 
points in bis diagniosis, fever, pain, ru.sty expectoration, e.rtrpitant rale, 
broncliial respiration, and more or le.ss dull [lereu.ssioii— in othei* words, the 

* Louis, lUrliorciKS .--ur hi .sjiij'iuV, p. do, 

t Tliis remark a]»p)ies only to tlu; secoml rililiun; in tlie Laennec .•^ieni.-«. a.s he 

txpeeliMl, le.ss alive to the risk oreni»r in jiraelin? IVoni a purely pliyMeuI <li:ii»m»^i.s. Se»? !Xus- 
cull. Mcdhito, Jst edit., vol. i. j>. 170, pin. *Jo:>. 

t “ Lu piieuinonie, dia sou ih fmfj cst :ic(^oinj)a;niee tVnno lleviv ai^oie; il i‘st tris-ran^ trrillc 
9mfnqm‘ on miow‘ (/u\'lfo sini jfvu. ci'la irarrive ;iUi-re ipie ilan." li*s pne#(iioTiie.s parrh'Ues 

tnVpcu otemlues.'’— Jwi' .V/L vol. i. j>. l-jiJ, ill the -Jmj uliiiim, whieh coiiijiare with the 

passage quoted above. 

§ In his lir.st .series, eoinpose(l,aft»T this exclusion. of eases ol* pure simple pneimionia, the 
cases exehnieil were L> in iminher. ;\.s regards this exehi.sion, I.uiiis says, “J’al crii dm’oir 
ecarter ces faits do niou analyse, pour que tout fiU eoniparahlo. Aueun autre fait n'eii a <*U? 
ecarti'*; di* manit%-e qiie j’ai reellenieiit tail urn* enuineraiion eompli'te, ou ranulysc dc tons les 
fails de meiiic espece que j’ai reciieillt*s.” — JMu/rhtS sue In p. i) (note). 
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]>r(>uf of a pneumonia not merely l)egnii, but continued to a dangerous 
rxt<‘nt.^ ^ Tt seems higldy i)rol>al)le that Lacnncc, on the otfler hand, not 
l»e!n;r, like M. Louis, engaged in a strict comparative numerical analysis 
of facts of tlie same species,” and not in fact proposing * {o himself any 
rigovoiis analysis at all, gave all the cases which liad sVitis<edA/^# (nm mind 
of the existence of jmouinonia, e»vcn at the earliest stage. Among these 
may doiibtlttss be reckoned some cases of very slight pneumonia, and 
sonic, as .M.Tjoiiis suggests, of “catarrhal pneumonia;” on the other hand, 
Ltuamec uudoiibtedly included some which were not in good health at the 
time of seizure, as ids list of <h‘taWc4l fatal cases shows. Both Laeniiec 
an I Tiouis have yr<)l)arf/ extluded the “ jieripuoumouie des agouisaus,” 
and the “ pucuiuouia” o(x*urriiig as a mere comjdication of other severe 
acute diseases, with siu^h sym|>toius as- to be of secondary importance. On 
the whole, the estimate of the disease by these two groat physicians docs 
not appear to have diifeVed in atiy materpd point; nor there, 1 think, 
any ground for supposing that either of them allowed his judgment to he 
swayed cumsiderably by the jstudy of phyideal signs, to the exclusion of 
symptoms. M. Louis’s exa<^tncss of metliod and eonseientiousnoss of . cha- 
racter place his faets heyund all shadow of suspicion in this resjieet, when 
viewed by the light (jf^us own w(«*ds. Laenneo, sneaking ctJiifessedly 
with less severe exactness, may sometimes have too lightly a<lmitted some 
I)sendo“pncunionie cases, on grounds to winch 1. shall presently refer. But 
Ills object was simply to show that, in using tln^ troiitment by titHar-emVtic 
for a series of years, he< had lost very few ‘eases abstthiUh/ (not compara- 
tively, as the elements for a comparison did not)*thcii exist), in a-^ large Held 
for ohscrvatlon ; ami Ins method of showing this was eminently *ton- 
scientjoiis; lie gives tlic whole of his cases, according to Ins own unbiassed 
jiulginent, and likewise*tho whole of his (Jeaths, oven when Mi(\se were the 
result of eom])Iieations, or of pmaimoiiia itself a complication of other dis- 
eases, or of jmemnonia treated in ejdremis. Further, he expressly warns 
(lie reader that his results. arc not fairly to be cmnpared with those of his 
predecessors, amkthat, if so compared, they give the statliomtijic pneumonia 
an apparent advaiitagt?, whielfis not an advantage in fact. 

I have next to inquire, wliet her the neglect of rational symptoms an*l 
exclusive attention to pliysical signs which M. Louis attributes to Laeiincc, 
have, to any considerable e*:te]it, interfered witli the coiictq)tions of other 
physieiau.s of eminetm*, or biassed the judgment of the medical jmblic, 
with respect to pueumoiiia. That M. Louis was aware of the ihinger of a 
fallacy from this cause, may he presumed from his having alle^wed the 
suspicion of error to arise in liis mind with respect to Lacnncc’s eases; for, it 
is ill no spirit of detraction, but of geiiuiiio scientific caution, tlmifhe states 
his coITvictions on this subject. Further, M. Louis was one of the earliest 
observers who described accurately in the adult, and in tlie course of fever, 
the peculiar affections of the Inng which simulate pneumonia in that dis- 
ease, without^iroducing any of its characteristic symptoms; and, although 
he eviileiitly considered tho.'^ affections a peculiar kiinl of pneumonia, the 
sequel of slight pulmonary catarrh in enfeebled subjects, there can be little 
doubt that he learned from tliese cases 4hc danger of admitting crepitation, 
and even dull percussion, to a level with rational symptoms in pointing 
* Uccherches, &c.; compare pp. 10 and 34. 
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diagnosis or indictiting treatment. From an examination of his own 
cases, it appe^xrs tliat his treatment was never modi tied by the ob^servation 
of these phenomena; and in describing them he gives the following im- 
}>ortant warning: — It is very important to know these results of auscul- 
tation, so as td iwoid the grave erntrs into Avliicli I have seen a pIiys«oiai> 
full, wlio had litlle practice in ausiniltation, but was in other respects very 
skilful. Whenever he met with the riilc of which I spesk, in the course of 
a typhoid affectiim, even of slight intensity, ho su{>pf>sed,* notwithstanding 
the trivial eharaeter of tlie (lys])n«ea, that lie hatl to do witli an inti'use 
piilmonarjr catarrh, and ]>reserilH‘d blc^slings, These tih- 

sevvations of ]\I. Louis show very clearly the soiij/.\^of his criticisms on 
Lacimcc’s supposed error, and demonstrate tliat*they Were no nn'iins 
founded on an hypothesis hxveuted explain a diilieuity, but on a falla<-y 
actually observed in practice. 

M. Audral w%s the first author of ri'pute who,.'^fter the ])ublication of 
Titieuiu'c’s great work, hud so*mueh stress on tlie jihysie.il signs as to 
maintain tlie existence, of ])ncunionia, di'mitiufiitif trciUitu^id, in the 

entire ahstmee of its cliaraoreristic symj>tt)ni i We lia\\^ Sf‘i*n that Jjaimnei; 
himself did not <Io so; and tliis is made still more plain i)y a consideration 
of his article on svmj)t(uaalic and latent pneum^uiia, and hy sonu^ of his 
criticisms on the cases and infcrene(‘S of Amhal. in the second ciiition of 
the ‘ Auseidtatioii AI.e<liatc/‘|, These eriticisois show a <list>«)sition on tiie 
part of J«\enuee t<x vindieaU^ to the nt.nu)st the a|)[»lication id' the stidho- 
soope to the diagnosis oj’ piV-‘Uinonia; hut at tlio s«ime time demonstrate 
his })iM-tegt freedom from tjiat lo\^^ of paradoxical and startling assertion, 
Nvliidi has unfortunately, in tlio writings of many advocates of pliysical 
diagnosis, forniod tlie apology of the sceptic, and tlie lame of the art. lie 
niaintiiins stj-ungly, juirluips too strongly, that pneumonia of clinical im- 
portaneii is always recognisabli^. by jihysieal signs, but guards with great 
care against the cimclusiou that pneumonia ri'cognisable hy physical 
signs is always of clinical iinportanei'. W hen speaking of one I'orm of 
wliat he hidieved to he latent ]mcumonia, or jnieumonia without symjitoms 
(that whieli occurs in the living), he .speaks 4)f tlie diagnosii as having only 
*been made “ [lour cxei ecr Ics eleves.”^ I may here notice that M. 
Chomel's doctrine is more cons*'rvattre (so to sjieak) than that of Laenuec, 
or indeed that of any other, modern French author, in regard to tlie luv 
cessity of symptoms, as supplementary to ])hy si callsigns in the diagnosis 
of pneumonia, lie sa} s that tlie crepitating irde is sometimes wTmting 
whore ^ivident ppeuinouia exists, ami sometimes present over a certain 
extent of the chest in cases wliere the absence of symptoms eom])clIed 

* Louis, Fii;vre Typljoido, raris, 1 84 1. Coinpuro llie oliaptrr, * 1H‘S rournoiis/ in tin* iirst 
volumo, with that oF “ Ixo la Kospirafion,” in Iho se<'oini; ivh.T aLo to tin* fa>e.s nui%.!ii in the 
’ latter. The first lUition ol' this work »»f l.ouL'; wa.! pubiisheii in ls-!». , • 

t t>p. olt., 1st eilii., voi. ii. p. ‘is;}-!. The ahovi* remarks rclVr more particularly to fho Ury 
sonorou.s rule, u hieli was usually present out ofproporlion lo the sy luptoins. liui the c()i‘\i>kiuc 
of crcpilation with this rah^ is niiMitioniMt iiiinuM hardy ahcrwarils as o^•cuIT^l^^ in a j'ootl iriuiiy 
cases \nn namn ijrand uvuiUn), witliout symploius; and in p. the saiiu: lhin;j: is slated with 
respect to six of the cases that n?covered, in one of whi?h, a youn;; girl, who was very much 
Ciifeohled, the crepituiioii w^as eNtciidcd, and la.stctl for a iiumth, aloii^ with dull percussion at 
the correspoiuiiiifr point. Hut in tlii.s case, in the others, the expectoration liad no cliarac- 
tcristic ajipearance." * 

• X Op. cit., sect. ii. ch, C, art. 2 and vol. i. pp. 425, 478, vt atq. 

Op. cit., vol. i. p. 450. 
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liiin to roiV»unoo tho idea of pnouinonia. “1 will ado/' says lie, ^^tliafc 
■vi.^eid aiifl .saii;»uiiK)lent sputa, without e repit atiu^M ale, are,' according to 
my rxjHTioiice, a much more certain sign of inHaininatiou of tlie lungs than 
crepitation unaccompanied hy this kind of sputa/’ — a •statcnnait with 
wliich I can most heartily concur, as well as with* a ^practical caution 
which he gives cWwhero, regarding examination of the liack of the clie^it 
in the pneumonia (d* dchility, “where the least movement may bring on 
mortal faintness,”* and where “ an honest physician will rather remain in 
an ^uncertainty which has no had result, than compromise the last breath 
of life by a curiosity which, to say Jhc least, is not well-timed.’ 

AVehave seen that'ir4V^‘^‘ stethoscopie examination became general, the 
name of pneumonia was applied almost exclusively to a class of cases 
having well-marked sym])toms, and fatal elfiofly in proportion to the 
intensity of the external [dicnomena. We have lik(‘wise seen that the use 
of physical diagnosis, 4ind particularly the importance <.ttacherl to the 
erepitiiting rale by Laemiec himself, hronght into view for the first time 
a new series of cases, in ‘which the symptoms were no longer diagnostic 
phenomena., and in •the discovery of which the stethoscope alone was to 
he trnstiid. This form of pneumonia was called by Jjaeunee latent and 
KVlIlptoiniltic.t “Jt is ^?JOStly/’ he «ays, “when piieuuKiiiia Is compli- 
cated with another disease that it may easily escape the attention of tho 
physician,” Fre((uently such alfections W(*rc “ rather agonies than dis- 
jiu^iinun.nnniie <l('8 f(i/<htiS(tii,% iiH Laennec termed thoua Others 
were the eonse([ueiice of eatarrli ; a eonscipugiee rare indeed in proj>ortioii 
to tlie IV(‘<|uency of this latter disorder, ^>ut not,iinfrecpiciit In tips variety 
long known as Hnffocatire adarrh. Phthisis, eruptive and eoiitiiiued fevers, 
intermittent fevers, wen* liki^wisc look<‘d n])oii hy liaennee as frcipient 
sources of pneumonia, >vhieli was truly stioondary and syinj)t(,‘puttic, being 
masked in most ca.ses by the ])rimary disease. Such afleetions were oc- 
casionally, in young and robn4 subjects, aceompanied by a notable 
increase of fever; but in old and cxhau.stcjd persons, iu whom they 
conim^only occurred, these “latent” pulmonary iiiflainmatimis were, on the 
contrary, eoinchhmt with sudde^i ])rostration, loss of consciousness, typhoid 
symptoms, and the coinmenccunent of the agony. In the intermittent 
fevers, owing to the flight mortality of these aft'eetions, their palhological 
anatomy was little known to Laennec. J 

In discussing the subject of collapse of the lung iu the papers formerly 
referrfid to, 1 have adduced a large amount of evidence, showing, in detail, 
that the name of piieimioiiia, under which all these atigetioiis haye been 
ecMifounded up to a eom])aratively recc.nt period, is singularly inapplicable, 
even in morbid anatomy, to a large immbcr of tliem. The condensation 
of the pulmoiuwy texture, and obstruction or temporary obliteration of 
tho air-cells, which is common to them all as a physical phenomenon, has 
now been satisfactorily proved to bc,§ in most of these cases, a mere me- 

* Dictionuaiivi de Mwieciiic. Art. Fneamonio, \^1. xvii. pp. ‘J3l, 232. Varis, 1827. 

1 Jwrti'unec, op. cit., vol. i. p. 47s, H mj. 
t Opf fit., vol. i. p. 4.SJ , fi mj. 

5 Sec the paper ixiforrod to in the bo;?iniiin" ofthis article, in this Review for April ; also my 
separate mono}?raph, * On the* patholofacal Anatomy of Bronchitis, &c.’ ; Kdin. isr.O ; and an 
excellent sketch of one largo departiiieiit of tlie subject in Dr. AVest’s * Lectures on the Diseases 
of Infancy ami Childhood,’ lect. xiii. and xiv.; from which sources the entire history of this 
complicated subject, so far as known to me, may be gatliercd. 
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clianical cliaiige, sonictiiuos connected with a certain decree of catarrh or 
broncliitiH, hii!l even more cinnmonly the result of deficient evaciyition of 
the normal or habitual bronchial secretion in enfeebled individuals. This 
altered view of the patliolo/^^y of these afleetions clearly explains the latency 
of the so-callccf mieumonia; its connexion with typhoid, adynainie, •and* 
cajnrrlial coinlitions, and its familiar presence on (lie death-bed ; while at 
the same time it shows what a fearful amoimt of liavoc must have fol- 
lowe<l the application of antiphlogistic methods to a disease emphatically, 
in most cases, one of^ debility, ^Ylu^n physical diagnosis too oxelusiwiy 
])iirsued, afid erroneous pathology uutjuspectingly followed, combined to 
mislead the physician, it is not an agreeable task .VO^dwell on the serious 
errors of honest and able i)ractiti oners ; but having takefi a certain degree, 
of trouble to point out and jshoals which hav e often caused me 

.much anxiety, i think I should scarcely he juslitiinl iu leaving them 
without a few bmeou-lights for the laniefit of futu^ navigators. 1 shall, 
therefore, give a few examjdes tf some iniseoneeptions, which app(‘ar to 
me to have been most destructive in tbeir temlenrv, and vvhieb, from the 
gr(.‘at and deserved n‘})utation <»f tlui writings in whiHi they oeenr, have 
be(‘n most widely inlhnaitial in dilliisiiig errors of theory and ])raciice. 
It is satisfactory to rcfiect that they must have Wvn often neutralized by 
tlic jtructicill tiiet and sagacity of individual praclitii>n« rs, and hy ibo 
cautious aud considerate spirit whieli eonnnonly prevails in the pracliee 
of mediciiri at the in*escnt day. 

I have already iti(iieatcd,M. .iVndral as having Fallen under the crit icism 
of Laenney, on account of ^onie oif his stattmients on the subje<dM‘f juuai- 
nloJiki. Indeeil, it Vs not improbable that .La,<*nnce himself had been led 
into similar errors, but bad sjmutaneously rectified them, with that in- 
stinctive sclf: 4 !ontrol wliieli is conspicuous throughout bis writings, and 
whieb constitutes oi\e of the ehiciN.‘b*mcuts vd* his greatness. A comj»aris(;u 
of tlie first and secomi editions of his work, as aln‘ady indicated, woulil 
show that a certain niimiier of statements, searoely eoutaining positive 
errors of ubservation, l)ut liable to incorrect interpretation, weni severely 
repressed in the latter. The observations, Jiovvever, of ^l.»Andrid, show 
that while on the one side he j)erha[)s fell into the error attributed to him 
by Laennec, of detracting from the value of jibvsieal sigus as a means of 
diagno.sis iu ecrlaiii forms of })leuro-piieumonia, he was far more charge- 
able witli the opposite error of relying up(ni them^ iu cases where they 
appeared to present distinct iiulieutit)ns, to an extent w'hicli Lacnnec 
would n( 4 t have dope. This will appear from the jaa-usal of ihe, ebapter 
oil ‘‘ pleuro-pneumouia, with absence of oinj or several of its ebaractt*ristie 
symi»toms.”’^’ The forty-third observation is one of so calbnl calanlial 
])neiimonIa. From the aliseiicc of eliaracterislic cx[)ectoratioii, the fimfcct 
inteirrity of the pleura, and the state of the hronelii as found in dissccVif)n, 
there is the strongest reason to refer this case to the category of simple 
bronchitis, with pulmonary lohidftr ami diifuscd collu|)se. ^t was, how- 
ever, distinctly an iaflammatory tillection, aml^was, th(*rt;fore, treatctl cor- 
r(.ctly in priuciide. It is to be observed that the blood drawn was hiiifcd, 
and tlie patient died aspliyxiated, thereby attesting the ‘real violence of the 
disease. In the forty-lltth case, which was not fatal, there was catarrhal 

* CUui<luc* M^Ucrtlc, Grd wUt., vol, iii. p. oO'G, eC scq. 
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. « 
expectoration, cough of three weeks’ standing, slight (jyspnam and fever 
(no pain nuaitioned), the ordinary symptoms of the niildii^st bronchitis. 
^I’he foeble liabit of tliis patient, and tlic slight chartictcr of the symptoms, 
ajtp<*fu t (l to the physician to eon t rad ndi cate active trcutim^nt, while a c?*c- 
rOJ.e %kb tkfi Lft sUle^ tvifh sit.ppressiott of thn, n^npv) atonj imtrniur^ 
ititd slhjhtly imjtaWed i^ercasffion, seemed, on tiio eontrjij y, to demaml it. 
<.)i)sei*ve the com])romise of opposing principles ! Fifteen leeches were ap- 
jdied to the left side ; and next <lay it \\as covered by a Incf/e blister^ 
which waN caused to snjfpnrnle. A little broth was the only nourishment 
ullow<‘d.’ Tliore can be little doi^>t that this was a case of the Hlmi)lest 
and slighti-st form (todiU'onehitie collapse in an enfoehled j)atieiit, and re- 
quiring exi^ectormits, dr, at most, an emetic or two, for its cure. But M. 
Andral claims great cretlit for the stethuscoj>6;‘ which revealed in this in- 
stanee a pncuniouia that would otherwise have beou certainly ovorlook(al 
{•ffi/odlib/enieot mecoi/n^fte). “ Sucii ii iiiistakc would chave no serious 
coiise<pience,” he says, “if it did n<»t fre<j\iently cause the employment of 
proper ihenipentie 'Otean’s to he neglected.” It will scarcely l)e contended 
b}' any one that the adthtional rdinemeiits in physical diagnosis, or the 
gr(^ator dilVusion of its principles since the time of this ca-ie, have precluded 
the possibility or even probability of a similar (‘mphrynient of therapeutic 
means in tlie present day. But in the sixty-tirst ob.aia'vation,* we see the 
jaineiple of an c.xclusivcly ])liysieal diagnosis carried to its height. Jn a 
case of chronic diarrluea, with debility and oinaeialion, itroateii- by 
astringents mid tonics with good eilcet for a^moivth, the jauient was carried 
olV by a removed febrile attack, follov^al, in few hours, by a cadaveric 
expression of countenance. The complete a].»sciice"of local synq^tmo.s 
left the cause of the rehl])SC obscure. Tiicre was no cough or dyspmcji; 
but slightly impaired p.ercussion and crepitaut rale on the right side again 
suhieelt?<I the patient to “ proper thera])t*utic means” — viz., twenty leeelu'S 
on the right side of the thorax, two hlistcrs on the thighs, and, two days 
alter, w en the iiatieiit, having bccouie progressively worse, was moribund, 
a bl[st(T to the J’ight side, i’rom the short account of the dissection, it 
seems impossyde to say wluAther there was any iullamniatorv element in 
this case at all - but in the ojdjiiou of M. Andral, there is “uodouh.t 
that the pneumonia was the cause of the relapse aiid of the deatii.”'h Jb 
is scarcAdy ])ossible to share in AI. Aiulrars security of feeling in this 
point, at least to sucl^au extent as to approve <d‘ the treatment. 

The great and brilliant reputation of M. Blurry, as a follower in the 
fooistcjis of Laennec, invites an examination of his opinions on tliis sub- 
ject, more especially as the profession owes to him a most acute and 
searching investigation into the iiatnro of the hy puslidie condensations of 
the li^ig, which include, for the most part, the cases of Laeimec’s peri- 
pneumoiiie des agonisans.” In his first researches into this atlcction, espe- 
cially as it tiecurred in the Balpetriere, M. Biorry was struck with its 
extreme Ire^tucney, both as a cause of c^cath, and as a curable atlcction, 
acconq)anying almost all ^ the diseases of old men, and disappearing 
during the convalescence. These researches satisfied him that this eon- 
densation or “ pneumonia” was a peculiar <liseasc, not developed (as bad 
been supposed by some) after deatli, but distinctly to be tracetl, as indeed 

'I 

* Loc. cit., p. 405. t. Loc. cit-, p. 457. 
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Lacnncc hud^ slio\vn, by auscultation and percussion practised on the 
living patient. Since the iTitroductimi of hi» novel nomenclature of dis- 
ease, M. biorry has resigned the name of pneumonia as a]>plied to this 
condition, ami ^ how regards it as a congestion (engoiienieiit) of tlic de- 
pending portioi^bY>f the lung, wliich has agreat tendency, in kSoiuc efises,' 
to* pass into inflammation, but is not necivs.sarily, or per SfX inflammatory.* 
Ilis remarks on tlie allection are, in many respects, striking and true; 
the latent character of the symptoms is a<lmitt(Ml, as fu Laemiee’s ob- 
servations; the influence of catarrh on its production is also distincfly 
stated. The stotlioscope is said to bo an unfaithfj;! guide as respects 
rales, but the absence or at least dimiufttion of tl^/resj^iration is said to 
be a valuable sign ; and pej^aission, by iudieating dljninislje<l clearness of 
tone, completes the diagnosis. Fm^. in thti^rcatment, the ]»hantom of 
-congestion is scarcely less exacting a fiend rhai^ that of inflammation, 
ami we hear, wifli horror, that^although tliore \> iio indication for h'cal 
bleeding, there bt‘ii\g vm /rxW /r/vVf/Yom, ‘‘the l»lood which congests the 
organ, and by its own proper weight ticcuimdates in its lower portions, 
viMnst he inaoved;^' and accordingly (jri tend hh'vfUmj inoji he more or less 
freqiicobtip rqHutfed, tuxordhuj to the effects which it prodtors. . , . Moi*e- 
over, when (by exajnination of the. pulse, heart, I'fe.) we arc assured that 
the circulation is langiiishijig, this fact is 9io reasvo Jor orniUhoj to rcfimre 
hlooii; for the more conshhTahle the column of liquid to laj moved, the 
more motile power is re^piived.^'t -The organs of circulation are tli(‘ro- 
forc to ))e sti(nulate<l by fonia^ and wine, while at the same lime blood is 
detracted for the relief of •this supposed congestion. The results of this 
trulj' lieroie doctrine cannot bo bettor cxhibiti^d than by an extract from 
the iiienioir of MM. IJourmann ami Deeiiainbn*, uj>on tluj pm'umonia of 
ol<l men, wl?ich they observed^ in common wkh M. Plorry, at the 
yalpetriiii’e. 

‘‘ W.iioscetion is indicated at the commem-oment of latent pmaimonia, 
wln.m a [Missive eongostion has been the starting-i»oint. 1'he <;vaeuatioii 
of blood in tliese eases has a treble eiVeot : to ivmc»ve a }*iu*t of its imperial 
from this congestion, to combat the (ti>ns?cutive inllainination, and to 
riiminish directly the usphyxial condition. U njortanoifij/^ these im!i- 
catious, (rlear and rational us they are, cannot always he carried out f tlu? 
state of debiiity being the obstacle, on wliich crouml the authors reconi* 
mend the plan of stimulation ami bleeding, mentiiticd above as tl;at of 
M. Fiorry, togetlieiwith large sinapisms freely applied. Tlie r(‘sult must 
be glvert in the wwrds of tlie authors : — We have seen patients in whom 
the pulse wuis such as to re<juiro bleeding (le poiils invitait a la saiguee) 
cease to ex})ectoratc inimediatelj/ after it had been practised, and die in 
less than twdve orjiftcen hoars ''li A more graj)hic pidure of a desttuetive 
practice was probably never given to the world ; for the reader will ob'serve 
that the retention of the expectoration is the direct eonseqaeaee o{ debility, 
and the equally direct pafkolotjiccd aiase of tlie “ latent i^^ieumouia,*’ or 
collapse of the lung, which is here in questiont§ 

* See I lie chapter on rmumon^'inU* hiamUitinw ; I’iorry, I’athuloj^ie idlrique, vol. iii. p. ‘101. 

t Loc. citj^ Pl>. 42-J, 

t Archive.^ (Ji*iieralej« de Medccine, serie, tom. xii, p. 100. 

§ To what extent this cri-oiu*oiis jiracticc may have hern followed out at tlie Salpelriero, it 
is only possible to guess from the following data. Jlourmaim and Dechambre n peutedly 
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Tlic statistical returns of the Sal])Otricrc furnish, as las hoen shown in 
an al>lc ji'aper hy M. Vallcix, abundant proof of tlie frc(|uen{:-y of this so- 
oalJcd “ pnounioiiia” in the iiLjed ; and a comparison of the changes in 
th<?ftc returns, over a scries of tyears, taken in connexion with the patho- 
looic'al views known to be ])^ovalent during tlie same / )^riods, shows re- 
markably tlio rf^volutions of nu'dical opinion in resj)oet to |>ueunion:a. 
Thus in 1810, when Laennec’s work was first published, the adynamic 
and ataxic fevers of Piiiel still held their grotind, to some extent, in the 
nosology; gastro-enteritis had only l>ogun to take its ])lace among the fatal 
diseases of tlie aged^and jmlmonary catarvli caused a consideral)le number 
of deaths; pneumonft^ on the coititrary, presented few deaths, averaging 
in this and the two suceeeding years seventy-^ wo p(‘r annum. With the 
rise of llroussais on the oin. han<b and the collateral increase in the 
knowledge of ])hysieal^fhv.^dosis on the other (from 1,821 to 1821)), piieu-. 
inonia, oma'plialitis, and’ gastro-enteritis immopolized the*iield of nosology, 
and the ancient r(?ign of idiojiathic fevers was, to a great extent, over- 
thrown. A still later perlo<l supersedcil gastro-enteritis by t} phoid fever, 
and entirely snpjdaiited the adynamic fevers of Pinel by ]>ncuinonia, which, 
owing to the assiduous study of (;re]*itating rales and dull jiercussion, be- 
came em]»liaiicaily the ataite disease ^of the aged, and took to a consider- 
able <‘xtont alst) tbe place of pulmonary catarrh. Ju ])oiiit of fact, we 
fiml tlult pneumonia presented, from 182!) to 1831), more than three limes 
the annual average of deaths in 1810-21 ; while the fevers so^studioUsIy 
elassitied and described l)y Pinel, in tliis ver;. hoKi)itaI of the Salpetriere, as 
the overwlielmingly fre<picnt disease ol* the aged, disaj>i)earcd. altogether 
from the returns.'^ AVo have little doulit that if the doctrine of collapse 
of the lung shall succeed in oe<aij)yiug the attontiou of our ]^lrisiall 
brethren, we shall see pulmonary cataiTli rest(»re(l to sometlwng more like 
its ancient [losition as a. fatal disease annmg tlie aged, while pneumonia will 
be destined to another revolution ; though Avhethcr the idiopathic fevers 
so signally routed hy the C(»inbiiicd forces of Laemiec and ilroiHsais, will 
be permit ted to cellecfc their scattered forces under any new name, it would, 
jierhaps, be usMess to coiijeettire. 

As to the diseases of children, T have already remarked that the d»t- 
ferenecs of tyjie in the pneumonia” of early life have been the snbj(‘et of 
much more careful and sivcessful investigation than in the case of the 
simih^u* affeetions of u'lults. Nothing can be more precise than tlie ana- 
trnnieal deserijitions of the atelectasis, lububir pneumonia, eaniification, 
etat fmtal, ite., as it is described under <litVerent names by dilFerenl authors. 

state Unit pneuinonia was by far tiu* nK>s^t^•^nu‘!lt lata! diM'aso of tho iinnatesof that hospital, 
and that its fivqiieiioy ainoiij; lliose ultVcIi-d priiiiarily with oUiit diseases, tual recoveriii^S was 
also vc'ryj|rreat; hut that the iiiimeiisc! majority (.JTo to 'j:;) ainoii'^ those who roeovored, were 
eitliiV latent affections, or at least ]»reseute<t no .SYinphmi of acute pneumonia, but only of 
“ con^jestion.” I’lie niiiiiner in wliicli these discoveries were made is also remarkalde. Tlie 
uutiioi's remark, “ It is clear that physiral sijfiis oiil 3 ^can prevent error, and we shall Ihoreforo 
anno’unce a proiy.sition, whitdi will certainly not be contradicted by any physician who has 
practised for some time at the Salp^drien;. 1’his is, that lo prevent all dauj!:er of mistake, it is 
necessary to examine by percussion and auscultation the chest of ew'h at i L'inf 

whatever the a Ifection be .whicli lias oblij^id liim to enter the. iiitinmiry. There is scarcely a 
day in wiiitttr when there will not he found pulnioiiary conf^esTions, and even true hepati/a> 
tioua” (condensations), “ which could not have been otherwise susi»ected.”— laio. cit., p. 176, 

^ 1/rniou ^ledioale, vol. ii., Xos. 101-4-7; and Urit. and For. Med.-Uhi.. Review, April, 
184J), p. 547. 
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The sy])i])tomatol<);|y of these affections was also studied witli great care, 
oven ^fore tl^eir nature was lightly understood ; and there has been much 
less misa[)i)rehension, in a practical point of view, of the latent and 
asthenic forms ot‘ jnilmonary disease. M. Trousseau, one of the latest ex- 
positors t)f Frei^h pathology on this subjec^ has remarked that the irue* 
acptc [)ncumoni{r,Vliicli scarcely occurs at tliti (’aiiicst agt's, is beyond the 
second year so manageable a disease that* Inf treated during six mojiths 
twenty cases without a single , death; whereas, the far more frcipient ea- 
tariiad [>neumonia. was in his humls so fatal, that among tliirty eases in 
hosjiitalj nfit one survived.* I cannot^help siis]H.*cting that M. Trousseau 
has here made a somewhat arbitrary division of hisv..fes; and the patho- 
logii^al liypothcsis by which he illustrates the two tliseasf;s, Comparing the 
one to jihlcgmon, and the (Jther to en- sipely^ is by no means calculated to 
eonimmiieate clear idcas.t ’ 

* • 

In concluding this first and ntost complicated dei»artmcnt of my subject, 
I shall endeavour to collect into a few words some g(Mieral priiieiples as t(» 
tin? ])neumonic and jMiU(hf-/oieftfiLfr,uc condensations of ‘the lung. It will 
easily la*. undersUaul that th(‘.se affections have been fre([ueiitly eonfounded, 
altliough in well-marked eases, and in Miod(‘ad sul^jeet, they are sufficiently 
well marked in their distiinjtions. In ilm first [)Iaee, the connexion of the 
])seiu]o-pnoimionia, or eolla])se of the lung, with catarrh, is such as, in some 
instances, V) comiiuiniciite to it acute syinjiloins resembling those of pneu- 
monia [>ro]>er; Sf'conf/fjj, wJieiC.it is not aeeoinjuinied by special acute symp- 
toms, it otJ(‘ii occurs as a j;cc iudmy phenomenon, in tlic course of acute 
diseases; thin Ilf/, oven win re neither of these are present, the [diysieal signs 
are sueh as to deceive the incautious ohsorviT, ami to suggest the idea of a 
latt>Nt jmennii^ua; an idea uhieh will cling to the iniud of tlie practitioma’, 
and will lie suggestive of incorrect and demlly [)racti(!e, in proportion as 
he has l>(‘en aeeiistomed to rely upon the refimnneiits »)f physical diagnosis 
to the exclusion of sym[>tomatic phenomena. In fact, not only have these 
affections been confounded during life by the most able ami competent 
observ(‘rs, but anatomy itself has been misUid, and tlie scUmtifie nomeii- 
elaluro of tins science bas been overrun with an immense number of 
iis(‘less and obscure terms, cornvspouding to the ideas of those who were 
yainly endeavouring to reconcile flie simplicity of nature Avilh the jier- 
plcxing and eom])lex ])rineij)les lloating in tlu^ (tonteinporary literature of 
medicine, and involved in the general do(;trino of some of its Ablest 
teachers* ^ 

As regards the pathofof/ical nature of the pscudo-pneumonie conden- 
sations, it may be said that tluw all depend upon coHapseof the pulnionar}/ 
alr-vells, in connexion with some degree of obstruction of the hj’onehi. 
•'Jliis obstruction may bo oAviiig to an increase of the secretion frourthe 
mucous rnemlirane; or, as is fixHpicutly the ease in ohl and enfeebled per- 
sons, to an impaired excretion tlic ordinary mucus, Avhit;]! accumulates 

* Mod. (»az., vol. xlviii. p. 

t It is mnarkiibUi oiumsli, tliiit in niodcrii linu-s piicmnoiiiii should have boon regarded by 
many us jxi ulmrlj/ a diseuso of old nuo and infancy. \is-taMis speaks of it a< “ for the most 
part fatal to youtli and persons in the lh)wi.*r of life.” — />e Mitrh. Jruf CuHsitt, lib. ii. 1. Thy 
exaininatiou of /he disc* in detail, as understood hy the aneionts lUid moderns, exi>laius this 
diseropaiicy. 
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clji( % in tlie Iminclies near the root ainl central j)aiy.s of tlie lun;^. In 
tlic latter case the resulting <Iiscase is totally devoid of hw hillwi^ati>ry 
or felaiJc cliaractcr, and is found to l)e developed with an intensity pro- 
]K)rti()nate to tlic debility of ^hc patient. When, on the contrary, the 
,jn-ovehi;d secretion is inereasip and altered in chariieter, certain 4legrce 
of (idnile cxcitejnent may attend the disease, the aiuAiut of wUieh^ is 
usually proportionate to the* infiamniatory character of the aftection, and 
the amount, of active treatment re<|uired. Jii some of the acute forms of 
])iilinoiinry collapse, acute aidema, or even true pneumonic iullltration of 
the puln\(>nary tissue, may supervene, giving rise to a eumplic:iie<l tyi>e of 
disease, which is oi^^^^ursc attendc.al hy many (»f the s} inptoins of piuai- 
inonia. Such'*hjiKes arC, aecordingto my exp(Tienee, very eoinmon in con- 
nexion witli j>nrulcnt infection after operati»)V.s, and in the s(;coiidary in- 
flammation after erysipela^e eruptive fevers. 

Tlie of t.lif.,pseudo-pneirnonie condeiisation^Vi as distingiiisl ed 

from those of true ])neuinonia, are off on snnieionliy instructive, and 
ahvays ol the greatest importanee in giiiiling treatment. In many 
instances, it is true, the information derived from them is chiefly negative; 
nor Is co]la])so of the limg, like pmaimonia, to he n'gaided as a sepaiato 
lU'Soh^gical condition, li^ving a series of tolerably eonstai't j)h} hio!(‘gleal 
plienoinOlUl. Its external inunifestalions vary, boih in ehnrju-loi- Jiiul ill 
umonni:, with the conditions that give rise to It, and are, as we liave 
Keen, (d'len absent; the pulmonary collapsti being, in tlu‘se Ciisi:.s, onfy tiic 
secondary sign of a general constitutional ^(jon^lition. In other eases it 
bus the syinjitoms i»f acute bronchitis* carried to tl\e highest dc gri'e of 
intensity ; ami in these iiistanecs it is to he observed that the iy 

a far more striking syiniitom than in the true pmmmonia, especiallx when 
conshlered in relation to the amount of condensation discov^cralilo hy per- 
eussi(»n and aiisoiiltatiom The reason of this di>proportionate dy spiuea f 
shall state ill the sequel ; the fact is well known to idl cxiairieneed ]ihy- 
sicians, as an iiifportant one in the diagnosis and prognosis of pmnnnunia 
and bronchitis. 

Two other fucts in eonnoxipu Avith the symptoms deserve notice. Faht 
is rarely, to tiny considerable extent, a symptom of the pscMulo-]»neumonm 
eondiensations — if we except thedidl oppressive pain in coughing, which 
is so well-known as the character of bronchitis. On tlie other liand, I 
believe that if we se^janito'^ from the pneumonic cases those which Inive 
been' erroneously so described, very few instanci's will ri^iiiain f)f aane 
pneumonia unattended by tolerably acute tind distinefly loctilizcd jvain tit 
the commencement. This flict, no doubt, ilepcnds on tlio frequency with 
wliich tlie pleura is involved in the disetise of the lung. It is, how- 
ever, to he remembered, that acute pleurisy, with all its concomitants, 
ftome,timos occurs in bronchitis entirely free from })ncumonlc comjilication.* 
Of this I litivo seen numerous instances, so that the rule as to pain must 
not. be taken ^oo absolutely. 

The most important symjitomatic peculiarity of pnoiiinonia, as contra- 
distinguished from the pseudo-pncuinonie comlcii sat ions, is undoubtedly 
the expectoration. Tluit of pneumonia, in its ordinary acute form, is so 
well known tlii^t I do not feci myself ^lled on here ^ describe it. That 
of the pseudo-pneumonic condensations is essentially cutdrrhat, if in- 
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(If 0(1 it be present ^it all. Often, as before nicntioiiecl, expcctoratI<jn is 
absent; and i think I have even observed that exp(*ctorati()n wliieh has 
existed habitually for some time before the atta(‘k may 1)0 suppressed, 
or inaterially duhinished jin cinabtit3% on tie supervention of the synip- 
tonis. It is et^tain -tV-i/t ex[)octoration is|fre(pienllv sup[)Vss<.‘d in* the* 
course of this aneetioi^;. and MM. llgiirinanu and Oeehainbn^ have 
observed as a “ sin<;uhir fact” in “ jnieuinonia” of thea^ed, tliat the eoii^di 
and dyspnma witli wliieli tlieir patients Imd beini habitiraHy alfeeted, 0(;ca- 
fiionall\" dijjappeanMl the provahniee of tlu* si^^ais iiniieatin;^’ tins 

disease.-'* The disappearaue('. of cough and dysj)n(eiu as well as expec- 
toraticni, only occurs, according to iny obserxathni, iii the extremely 
asthonie forms (jf the atfectign, or in its latest stages. * 

The presence of Uoodj in one fonn or ^Jier, in the expect oration of 
-pnennioniff., 1 ms loi];:*' and justly be(m reganfc.^ a V(‘rv charaeteristie 
symptom. 1 bcifctVi' it to he so^ for by far the gn'ater number oi' eas(‘S of 
]>n(aimonia in whieli the eluumeleristic expectoration has not been oh.seiT(‘<I, 
imdonhtedls' fall under the suspieioii of hi'Ioiigliig t«> eat(\gorv of 
])Seiido-pneiimonia. Jhit although the most charaelerislic types of pmai- 
inonic (‘Xj)ect(jration, teiunious, semi-tVanspaient, and rusty, are little 
liahle to mislead, ti^c nua'e presence, of hlood in^thc sputum of catarrh 
dors not neer.ssanly iu<lieat(‘ that hc])jitizsiiu)n <.d* ilu‘ lung is presiait. 1 
sliiib return to this suhjeet in the S(‘(jiiel. * 

The 'ph'j^ical shpis of the ])neumonic and pseudo- pneumonic conden- 
sations hear in many resprets !<o (dose a r(.\scml)lance as i 4 > afford no sure 
and constant groiiml for a (Wstinetfon. ( ’rcy)itatiug rale is less fn'ipuaitly, 
oV rather less constant^, ])resent in the pseudo- puenmonic aiVeetions than 
in tlie eommenoomeut of true j>iieumonia; it is, jnoreover, in the former, 
fiXMjiicntly mc'.vged in the coarser and mor<^ audible catarrhal rales. l)ul- 
ncss on percussion is common to both ailcetions in like mc'asure ; exec]»t 
tliat in the stlieiiio forms of jiulmoiiary (collapse it is always slight in ])ro- 
Jjortion to tlu^ amount of the disease. In this case emphysema occii[»ics 
the entire surface of the lung, at least at its anterior a^d lat(‘ral as|i»;ets, 
and leaves only the centre and root occu[ded by eomhoisation. \Vhen. 
eoudensatioii is discovered at the root of tlic hmg, therehn'c, the symp- 
toms lieing those of a febrile disease* of ri'sjiiralion, the pn‘sene(i or 
fibsene.e of signs of emphysema is a valuable (4i-iteriou, ]>artieiilarly if fhe 
disease lias attacked a person formerly in good healtlii. The valuta ot^ this 
diagnostic peculiarity of the jiseudo-pnenmonie eomh'iisations is the 
great (‘r, ^j)eea;ise, a^> I have shown elsewhere, + and as J am widl assured liy 
the im.)st ropeaU.'.d and careful investigation, pneumonia., apart from other 
affec^tions of the lung, has no teudeiKy wJialever to determine (niiph\’seiu}i. 
Tlu^ piieiiomena of the voice and of tin; respiration are not eharaetfristit;, 
as applied to the diagm^sis of the pscndo-pneiiinonic (.unidensatioiis ; IVjhall 
rctuiM to them, however, in treating of pieurisy. 

On (tonsidering the whole of this snhji’ct, it will he .seem #that the dia- 
gnosis of the affections of whieli i have been lre;itiiig is sometimes easy, 
on other occasions of no ordinary difliculty ; and that it depends less on 
rcKiiemeuts of physical diagnosis t\iau on an accurate knowledge of the 

* Arcliivos G(‘iwr:il(*3, 2*^ 8<*rie, vol. xii. p. 30. 

t ratliological Auatoiny of Jironchitis, p. 35. 
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whole phoiionieiia of these disease's, and partieidarly tlie varieties uodor 
diffenauv'S of e«)nslitiition, and other niodifvin.ir eireuinstanees. The 
iudieafioiis of jiroynosis and treatiiient are to be drawii eliielly fi-enn the 
svTM[jt<Mns, the mode of aeeess/^and the i)r()L;ress (^f tlie alleetioii; in general 
*it nfay lie that the latent/ forms are never ]A‘ perlj^^ytade the subject 
of local (ivatinefj't, and tliat,tlu‘, general means c’-tYployed simnlil be ahvjtys 
addressed to the syin]»toma(i(; jdienoniena rather than to tiie ]»li\sieal eondl- 
iion (d' the King as* revealed by auscultation and percussion. It is also iin- 
])f>rtant to observe that the course of these ailections in relation to treatment 
is singularly contrasted : in true prcaimonia, the extension of tin? jhy.siijal 
signs is the index vtension of the disease, and increased demand for 
active treatment; in tin? pseudo- pneumonic condensations, extended <lull 
})ercussi(in is the index of div^'wlent inspiratory power and general <lel)llity 
of the system; reijiayng^^tonies, stimulants, nourishment, or olherwiso- 
bailHng art altug(*ther. Jhit on this subject also I have mofii to say hereafter. 

{ Tu hr .•nitiiniml.) 


A n r. III. 

< 

Hcdrlatinnl /h’o/i.so/. l\y JoJfN W. Tjui% M.T). ’ 

FivSV subjeets in the wleh^ range of. moilieal lit(a*atur<‘ l)a,V(^' i!iidej-gont* 
a nion^ eoni]>lete and radieal revision tlian tied, of renal <h‘oj>sy ; noi* (-an 
we seleet any otlMU* disease to show niori' forcibly that tin.* ai.‘* of Joedi- 
elm*, as well as seienee generallv, ha.s oi' lale yiMirs mad**, gri'al. atnl eoh- 
stant progiess, and liiis becai mark(‘d by great corresponding ebange. 
I >nt< whilst (‘Very adviMici* in lh(‘ s*’i(‘nees, and (‘S[)eeially « in lla' t‘xa('t, 
Ini-ins a substantial basis mi which to er(‘ct the futnn? building, it is 
the i-ev^a-sti in otir <^(»in])aiMtively uncertain art, in which enuh; the(»ries 
have oft(‘lt ht^Cli pJ’ojxmndeil for, and aeet‘pled as, we.ll-(.jst;d>lishi‘d I'aeis. 
Ihiti this is m))v less likely to )ia]»pe.n, as wtj invoke, in most inivs* 
tigations, tlu'^aid (»f the mit*rosco]K‘, eluanistry, jdiysiology, ])athologv, 
and of a mor(} I'igorous systian of statistical imjuiry. d^lic grevd add 
(‘(‘vtaln assistanee. alforded ]»y thesi' is shown in th(‘ history ofvi‘iial diMpsy. 
Thus, until I.))’, IVeight brpnglit tin* aid oi diemistry to the. (^xaminaiion 
of tl|*‘ urin**, th(‘ e(,innexion (‘xist-ing belwetm ee.vtaiu foi’in.s of di’op.sy 
witii albuminous urine and r(*na.l dis(‘as(i was not kiuiwu; aJid until later 
observers examim*d tlu^ kidneys with the mierosco})e, the eontiuiK'd pre- 
senei' of albumen in the urim‘ was sup[)osed to arise from one dis(‘as(.^ 
only, which was nanu‘d from tlu^ discovi'i'ev, llright's diseasi*. And i'vcn 
now, th(' numbtu*. forms. p(‘enliarities. and symptoms of renal diseases ajv, 
and 'will probably I’eniain, niisetth'd for years. To prt^vcait miseouc(‘p- 
tum, it may be as well to state, that this jiaper was written eliiidly with 
tin' view of kriuging befoi’e the pi'bfession thi^ results obtaiiuid by a vviy 
extianh‘(l statLstic'iil iiupiiry j'egarding the inliin'iiee exel•cis(^d by various 
circumstamu;s on the mortality of scarlatinal dropsy. It will also cmlx^dy, 
withi?) a, sh()]*t coT)ipass, an account of the pa tliology, varieties, sympkans, 
com [>lie.at ions, and treatment of the disease. 

The present article wdll be devoted to a consideration of scarlatinal 
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<lro|>sy ill its sense, iiichnling all forms of allmiiiinoiis elfu- 

Sion, \vlietli(‘i| ii tal\o jilace into oik; or more of tl\e serous cavities 
aloiK?, or involve; tlu; e(‘ilnlav tissue also : J, tlK/refore, eni ploy tin; term 
“ (Ivoj)sy” to signify tin; eflusiou^ of a iioii^iiiijjniininfory albnininons or 
filiriuo-albuiniimiis fluid into tile areolar its, sue tlu; S( roi\s cavil i(;iv or 
intoiM.tl,. \| ‘ 1 ^ • 

When the effusion ])r>mari]y involves t^ie {m;o1aT tissim, it usually flrst 
affects tht' eyelids anil iaee; sonietinK*s the hack of the Ijamls, lu* doi'suni 
of the r(;et and aidvlos; soinetiuKjs the scrotum and ]M‘uis; l)ut wherever 
it may ('.oimnenee, it m’dinarily t‘x1(‘iKls, aftia* a lougrr or shorter |)<‘riod, 
to th(‘ Avlaffe suriace of tlu’ body, and fd'ten io om‘ (‘•>nK»r<' of the st‘rous 
eavu‘ti(‘s. Wh(*n tlu; sej’ous cavities are ]u*imaril'i attaijlo’d, fliat of the 
abilomiai is most fr(‘<jm;ntl 34 >ieleel<*.d ; that of tin* imaiingi’s of l.he brain 
next; then of the jileurje; and lifSfcly of ;h(‘ jierieardium. Knniehs'"' 
’States, that in lh*ight\s disiMisi* anasarca, is tiie'^niosl. iVecjniMil. form of 
droj^sy; nt'xt ascites : ami then, hydi’othorax of l>oth sides of tlu' chest ; 
tliat of the hdl being usual ly larg(‘.st. Ib^ also statics tliat tin; oalema. of 
the lmlg^ is a. common eoiujdi(*a<ioii, and is fre(jniaitly aeeomj»anie«l bv 
hydvidbnrax. Jufusion into tlie j)eriea»;d1um was (»bser\ (;il in li out of 
t]K‘ I ()!i eases obseiTed l>y llrigbr and Me.husimi. ( )iit of iJSU fatal eas(‘S 
<.»f s<‘arlatiiiid. dro])sy wliiidi oi'eurndf in London *dni*ing the yi‘ar ISIS, 
5h*> wei’i; •returned as anasa)‘ea ; o-S as by<h‘ot borax : ami 5() as hydro- 
'fhe projiortion of males and females was as follows, during the 
last ^lalf ot^tlie }car* — • 
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L>f the cases classed together as bydr«»thorax\ two Avere of hydroperiear- 
dium oidy. 

Tin; ilr<»[>sieal fluid varies veay eot)sid(*rably, Ijeijigiriufcdi riiduM' iii i^lbu- 
n^en in that of the ple.ui’al cavilh's than of adv othia*. fflte speei tie, gravity 
va,ri»*s from I'dOo to I 01.4; Ha; saline ingredients from to 1(1*8; ami 

* l)ii‘ nrip-he^-rlJi.' NnrriCnrnukliiit iind demi liehainllip*;;’ ; iiikI nrili>li ami I'oni;^n 
jUcdioo-l’liiriirrica] la-va-w. vol. ix. ^ 

1 I Ih‘ hKiu-rials Imi- tie's t.ildr, ami fi*r urarly all clu- o(hiT>, w on; oiitaim-d l>y ii in-V-'Hiiil 
(‘xamin.ilioii dT tli.- TctuAis ol* ** raii.-^rs dI' ili atli" supplied l«i tlie ivui'irai\':i u< ml by the 
disl riot.-rei^lMrars, and ofulluM* unpiibli.slusl docum'‘nts at SoituMVct Ibuisr. I’lu' d;:al''« within 
the* hills ot‘ iiKudality ha* l/oiidwu duriiiir tlu- year 1*').^ -'> 7 ,a‘js iViuu jill eaii.-e'^. aiul 17’>ii 

from .MMrIalina. Kaeh retiTJi eomprisj's for this ami rv<'ry .>uh>rM|Ufnt yt-ar a >1:it(‘mt iij of tin* 
n;i;e, sex, «>eenpation ami r^>i<leiice, of luudi jn-r'-oii, ami also an i*miiuri'ation of tlu* il.sca.-'O. irs 
seroiidary a1h*<*tiou, ami tlu* duration ofeaeli. flu- a;fe, m‘X. aiul n -jidi’iieo mus| l»eei)rr#‘t; ami 
ilj till* case <d‘ searlatiuji tlie duration al.M>, as tlu- ra.-h is nuuarkahh* a symploui 
niihoticcd. The duration a.ml period of oiisrf oj’soiue »)f the eompJieatiou.'' an- oj)i n fo a luueh 
irreater eliama* <»f ern»r, as they esea(»e oh^Tvatioii for .•-oim* day-, hut t !ii.- ohjertion 

cannot apply to aiie.saiea, as it is too patent Io i)a.s.- umj)-» rvj‘d. I have e^aiuiiieil npwanls 
of .su,n«Mi t)f these return.-*, ami have compiled all the tables, .■^«)nie of wliieh, a- those imdudin;' 
the five year.s 1 S IS — -»J, a re formed from the returns of J.s deatli- fro.a all eau-es. t If l]u>e 
‘J8 l.amLde.ifhs, 1(700 were eau.s'ed by .^earlalinal drop.*:)’ (sei* fable sy or in the pro|M>rtion of 
fi-O deatlis from it to lOtUJ from all e,aus«s. 1 haw much pleasure in puhlicdy reuderitij' my 
thtmksto the rejLfistrar-^em ral, and to Dr. Kafr.for tlniri'adine.**^ with which they alfonled me 
every facility for«nakiug tliesc invest igatiout*. X have mibjoiiieil the form (No. 1) of the medical 

25 — xni. 
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the allmmeu from 3*60 to 38*0 in 1000 parts rcspecti\r3ly. Tlio following 
table shows this uun’c satistiictorily. • 

c 

Ta WLis,^ IT . — Li 1000 pc/rfs. 


1^" 

rLEVBA. • 

I*KKITONISu/( 

CiiATJiAL Cavity. ] 

Siry >cJkA \ EOl'H CeLLCLAR 

' '* Tissue. ’ , 

i Salts.* 
men. j 

Autlior. ; 


Whn- 

mcii. 

Sails. 

Autlior. 

Alhiimcn. 

Sall.s. 

Author. 

2ST>() 

7'r»5 

Sehmwlt 

2J S ' lO'S Alarehaml 
0'77 Schmidt } 

lOMKl 

7*98 

9-09 

Sehinidl" 

Vrvy small 


! Idler 

2«'12 

7-(51 

Ditto 

8'iG 

Ditto ' 

Ditto. 

8-81i 

Ditto 

25«1 

8-:jo 

Fn'ru■h^ 

' 3 0 : b <)3 1 Ditto 



1 

5-‘l- 

ir>*({2 

Ditto 

21t) 

7-so 

Ditto 

8-12 ; 8-os j ^eiler 




70 

i 9-1 

1 

j Simon 



i 

38*0 . Percy I 

: * ' i 



1 i 

! 

3;fi0 

I 7-7i> 1 Schmidt 


I fc is more Mian jnobjible that Mn^ gn^at- variation in the cuin]>osirL()n of the 
fluid depoiKls in |>:n‘t on a. givat^'r inijn^diinent i‘xisMnoj to tlu' ciir illation 
in oiu' easirthan in anoMier ; or to' the (a-t'so.neo of inflammation ; as (‘LMior 
of Mieso will eaiise an iMu*.ri‘as(‘. in Mu^ albuimai. The fluid, also, oflon 
eouiains ur(‘a ; and I'roriohs stat(‘s usually in ijjvcatcr ([uanl.ity than th<^ 
blood ; Jit! also remarks, that tin* ui*t‘a' is eonvm'led, under em'iain eiijenin- 
sl.anees, inlo earbonatn <»f ammonia. J»ut (htt various (»x]>(‘riiM*nt(‘rS: an^ 
by m» mt^ans a^‘Vt*ed eiMitU’ as to Mu*, tpianlity of, iir«‘a whtai presiait, or to 
the tVi'qneih'v with which it occurs. TJiiis, Jilidlcr Ibuiul it^, absent in 


roHilioafo, imil that (Xe. 2) of the return from each districl-registrar to the resist riir-geucTal. 
I'he nuiiies luv lictitioim. ^ 

Kv. 1. 





To TIIK TiEGISTHAH OF TWE Sv U-DlSTU H'T TS WHICH Till'. UNDEKMEMIONED 
J)F\'iri T<mjK I'LACK. 

T liorchy i rrlily th.'il t attemlod John .lonos, uirol s yejtrs ];)st ])irl Inlay: tliat I Inst s;i\v 
him im .knimiry lllh, is 17: that he dieJ on January 12lh, lSt7, at 7, King-sln'ct, Msirylclmiie; 
ami that the oivse <tf his ilnalli was 



CuVStD of 

Lhmtfuni | 



j 

1 («) 

Jh'olh. 

' (f D'n/n-tiitfu. • 

Signed , , 

. Lnw'Ani) Daw'»{KNCR, 





1 Pi 

Si-arlalina, . 

' 12 days, j 

I’rol'. Title 

. M.D. 

, (M 

1 • Second 

i 

! Ai^.isarea . 

i I 

1 2Sda.>». . 



i 

i 

i Krysii^das , 

I i 

1 2 days. 1 

■ I. 

Address . 

. i 15, Soho-squarc. 


Xo. 2. 


1 

: \Vh(‘n 
j Died. 

1 

Name 
ind Sur- 
name. 

Sex. 

« 

Age. 

Hank 
or Pro- 
fcs.si(ni. 

Cause of Death. 

Siynatnre, 
iJrsenpUon, 
and Ki*si- 
di'nee of 
Informant. 

When 

Regis- 

tered. 

Signature of 
Jh'gistrar. 

j Jan. 12 

i • 

1 

John 

Jouc.s. 

Male 

i 

8 years. 

i 

Father 
a car- ' 
renter. 1 

i i 

1 Scarlatina, 42 days 
' Ana.sarca, 28 days 

1 Erysipelas, 2 days 
j * (Certified.) 

Martha Hill, ! 
X uvso, 1 1, 
King-sired, 
Marylebone. 

Jan. 15 

W. Howard 
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Sca/rloitirud Dropsy. 



three cases, and pr<iscnt in one. As i-eganls (piantity, Marcluind found 
4*2; Frerichs? l-(;2, 1 *05, and 1-4.); Simon, 1-2 ; and lioes, O Ho, and 
0*15 — resjicctivoly, in 1000 parts of fclic ciiTused fluid. * 

The causes of flie disease, niiiy ht^ diviled into Uw predisposlay and 
excithuj. i . I • • . 

As it Would tw^ipy a very eonsid(a*ablo Spaeth to discuss f|i<‘ iiifhaaiet* 
of the scarlatinal pniscdi, as a prt'dispthstni/af/tsc.Wi^ must pass it o\'t‘r 
comj)arativ(*ly unnoticed. The poison is considcavd hy some. anihiU's as 
the (.‘sscmtial cause of tlie dr(»psy, and hy others as i‘xe,reising hut littJi* 
direct inllu^n(*(‘ on its ‘production. Tlw? foruaa- (Consider tliat it at.‘ts on 
the kidney in the same Avay as on the skin; whils^^ -the latter deny any 
sn<h acti<m. It is, h<»we.v<*r, quite c<*rtaiu that d#opsy follows an attack 
of scarlet-fever niorc^ fretpiv^Atly rlian of a^y otla r fehrilj* <liseaM\ 

Oc'rtaiji atinospheih^ pecnliai*iti(‘.s the ej /ksnic or stationai-v cimsti' 
tution of disease.* generally, hy which certain organs are pri‘disposi‘d to 
lu^ atta<^kt‘<l rather than otla'vs,* may he i‘hnm(a‘ate<l amongst llu* m(»sl. 
]>(»werlid priMlisposing eausc‘S. An eAainijiation of tla‘ history ot sc'arla- 
tiiia shows, daring somc‘ epidmiics, (hat a huge proportiim of the 
])a.tients siillered IVom snh.<iMpienl. drop-^y, whilst in <»lhers hni rr>v wen) 
atta<‘ked : tlial in om; epi<lemic the drt‘psy was^ rxcordiitgly ►mwci-i*, in 
olh(‘rs Ncry .slight; hnd ihv.s(^ faet^ ai^‘ rh*ar]\ sliown iti 4hhhs I 1 and I *’>, 
l»y wdiieh iX is proV(‘d that the per-eentage of fatal ca-^es ic’di’opsy .varied, 
I’.i iia* y<’.u*|j l<*^iS--;:i from to in e.ach l0()<lral.hs frtnn sea rlat.ijia. 

The fornn‘i; j)er-c-eniag<‘ is that for the livst (juarler oi' the latter i’o!- 


fh(‘ Iasi (piarter <»f 1 S tS, ^ 

• Ihvl livmg, imperfect venlihiliun, damp ;uid low situations, not only 
act as predisposing eaiises, hti(. also materially increas(‘ tin* fatality of the 
dist‘as<‘, if the patient <*ontinm‘ to he exiposed hi llaai* inlhiene<‘. 

Having thus hrlelly eiiumerad'^d the prtalisposing causrs, we next [U’o- 
pos(i t(> (^onside)*, in a h‘W wo)»ls, tlie inllmmei* of tie* following ,hj 

C(///.s'C,s, - \ iz., eold, ■wariiit h. and stimuli, and <if eertain other* modilving 
<areumsianees, on tla.i ]a‘odnction of, and the moj'talily Irom, searlalinal 
dropsy. Idiesc* inoditying eiicnmstanres are (fr), /// ///c alnm- 

f^phvrr., including <'l}angrs in tlK- tenijieiatnre, Inimidily and eleetrieity of 
tJie air; (k) and (c) tnjr., 

A\ hen cold is appJi<*<l, nft<*ran attack oj' searlal ina, to tlie snrfaei* 
ofthehody.it acts v ery pi i'judicially, and is * 011(5 of tin* most freipuait 
(‘Xiatar.ts of the diseas(5 — o?‘, at any rate, cs mo]*e ofdm hlaini'd thair ajiy 
otheu'. 4diat cold afid W(*t will have this cth-ct is satisfactorily show n hy 
alhuminous dro|)sy* fr(‘(picntly following exposure t.o their action without 
any jirevions fehrih^ di.sease."' l>ut. that they act as snpjio.'^cd hy L>v. 
Johnson, hy checking “the process of des(juamati(‘n and of (‘limmation 
from tin; skin," is more than douhtful ; for Sehneeniann and Manthnei 
asseil dropsy to he mo^t uncominoii in those eases in wdiieh eutionlar 
des(piamation has h(M*n. ahsemt, *l.t s(‘ems nion* proha hie ‘tiiat the drojisy 
is caused hy the cold and w'et im])eding or suspending the pitipia* funetions 
of tlie skin, and hy the kidneys (aln^ady cong^'^itiMl hy ili(5 scarlatina) Ireing 
then called on to eliminates tlic matt rials ordinarily excreted hy tin; skin. 


* 1 have had Several casea of this kind under treatment during the present year (isoa.) 
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Tlijit tlie skin anJ kidnoys arc vi«u*ious in tlioir actious, is provx>d by the 
(>!Xp(a-it*n <50 of all a<,v.s. Thus, corWni medicines, as iiitre, ^^*Al act on the 
skin if tl»c siirtaoc be ke}>t wa-ivn, but on tlic kidneys if it be kept cool. 
We sliould, tlu‘.refore, exiiect mat the greater the check to the cutaiieous 
.fuimUons, the greatcr ^vill be /lie extra duty throwii on tf io kidneys. It 
is also pv<>bable that tlu^ kidn^eys liavc greater difliculty^ifvpeTlbnning this 
\ icarioiis action, tliau tluli* men [leculiar ollicts and that the irupedinuait 
to th (5 einadation.iii tin? glamls is in propi>rtion t(.) the extent of such 
diuuand, and to the ditfeivncii betwticn tln^ matters so excreted and the 
oidiJiary constituents ot‘tlu‘ urine. 

of ^vlnlst the keeping a. ])atient in bed, or at any 

rate iu a room of >.u (‘(pvabU' and mo(k*rately Avavm temjua'ature, is the lu^st 
la-ophylactic against an attack of ])ost-scar]jv:inal dropsy, yet too great 
solicitude may. hy an of l(‘jnj)eratmv, entail del eat on our plans, 

;nid in<]ue<^ that which ‘TrTe t)*eatmej)t was intended to cprevxnt . 1 have 

s(Mai sio eral instances in which conline.mrnt to a cios(‘, hot, ill-ventilated 
a])artnient was ap|>arentlv one of the exeiting causes of an attaih. 

ll oift of A hfjffioii,-— An al)sen<*e of due. ablution atba* an attack of 
scarlet ti'ver olleii acts v\'vy ])r(‘judicially, and ('sfK‘eially aniongst the poor, 
as the ])arenls usually K/jo* some imaginary ill from washing el lildrcMi who 
two or who hav(' l)e(‘i! suliering from' an (‘xanthemat-ous disease. 

Srn}i^oJ}. Many ai‘e strongly opposed to the administration of stimulants 
during tln^ maiptivc' stag(‘ of s<*arlat5nM.. from a belii'f that thi'y^predispiKMi - 
to an attack of suhs(M|nent ilropsy; but j^ltliough. I administer stimuli 
v(‘ry fredy in all Mie low forms of tlu,‘ disi^ase — even in many instances 
whilst tlu^ rash is still out — yet iu but fc‘W cases \\]i(*re<lue attention had 
be(‘n giv(Mi to ablution with soap and wabT, jiroper ventilation, and 
fnUHloiH from cold, have I inet with dropsy Hul>.s(>(pu‘iitly. Indeed, in m> 
cas(.' of the malignant forms, in whicli stbuuli wia’o administered veiy early, 
Iiave I ha.d such a n^sult. Ihit that sthniili given during convalescence, 
o]‘ at any otlan* period, when not riMjuirt'd by tlie state, of the syshnn, may 
induce an attack of dro])sy, I freely admit. It has bi‘en stated that 
alcoludic stinudi 'jiicrease febrile, action’ and diminish all the s(*cr('tu>ns 
t»>:<*eptdhos(^ of the kidmy, ;uid that they, then foi-e, in scarhitina, divert 
the poison to tlie kidmys, and e\cit(‘ dis(\ase there. Jhit it is by no nutans 
<.*erlain that win(‘. or ot!i(*r stimuli invariably diminish the cutaneous 
fuu(?lions in searlarma ; indeed, on the. oilier hand, I have seen (ras(’S in 
whiclt the skin has i-tVsunu d its functions under tludr use. I allude [lai*- 
tieularlv t<» thesis c.asi's iu wlihdi the skin is withoui? unusual heat, and 
tlie jmls(i w'(‘a.k and small. Indigestible food may also be (aiunn'rated 
amongst the exeiting causi’S. 

Vnrufiioiis in. /Ac Atntospkw . — In addition to the agents just (‘nume- 
rated/ variations in th(‘. atmospluMV (‘xenii very (Considerable influ(‘n(x% if 
imt »nith(* sup(WV«;ntioij, yet most ixubainly on the mortality, of scarlatinal 
dro[)sy, as we sliall see by an (‘xaminati<'u of tlu‘ f dlowing tahh'.s, whiidi 
show tlie iinirtidity in the (liffcTtait s(?a sons of the yi^ar. The tirst table 
shows, in each ({nart(T of the y('ar, tht' mortality {(/) from .s(*a.rlatina j and 
(A) from the consecutive dro])sy; and (c) the per-ci‘ntag(‘. of the mortality 
‘ from dropsy, compared during corr(5Spoiuling periods with that from 
scarlatina : 
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Tablk III. 


I IST QuAKTliK, ^fA 7 l('Il .’H. ! \sD UTKH, hVlJlNG .1 1 

I 1 I Diuths. 
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l>r,ATirs. 




: • 

i 

l\ r-o 

• • — 

j 

lV»‘-<T 7 it.a'c* 


Srarljjtina, 

1 Drojisy. 

(>rilri,‘|>s\ to 

Si ii flat ilia. 

Dropsy. , 

i 

of Dfop-v lo 

Si ailai Mia. ! 

isr* 

015 

•! ft 

7*1 

Slf) 

1 SM 

IC 2 


77 *i 

i Jl.s 

1 5 '.> • 

11)7 

1 tr; i 

147 ) 

is.-id 

11)11 

! ;J 2 

t(i-| 1 

24 1 

1 41 ■ 

15 4 

ISol 


! -js 

i;ri i 

U)\) 

i 20 ' 

11 s 

1852 


! 47 

.,JL 

12 ft 

rifi 4 

T <‘4 •! 

110 


i 2 n ;2 

1 

2 d.S 

12 


! 2 ) 5(1 1 

124 
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• ■ * 

JJlATMN. 


•Irn QrAiiTi-.ii, lading Dvr. :D. 
Dka’j ms. 



j 


1 jNr-iviila^.fO 

i 

i / 

IVr-<rui:i[ 4 'i' ' 


; .SrarJalina. 

Drops\. 

1 of Dr()ps\ to 

,^^-Swirlatint 

u Droi^^y. 

ofdropsv K; 


1 

SrarlutiiMU 

!' 

Srarlaliiia. 

JSIS 

, 1 :)(><) 

1 j;i 1 

i 1 C 7 ^ 

. 17)55 

•1 .417 

\ 7 V 

IsH). 

1 3 S( 1 * 

5 S 

[ 150 * 

; m 

1 00 i 

2 'V 2 


j alii 


7 - 1 ) 

|l 141 ) 

Oi ! 

] r 2 

1 S 51 


! r^)* \ 

(?) 

•' 110.4 

1 . 0 !) 

jO l. . ' 

JS 52 

• 

' ())W 

i dS 

1 J)*'!) 

!; ft ,'.2 

‘ 1.52 

151 > 


i 

422 

• 

^ JO-ft 

■; 111)5 

1 710 

170 


An oxaniination olMlir tnl»h‘ shows, in Ilj«* Maix'li (jiiaiirr, a variation 
in tlu^ }-atio of tlio mortality ii‘<nn s(*arlaliiia (whi(‘lj was tJjmi at irs 
iiiiDiii)iiin)aii(1 tliat- iVoirulmpsy-i- (Jtt ai-sojni** iiM.riaiii\ 

2G<S, junl iJi»* roiiiparal i V(' jo |k*]' jitnl l.ho ai»so(iit»'‘. jn(a*(ali(y Iroin 

scarlatina, 1 h 2. 1 1 also sic 7SVs that in the J imc (joaj-tvr lie* luorlalify 

from srarJatina, iTicrcastMl, whilst I hat from tic- (h'o|'SV(liiiiifii>h(*«l,)M»(h ah.^o* 
lately aiiil relai iv<‘ly, heiiiu; :io<) instead of' : ami ha?in.^‘a. compai*ali\ o 
’uorlality ot* lli'o insit'ad ot l^lOjur (".jil. Also, that in tlc‘ (|nart; r 
Scjftcinher, all iiou^h the deal Iks )M>(h froiii (he searlrt 1eve)‘ and 
dro])sy V. i‘i'e nmeh ineveasefl, yet tlie <smi|iara(i\<‘ morlality was. less — the 
deaflis IVijm dropsy heini a}id tlie. <*omp^trai,i\e morlality only lD':h 

])er Ci‘nL ; and l.hat Jti tije (jtiarier endinij; ! >ee,'jrtl)er, lln^ d^‘ath^• ir ''ii 
soiirlathfa. wen*, ijeai^v <loui»le, and tji<»sr fionithe dropsy .nearly treble ilmse 
of the lirst (piariV)* tlu^ eon^parai.i\e nioriaiity IVoni seai jatiiie. iMamj 
•‘Id’ll t(f ajcl (d’ tlu^ flropsy IT’O to UrD. And this diji''reiie> in (he 

)noi'(alUy is )’ejide)*ed jiioiv «.»i.>\ions ’ny aseei'taiijiin;’ (lie p«-r-ev'nL:n;’e ».j 
xleailLs, in each quarter, i'roiii dropsy, in tht^ lirst quarter i(, was j d e- : 
ill the second, lU’dj in the third, 'li l ] and in the foiu’iii, 41 li per cent.. 


* Soiiu* of Ifir WTri* Tiii.'ilaMl hI S>iin.T'<rt non>\* (or this qiiartiT. 
t Wlira Itic trnn “cojuj.anilivo iiiortMlily” i« ii< ruiCM xitni wiili ilrojisy in uwy pnrt. uf 
CaiKT, if is lo Ik* lucIrrsC^MKl hs iiU'iuiiuV llK‘riiC*or c)’ IVom <lro[)>y to 

llmt. IVoni sfiirlatiiKt. i>y 14 iht criil., as al^jvo, is iinaiit 14 deaths fruiu drop>}' o'll. of PJO 
from srmlatina. 

t Uiic qiiiirta* was calouJatud— >3/., tliat for 18^1— ais tlie data were miblaid at Somcr;ct 
lluu^ic. 
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i’(‘S])e(;tivi‘ly ; the totals heiiig 208 in the first quarter/' 260 in the second, 
.Tl? in t|u^ third, and 719 in tlie fourth. 

AVe may tlKMvfore say, that/'iii prciportion to scarlatina the (li*o])sy is 
less fatal during tlie quarter iJjaling Septcniher 30, and jnost fatal in that 
VMidhig Dccoiriljcr 31 ; and thp, ahs()lut(dy aiul c<»jnj»arati/’ely (wh(‘U c<>ni- 
jKtivd vvitli itscilfy, it is Ityust. fatal in the (jiiaitei’S ending Maroli 31 and 
dun(‘ 30, .respectively, and most fatal in tliat ending December 31. 

Dy pumi-ing this method still farther, a^id ejcamining the moi-tality in 
a ^iniilai* manner for eiich month, we shall find that, both absolutely and 
compaiutivdy, tlie deaths in Angn/;t are much smaller than for any other 
month in the year. I n'gret nnieh the comparatively limited tixUmt of 
this table, as, noi* thiiAing it of imieh mouient, J did not extract the 
monthly moitality for nioreJ^'.’ji th(\ two years l(Si<S and 1832 ; still, as 
these l)(‘ar ont the above ^itenn‘nt.s,t]iey will [irobably be decinod siitiicientv 

The lii*stc*olumn (d‘ the* table for proves that sehrlatina ]ireA"ailed 

chiefly (luring the latter half of the year, the mortaHtv being under the 
aA(‘i*ag(‘ dnringlli(‘ first six months of (\Meh year; thi‘ s(‘eojid(H>lnmn ])()int.s 
ont that the death?; tVom searlatJ^^ia drojisy wert^ bidow th(^ avera.gi^ in the 
first (‘iglit jnonths, a.nd above it in tin' last four. Tin; fifth column, wliich 
shows the nundM‘r (jf d(‘4«ths Inim dropsy iu t'oinparisori with thost' of scar- 
latina (th(‘ av(‘rag(‘ priqjortion of tin; ojii' to tin* otluT bt'ing aboid 1 to 7'0), 
is tin' most valuable for eoinparisoii, as it neeessitatt's tin; infen'iiee t la it 
sonn; causes must be in ojX'ration, I'itlier to incn'asc; tin* intensify of tin,' 
.'leailatinal virus , todiivcl if to 1b(‘ Kidin'v; oatu :*(‘jnl(‘i‘tlK' altaeh of dro])sy 
more fatal at one juahsl limn anotln'r. in ilii; (.‘olnnin W{‘ se;; that in (co- 
jM)rtien In (he nmrialily fV<nn searlalina. (In; dropsy was below tin; lin'an ill 
the niontlis of JannaiT. Febnriiy, April, June, and esp(‘ei!illy in August; 
and above it in Maivl), May, duly, {onl iii the last four monthsof tbc; year. 
And an exaininafion of the (.‘orrespoiiding cobiimis for tln;y(‘ar ISo^+h'ads 
to sonu'wliJit similar ri 'suits. The mortality from sca»'latinaand tin; dropsy 
was below tin; average in th(' fii-st eight months, with (In; ('X(^i;ptioii of 
dune— when, as )yell as in the last foitr months, it was in excess; but 
when eoiiquireil with searlafd.ui, tin' mortality from dro})sy w'as in exe(;ss 
in danuaiy, dnin;, and tin; last four months of the yi;ar. We Inwo se(‘, that 
tdtliougli tbes(' two mid tin; other years, as sliown iu the p]*(;vi(ms table, 
])ri'S(*nt ()in- striking agr('(‘un;nt- r/*:;., th^il jund fahd, (fofh 

(thsnltifdif mnl In the Ind fn nr tunifflts of fh'- //e(o*, yi;t iliat tliey 

differ in (bis ri-spect in several of the (Uhers. The nnestion (In'ii arisi^s, 
Will the meteorological eli'un'iits of the tabh; ('Xplain th(‘se j)eculiaritics ? 
A. eomparison of the hist tlnvo months of one y(;ar wit h those of tin; otlu'i: 
shows that iln;y dilferod hi tolo as regards the conqiarativi' mortality of the 
dropsy (fifth eolu!nn)~tha( of Janiiaiy, 1848, hi'ing 3-8 to 10‘2iu January, 
18o2; of February, 1818, 2’l to 7*7 in Fi'bruary, 1832; of Marcb, 1848, 
9*8 to 8'0 in Mareli, 1832. Tin; tianjierature for January, 1848, was much 
below tin; a.ve,yage, and tlie electricity unusually active; whilst tin; tem- 
perature for January, 1832,, was higb, and the Tnanlfestations of eh'ctricity 
unusually small. As ix'gards the t(;mperat\ir(‘ aloui;, an examination of the 
24 months shows it to have hec.n ahovi' the average of the rospt'ctive years 

[y'uni to p. 232. 

• See Table IV. ou the opiwsite page. t Sec Table V. on the opposite page. 
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Table IV . — ModalUy 4 weeks iu each month Year 1848. 

% 


1 Ukathh, ^ 1 

Mkteokolog^. 

im. 

Scarla- 

tina. 

‘j^ropsy. 

% 1 

I’cr-cent. 
of Sfiir- 
’ latina. 

Pc^irnt. 

of 

Dropsy. 

1‘CP-<‘C1T. of 
Dropsjbi 
Sea rial liii. ; 

TcTi»i)(y 
r:it lire 
of Air. 

Kaiii 

in 

ImJics. 

M<-an 
Ifiiinidity 
. of Air, 

if 

January. 

180 

10 

• 

4*1 

1*7 

'1 

ao-y” 

i;2 


44 

Feb. 

192 

7 

4*4 

• 1*2 

2M 1 

43-2 

■ 2*’6 

' *861 

38 

March. 

m 

26 

• 4*2 

4*5 

9-8 j 

42-.5 , 

.31 

•839 

43 

April. 

205 

20 

4*7 

3*5 

6-9 1 

40-9 

31. 

•791 

31 

May. 

*227 

31 

6*2 

5*4 

9*5 ! 

5^-9 

*b-4 

•wi 

31 

June. 

3kS 

29 

7-9 

5*0 • 

•ft 1 

58-7 

:vn 

•701 

31 

* July. 

378 

V • 

8*6 

81 

87 ' 

(iVo 

21 

702 

30 


•1,S0 

28 

lo-f» 

»f9 

Vi) 

5. ST) 

•1’6 

797 

33 

Sept. 

602 

85 

i:{*s 

11.7 

9*9 

r>r>-H 

21. 

' 'Tar, 

18 

i Orl. 

r).-;.-! 1 

122 

J P9 

21J 

•'M 

521 

1':.. 

•sr,:\ 

JO 

1 X.iV. 

■1!»U 

fKI 

11-1 

.V. 

12-6 

i;j“2 

1- ! 

■Sis 

1 

2 

Div. 

KU 

8.3 ’ 

9-9 

1 1‘*» *1 

137 

f 

IT.S 

2'5 

•87.3 ’ 

9 

; Twial. 

1 

IN! 

578 1 


IlNCO 1 

imri) 


.*{0T> ! 

: • . 

320 

> AvcI’-'I/lTC. 

j 

H-! i 

8-.3 

• 

1 

t S-3 • 

I • 

S'3 


2'.’) 

1 

L_ 

2l»0 

1 


TaIU.K V. — .Uih’tatitff I- /<vv/-v /// n/rff liMjfifh, Year lSo;2. 


DicAiiJH. , Ml Ti:()Koi,o(;v’. 


1.8.32. 

Scarla- 

tina. 

l.)ro]i.s) . 

I’cr-ccnl. 

1 •!' Scar- 
lalina. 

IVrM-cnl. 1 P.T-ccnl, of 
of j Dropsy to 

I)roj)sy. 1 Suirlatiiia. 

I'l'nipc- 
rali'rc 
of y\ir. 

l{ain 

ill 

lin-lu'.^'. 

Mean • 
IlMiniOity 
of Air. 

l-llcc- 

fricily. 

JaniiJiry, 

119 

1.8 

.5'1 

o 9 

10-2 

J2-0' 

#:p(5 

• 

'.SI7 

• 3 

Vcb. 

113 

11 

l-s 

^■r, 

7'7 

lO’S 

0-9 

■879 

21, ; 

Marcli. 

h:i 

10 

3-5 

3-2 

.s-0 i 

■l.J-3 

0-2 

*810 

35 . 

April. 

1.51 

1(5 

O'O 

5-2 

70 , 

15-Jl 

o-.“, 

7.57 


May. 

loi 

10 

70 

5-3 

■ 

0-6 : 

51-,5* 

I'O 

•7r:. ^ 2. : 

.liinO: 

207 

29 • 

S'8 

9-1 

9'.5 ji 

.50-1 

I'O 

*707 

2S . 

1 July. 

189 

19 

S'l 

0-2 

(i'9 :i 

()0'0 

2-3 

•7.2 

.31 ' 

i Ati^usl. 

185 

n 

HO 

1*0 

ro |i 

(52*1 

I-:, 

72.S 

34 ; 

1 

Sc])t. 

201 

37 

111 

1*20 

u i) li 

50-.8 

3-9 

772 • 

. ' 

Oct. 

330 

0.3 

11-1 

20-.5 

12-2 ij 

I7'!l 

3S 

'S03 

0 1 

1 Nov. 

.301 

.50 

12-8 

/(;2 

113 

l.s-9 

U-0 

• 

•82.8 

. 0 

! Dee. 

231 

! 

1 

9-8 

101 

J' 

1.7-6 

2 ‘2 

791 

0 

i 'fotal. 

! 2.35,6 

1 308 

1000 

lfM)0 

pMrO .i 


1 

! 197 ■ 

. 1 

Average. 

196-3 

• 

2.57 

8‘3 

8'3 

8-3 ‘1 

50-6 

1 2*9 


10‘1 j 
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in 11 months, and holow it in 13. During the 11 months in which the 
tcjmpontturc was in excess, the ^'ompamtivc nioi-tality was plus six tiniCKS, 
and rniniis five times; whilst jin the thirteen months in wliicli it was 
mi)ius, the coir»])arative moHalify was in excess six, and minus seven times. 
The -f)»nnt]is in which it was excess lunl an aggi’egatc (^tupanitive mor- 
tality of 8o (i and the Jiioiiths in whicli it was minus, at i li’l ; allowing 
that tliostMuontlis which W'cre helow tlic average temperature presented 
an ('xet^ss of. deaths from dropsy com pjired. with those from scarlatina, in 
ills pi'(»[>oi'tii)n — aftcii* allowing for the dilferent number of montlis — of 7*8 
to 8-8. The months- in whieli tl^\ temp(iratnre was minus the mean of 
/5()'G° (anbraC(Ml, with one exception, all tliose in which the comparative 
moi’t^ality was in excess,^ as the following sliows: 

Taslu VI. 


TFMf'TIWATritE Pm'S, 

^ A ^ 

lUttrlality. IVprrt'OH. 

<)■<) f)(rO • 

1*9 1)21 

8*7 , Gl-5 

9*5 09*9 

0*9 5S7 

4-0 58-5 

9T) 50-8 

9-5 5(*.T 

9-9 55.8 

l:;l 52T 

O'G 5.1 '5 

Total . s:,0 
• —— — 

Average 7*8 


TKMPEttATrKr: Mryrs. 


Mortality. 

noiri'ccs*. 

3*8 .. 

30-5 

7-7 .. 

40-8 

8-0 .. 

41*3 

10-2 .. 

42-0 

9*8 .. 

4'2r> 

VH .. 

m 

12*0 .. 

“ 

• 21 .. 

43*2 

7*0 .. 

.> 15-9 

91. .. 

ir-o 

1 7-0 

1 

11*3 .. 

IS‘9 

G-9 .. 

'JUit 


Total . lIJ'l 
Avt‘ragc 8 '8 


•' » 

The ahov(^ talih^s also indicate, that a lAMiiperature between and 

,52*1*^ is tin* iiu»st adv erse to ])atien Is su tiering from sca-rlatinal di'opsy, and 
eonseijneiilly, tliat Ave should extTcIse Hh* greatest earc in (»ur treatnunit 
Avhen the. mean temperature is within this range. To th(i abova^ tliere 
was biH one exee[»tion, in February, iSlS, Avlaai, allhongb tla^ Itanpera- 
tiUH^ wjis as low as 43*2^, yet tla^ (’oinparailve inortahty was otily 2*4. 
.Hut a eom[»arison ])et\\aa!U tla^ comparative niertalily tor tlie. fiisi ([Uarter 
of 1(S1S and that of tlie coi-re.spoiiding ♦piartm.'^ ibr the years l849, *50, 
Ml, a.n(| '52, sho^^^s it to hava? been mueh innler th(‘ ordinary avaa-age: in 
1848 jt AV}us r-t) ; in 184i), 15a>; in 1850, Iti-l ; in 1851, lo ti ; in 1852, 
12-9. But although there is evidmitly a cun n(‘x ion be twaru the tempe- 
rature and the coni] )ai*ative moriality, yet ku ius])ection of the table show^s 
tbat therii must be other eau,ses in o])ei*ation, as there is no accurate cor- 
r(‘spoiiding relation between the two; and the same ha,s been obs(iiwed<d’ 
scarlatina. There is, hoAvever, a considerable diirenmce in the range of 
temperatiu'C most fatal, which corresponds Avith the excess of mui*tality 
from scarlatina, and that which agrees with the excess from (fropsy. As 
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regards scarlatiDa my conclusions,* from an examination of the results of 
nine yeai*s, were as follow : ^ ^ 

1. That a temperature below44‘G'^ is atVevse to the progress of scar- 
latina; wl^jlst a .temperature above hiat point iina’cnses the iuor-. 

. tality. ^ • • . * 

m. % , ‘ 

2. That the greatest absolute and oompavative mortajity for- tlic year 

ha}»|»eiied when the tlioritionieler rangjul )»et\vi‘c.n aiul 

and tk(,‘ gr<)atest* deereas«^ in tlu^ eoin]>arati\'(i inorlality when the 
thermojricter was IjcIow U)‘0. • 

3. That th(‘ incr(‘ase in^ihe mortality <lid iiot'oeeair'in tln^ seiae ratio 
with the iiicrt'ase in n;e teui]H^ratm*fr; nor <]id a diminuthm of tins 
temperature tahe ])lae(^ in the same ]»roj)<‘r< ion as the deei-(‘ast‘ in tlu‘ 
number of (heaths; the closest cori-espondeiieeliapjieiiitig in tliemonths 
of Decemlxa*. Jajiuarv.aiul Vebjaiarv, \vln*n tin; mean temperature was 
40'^’0 or below. 


These results may be j)JH‘sented ala glance thus: 

• • 

lire ’ to tcmiu,‘raturf corrc'^roiiUint^ with greatest inortality tVem searlatlna. 
t<i „ ,, tVoJu dvopsy.t 

* • 

and it is as well to reca])ijulate that the last named l(‘m|>(‘ratare, 42'2® to 
52*1^, cori;es]>onds not onl\ with#ilui larg<‘st cannparative, 1ml also with 
t*ln^ hu‘gi‘st aijsolute inorlalitv JVom serolatiual »lropsy. 

EUrt t'lrdj/.- {)\\ comparing llie dropsy with tlx* manil’i'Staiioiis of »‘Icc- 
tricity, wc obtain some remarkabh^ rrsulls. f>r during tlio 10 months in 
whicli tliey weiH! but si'ldom deterlrd, the mot talit y was in t‘\eess in 0 
months ; and in tin* 14 montlis in \\liic!i (liey Ireipiojo,. the 

mortalitv was minus in It), atnl ])iiis in i months. Alnl tm eomparlng 
the mortalitv <)f thosi* mouths in whieh tin* eh‘rtrieit\ was active, with 
those in whieh it was passive, we shall, at once s•^‘ tiln* remaAahle 
tiil fere nee : 

Elect ricity active ill Jl niotillis . . . UN’h 7 I each iiiunlli. 

„ ])a.ssivi‘ in ten muiitlrs . . ltd ■ I I „ 

• 

AVe mar theJ*efo)*i5 conclnde, that an aclivt* state of the elect rieiiy of tlic 
air exerts a. favourable inlluene.i^ (ui scarlatinal dr»>psy. 4’lns agri^es 
with my conclusion as to the inllucnce of elertrirlty <-■>» sc.ulat ina- v i/., 
“that ail active condition of tin* ih'ctrieity of the atmospheit^ innch 
’more favourable to life, as i-egar<Is scarh*t fever^ than a ])as.sive* con- 
dition.” ^ 

Jldiii , — The inllucnce exercised on the bodyhy moistun* Jejumds chreHy, 
as shown by Dr. Cas]>(T, on the eo-(*xisting teu»]>erMtur(*. I sliall thi^refore 
divide the 24 months into (lie cold ami wot, and tJio warm ainl wet — the 
cold and dry, and the warm and dry. 

* * 31odicul Times; various iiuinbcrs for 18411. 
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Original Canvm/unications, 


[Jan, 


Table VI f . — ('oiiipdrittke Morlalitjf. Fean 1848 & 1852. 


WiiT. Dry. 



iloUl 

8-1 

Wani> 


V’oia. . 

\ 

Warm, 


— 50-5'’ 

-l- 


-50*5'’ 

+ 60-O® 

1 

2M. ... 

5‘Ji 


Ji-S ./i... 

.. 9*5 


■u-s ... 

4*('* 


12*0 e' 1 

.. 8-7 


(•)•!) ... 

IST 


m 

.. 9-9 


10-2' ... 

'.I-S 


7-7 

.. 60 


•12'2‘ ... 

l-t) 


s*o 

.. 6*9 


11 -a ... 

9*() 


7-0 

— i 


— 



OT 

— 

Total. 

. .52-8 ... 

w-o 


■ — - 

__ 


« 

jf. 

Total 

(■)]•() 

... 41T) 

A veraw 

. s*s ... 

7-3 

' 

— 





Av(‘ragc 

8 *8 

... 8-3 


TIh^ iDiMptTalnro lias Ixuai siIc^cUm] as being ilio avea-ago of tlie 

two \ ears iiivi'sdgaled. It will bc^ setai that 1 2 inoiitlis ]>res(aiUMl an excess 
oF rain, luang /Jus 2*5 indies ]>(‘r nuniili For the year ltS4{S; anil /Jhs 2*11 
indu's jur month for tin* year 1H52; ami twelve inontlis utinns the same 
snins res|)eetiv(‘ly. (.)F the twelve wet nionllis, six wore bdosv^tln^ average 
tern iKU’at lire, ami six above it; the* < >1(1 ami wet months w(.‘,re more fatal 
as regards the drojisy than tin', warm and wed., in ilH‘- proportion (of the 
(romi>arative mortality) oF <^*(''' pm* cent, lo 7*d per* cejrt. Of tin* twtdve 
dry inontlis, sevaai had a lomjHa-atnri* Ik'Iovv oO-o'^, and j)res(.‘nt.ed an 
averag<‘. eom]»arative mortality oF SaS ; whilst tm^ liv(^ warm months liad 
ail av(‘rage e.omparativi* mortality of S*o. The aggiegab', eom[>ai’a.ti\(^ 
moi’talitv For the Iwelvi^ dry months was 1 Ir*b2, and tor the twelve wi.d 
months, !Mi S. We, hei*«‘ S(*e that the average mor*talitv was less during 
the wi‘r than tlu^ dry inonlhs; and h ast of all during tln^'wet and warm 
months, "i'his r<^snlt agreis wi(h that obtaim'd wdarn treating of the 
iidhienee of hnmidlty on scrarlatina — viz., thab with tin*. exee|>tjon of 
Mari', h and December, tin* mortality was l(‘ss in those mouths ijMyliieli 
tho (Sogvoo of Jniu'idity was above the mean.*'' 

/Sev;. — Having thus hi'ielly considered the iiiflmaax* of apjireeiabla 
atmosj>h(‘ri(i variations on tho mortality of scarlatinal dropsy, we now 
}>ro<.u‘(‘d to anoilier V(*i*y intm*esting s(a*i(\s of impiiries — viz., to ascertain 
tlie ridalive, numhers in wV.iidi tlu; two si‘.\(‘s siiifer; th^^ mortality^ from 
the diseasi' at dilferei.t ages ; and also briidly to consider tlu^ proportion 
of the drojisy to sitarlatina. An (‘xainination of a large numhta* of (‘.ases 
brings out tin*, vmy impoidant fact, that h()*3 per (jent.' of tlie fatal cases 
W(‘re of males, and 3i)*7 ]>er cent, only wi*.ro of ftanales; OtO fatal cases 
out of 1575 Inung mah's, and only i)2i) females. Now tliab this great 
differeiici'- depends on the scarlatinal drojisy, ordinai-ily so called (I moan 
dropsy attendcMl with serous iiililtratioii of tlui cellular tissue), is shown 
by an analysis of 178 cases whicli we.i-i^ registiucd within tlie bills of 
mortality for F-ondon, during the bust half of the y(*ar 1 8+8. Of tln^se 47 8 
cases, 2h() w'ere males and 188 were tcmales; being in the pro{)ortion of 
()0*() males to 39*4 femah?s. The numhei* of inah's dying from scarlatina 
witliintho bills of mortality for London, during the year 1848, was 2473, 


* Jl^Icdical Times, 1849. 
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and of fcinalos, 2294; or in the proportion of 51-8 per cent, of inulea, 
and 48’2 per cent, of females. Tlie dej^hs from all ea uses in London, 
during tl 10 yea i-s 1838 — 44, under tlie aglof tificnai yt'ars, weni 85,028 
males, and 7d,000 females — making a total of Id 1,1128; and a ptir-centage 
of 52*0 males 1%> 47’4 iemal(‘s."* 1 will j>ut. these vmy r(*markal>le nisults 
in. a tabular forili.® • 

• taiu.i: vin. * 


M (IllT A 1 . 1 T V. 1 ’ H U-C K NT ACW . 


Years, 


Males ‘ 

I-'ciMalcs Total. 

Males I’cinalc 




• • 

1 


• Scarlatinal dropsy; allJx^iulM 

i)h> 

(i20 1575 

! 

(!o :j j 7 

ISW 

' Si‘MrliitiUfal anasarca * .* . 

‘.i'JO 

ISO m 

1 (;(i‘0| .T.rt 

1813 

1 • 

' Scarlatin.? 

217.1 ; 

. 22'.U ’ J7(W 

; 5Ts| ls-2 

183 HI 

Tleaths un<U*r Jo yt'ars, fmtu all causes . 


7t),ooo 101, 02S 

r,:>o' tr-t 


Wo have lier(^ Ibesc* na»si rcinarkaljh' fat'ls, tied- \v1iilsti1ie tli‘;dhs under 
.fifie(‘n voai's, from all oauseis ]»r(‘S(‘nl an a\ei*5|i0‘ “f 52-d pei* rent, oi' 
males; ;nul fr(»m Scarlatina, nf tudf 5 1 -S ; from sva)*latinal drnjisy 

amoUni io (iO'.S p(‘r eeiit. It wmdd be very interesting I.e solvt' this, but 
1 feiii* our^[)res(Md s(at<^ of knowledge is inaderjuate to th<* pnrposi.* — tmd 
(‘spee.ially as W(‘ liml. by an juudysas of 7d <'ases.;|; fhof oj 

ht f('ii(<th'S in. t'lf/ flt^' (fs o/ f/t(>st‘ M'lfn (lir; for, 

of tju‘ 7d*atiae1<<Ml, 15 were mab‘s and 31 fiauahs; being 50*2 pe)- ci-nt. 
mab‘s. and IdvS per e(‘nt. lemales. And to |»ro\e tliat (liis reniai'kabh' 
ditl‘erenee was rnd- oontimMl (o any «)ne yi'ar, oj- ]»ortn)n of the yi'ar, I 
subjoin tlie htllowing table: • 


4\\!ua'] JX. — MurfifU^if. Srftrhtnjfff! Drofin/^ 

IsTQr.UiTMK: I iJlU) 

*1S|S ... ’ IS :»;■) I es ... lui) . 71 

ISM) ... J5 ;. ISMI . :il . 'il 

IS,")!) .. 1 !) 1:5 ' er)() ... |s . .7 

IS;-)! ... K) . 12 i IS.’.I (') .. (S 

IS52 ... :is ;< ; e.v2 ... US ■ ■ 

. .1 r. 1 . = i-a lo l- = "s-s . l ’^1 = rjS- 1 l :55 = Jl 

2sn Qii.MtTKii: . I rir Qi' \in i;ii: 

ISIS ... 52 ! ... I'.*/ . • 1-'* 

ISM) ... :}7 50 ■.IS!'.) . r>:{ . . .5/ 

ISfjO IT) IS Msr.fi ... !•» . . I*) . 

1S51 11 !» ii IV)! ... (iC) . :i:e 

JS52 57 25 , il e52 ... ' St . <iS 

155 = 5'/-5 1 15 = '12-5 412 = 01 -5 2/7 = 555 


* J have limitLM] the ajLre to lo in tliis \*isl inquiry, ;is acarly all tin; ‘I'.'allnii from bolli srtuhi- 
Una and scarUitiniil drojisy occur iind«rt hi? snr<‘; wherefore a coini»siris<Mi with the iK*r-c<*iilsqres « 
obtsiineil from# more extended niiiffe of ape would lead to ( rnuu-ous conclusions. 

t The tliird (luarter of 1851 is not included, for reason assigned p. 2‘jy. X Ihivate cases. 
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Table IX. {Continued) 


[Jan. 



Males. 

1 

Eomidos. 

Total. 

Malles. 

ror-e(nifn.|?o. 

F(^U!iU*S. 

f f .. 

Total. 

. ■ 

■ 

1}^1 (.^iimler . . 

lUl 

m 

208 

01*2 

1 3.S'3 

1 

lotro 

lijul do. . ^ . 

• ■ ir,3 

11.3 

2fi« 

67*5 

i .12'5 

1 

1(H)*0 

I hn\ do. ... 

1S7 

1.35 

322 

5.8‘1, 

i • 41'0 , 

10t)*() 

; 4tli do. • - • 

‘11*2 

277 ' 

1 GW 

01*5 

! 33'3 

1 1 
1 

100*0 


Old ' 

I ti2!» 

157.5 

. ,2.3S-3 

lor; 

1 KKm 

; 

1 

> it i 






Tlie following j>i*ost.*nts tlio (l(‘iitli« in coniioxiou witli'thc attacks: 
Tvblr \,Setid(iHnal Anmmt. 



No. of .\lt.vks. 

No. of Deaths. 

IMfJos . 

Vo = m 

2!)0 = (50-0 

reituilcs 

31 = 

180 = 39-i 


7fi 

■170 


Tal>l(*s 9 juhI 10 sliow tlint tlu‘ {Mn*-(*(Mi!ngo o/ dcallis of males, to fianalc'S 
varies in tlic (lilleivnt (|iiai*ters; that lin* largi'sL la'oportion of fejualc-s 
sun’or ii) tia* .second ([iiarter, and lla* smalle^fc in tiic foortli (jiiai'ler -lliat 
of tin? se<‘oiid i'.re.s(‘iiting tli(‘ I’alio of iL'*o, and tliat of f(Mii‘lh i»nly 
deaths onto!' 100 of Im»(.Ii sexvv-;; vliilst tla^ sum ot males was o7‘0 
deaths in the second, and 0t*o deaili.^ in (he fourtli (|iiar(.cr, <mt of iOO of 
Loth sexes. .And an examination of the com‘S])onding (jiiaiici's foi* eaeli 
year |)roves this variation to he more tlian ac(*identa], as it oecurn^d hi 
nearly all. Ih*' mtij/, fhfih, deiltfre. from fhl.i rMinuitafum^ thaf 
from mtrlftf-notl r/royvoy in lltf: proi)orliou <f (iO‘i> prr rcoL, andjnnales of 
rm///ol'‘'7 prr trot.: llml' (hr. jfr.r-irititojrtn'iu'ii hr! o'rru [){'*) Oiul o7'0 par 
caaf, for mo!rs,(fii.d 4llx) ‘hS'o jfrr rrnl. for frnialrs; and (hat ihn^a 
vanaihois (Irprnd. <m- some nrdknoirn hal. ihfuiUr masrs^ vdiir/i act with 
diffrrafd ihfrrr.^ ifnftrjisiftf In nuh if (hr foar (jaarfrrti if (hr year, 

Ai/e , — Tht‘ ag(! at which |»ersons die from searlalinal dro|»sy i,! early, 
as )night have h('e.n ex|)ecied tr<fm the. partad <!isease heing a malady of 
childhood. From aji examination of tlu' sul.joined tahh», it will ])o sc(v,i 
tliat thp fi)u.rt.li ytar (eall(‘d iJirea in the registrar-gema-ars report) i.s the 
age at which it is most fatal. 
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^ Table XL — MortcfUfj/, Metropolis, 
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Froiji ilH‘ Hrsl. socoikI colmnns AVt.'li'iini Uint 5.’M. pnr ^n.*nt. t)\’ the 
(Icafclis t’nuij scarlatinal <lro|isy occur luulcr the a^’c ol iivc years, ;uk] 10*1 
jM'rceiii. between the litres ot five uiul teu ; inabiii.i;* a, total o|* \)?y2 per 
cent, under ten vears, ainLVO perceul. Ix-twecn teu^.iiid lit'leen, or m total 
of 98*:i [)er C(‘ut. under thf; ag«‘ of fiflee]), leaving only 1*8 pei* cent. al)ovt‘ 
that age. We also see that deallis ont of ll^iL^ ha])]u‘n(‘d in the. 
fourth y(‘ar, being 17*8 ptM* cent. On (Mnnparing these with the tiexr — 
scarlatinal anasarca, w(‘ iind the |»roju»rth>n of d(‘aths at an early age 
.souiexvhat greater, being ol*/5 ]>eiMr(‘nt. under tie* age ot five; Ift’G , jua’ 
cent, between five ami ten, or jx.M’eenL instt‘a<l ol - pei-'ciait. 
under ten: and 3*7 ]H.r cent, bej/ween the ag«‘S of ten ainl Hilei'U ; making 
a total of 08*8 of ajl cases iimler this age. Tlie fourth yeti]*is also the ago 
at which the gn'ate.>t mortality occurs, for 8.> fatal eas(‘s liaj>|>encd a.t this 
age out of 178, or 17 8 |»cr cent. 'I'he ratii) of d(‘aths from all forms of 
scarlatinal dropsy is the saiiu! ; but the proportion of deaths, under one year, 
j&*oin auasarica, is smallci', being 1-3 to 1-8 per cent, from dropsy. It is also 
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smaller in the second year, being 9*1 per cent, from ^ropsy, and 8-0 per 
c(^nt. from anasarca. Anasarc*, however, is most fatal in file tliird and 
fifth yeavs, in tlie ])roportion a £ 28-7 j)er cent, to 26*2 per cent. In the 
sixth y(‘.ar, a marked diflerenerf is also pe(»‘cepfci))le, the dropsy being fatal 
in 11 ‘2 ])£!!’ cent, to 12 ‘3 ])cr cent, from anasafea. Tlioso^variations may 
perils ps in part dejiciul on J[*ie greatm* exttait of the tables of dropsy/ 
whicli <^xtend over a pcj-iod of four y<iai*s, whil.vfc that of anasarca was 
lormed frOin the‘,i-esiilts of half a year only. On comparing tln^ deaths 
from scarlatinal dro])sy with those Irom the parent disease, wc find that 
only I ‘8 piir c<ait. happen from the former, in children' under one year, 
to dd ]uT eent. from tlie latter; tiiat 20*7 pen* cent, snpervem^ from tlie 
dropsy in ehildrt'V undey three yt^ars, and 30‘l per ciait. from scarlatina; 
53*1 ]HT cent, from dropsy, aijd 09'0 per a>nt. from scarlcit fevin-, in 
children nmha* live years; and 40*1 per ccait. from dropsy Ixdween the 
agt^s of live and ten, whilst only 23-() pin* emit, are* fata], Iroiu scarlatina* 
during tin* .sann; pi‘T*iod. On comparing. the mortality from scarlatinal 
dro]»sy with tlml. IVom all causes under liftiM‘n ^ears, we liml the de.a,tlis 
under one y(‘ar to be only I 8 pt*r cent, of tin* former to 12‘2 of tlie lat- 
ter; undi‘r thn‘e years, 20*7 ])(‘r C(‘nt. from dropsy to 72>*9 from all 
eanses ; between tlii'i'e and tiri* years, 32*2 p(‘r eent. to 1 l*o p(.»T eent. ; 
l)(*tw('mi liv(* and tmi years, Id* I pr-. emit., from drop;,y to 9*d from all 
cjuises; a.nd bi*twe<m ten :iiid lifteen y<‘ars, o*() jun* cent, to 3*7 pm* cent. 

Not having any data ready to as(u*rta.in wlndlier or not the j»ropor- 
lionali* mortality from tiie, dropsy iS lln* same in tin* eonntrv as in 
London, 1 have aiTangcd tlie followiiyg taMe <'4* the moi*tality irom 
scarlatina for all Lngiand, in opposithm to that f.>r London : ‘ 


XI r. — ZA v/Z/^.v // vw fff D'tjl'n'fuit 
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It will be obscrvtMl that the variation.s ai-c not very great, exce[>t at the 
ago of fivi^ to ten, wln*u it amounts to 1*8 ])er cent. : and we may siip])ose. 
t that the variations in the dropsy are not ]M*oportionahly greatei*. 

The hist point which wi^ Jiave to is insider n^spijeting age is the influ- 
ence which it exm*cises in tln^ susecptihility to or moi*tality from the 
dropsy, ft has long been belii'ved, and, as the tabh* will show, justly, 
that a pro])ortb.mil)ly less number of yoniig children .sulh*.!* frtmi dropsy 
than of (hler ones. The following tabic sliows the number of deaths 
which occurred from dropsy in 100 cases registered as caused by scarlatina, 

. at the diflercut ages of life up to fifty yi-ai*s. 
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Table Xlll,^l)eaths in the Meiropolis. 18^:8. 
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From tliis \vo sir, tlwil in ilit‘ y<‘in- l«s|.s — whWh li;is Immm) sliown 
(T'mI)Io lit.) to Lavt; li;nl Ji mortality irotn I.Ih‘ dropsy (•(nisidiM’jiMv below 
tlhJ moan of tin* live years iNlS t.o Pj- 7 cnse^ of every lOO r(‘_eis(er(‘d 
as (*aused by s<*a.rlalina,, in llie <(uin(jin'nnial |K‘rio(l liw* to ten years, wore: 
jiroduced by drop, sy^ and iliat tli(‘ sn^Mlle.st pioporfion oeeui'r(‘d in eluldr(‘n 
under on(‘ .y<'ar, boinjj;* only .*> |K‘r cent. 'rh<‘ bdde also shows that the 
a.vera;,'e mortality fruin the dropsy ofall tala! oast s ors(‘arlalina, under three 
years was ‘M ; of the Ibiirlli yc'ar, 4o*l ; and of th(‘ tit’th, ILI jaa* iDO, 
r4‘.s]M;ctivo!}’ ; o/’ rtiHo of 1 LI ///, mch IIM) of snirlotiioi ffoJ {uo/rr^ 
fin 'f/fin,rs; vf llo7 in ^'nrlf lIK) U'fn^rat fr<‘ mol. ; of I iM Imttrnm h>it mol 
ffti'th'; and (f h'yn hdtnxn f/frtot ood Inroftf, We piavelve from lids 
that if a oliihl sulfering IVoje searlntina r«‘eo\'i‘r from tlie primary ;itta(dc, 
lu; is mure likdy 1o di(* from <lropsy betwaaai the «</(* oftiv(‘ ami ton than 
if 1)0 l)(Mind(*i' out' year, in the pVopoilion of ID -7 to :M); in Ihe fourth 
year oom|)a)’e.d with the iir.st in the ratio t>f LVI tf)fL0; in th(‘ fifllneom- 
]>ar(‘(l witli tin* sa.nu‘ year, of I t*l to -»•(}, (u- to the seejuul, of 1 Lt to T o; 
itc. Tin* (juestion arisi's, .1 )oes this immense ditlei't'iicu; d(‘|u'nd on less 
sjisoe}»libility to dro]»sy at au early a<^e, on death oeonrrin^ duriji;j; 
tl)e e]'ii))tive p(Tiod in ii^ivater propoiTiim in youn;tlha.?i in (*ldi‘r ohildi'iai t 
My own belief, from personal obs»*rvation, is, that yoiinj^ ohildren ai‘el(*ss 
suse(‘|)tihle to the disease than older, but .1 h;^V(‘ at presejit no data to 
solve the (pu^stion. » ^ 

Frmii fla> pnindiuy lahlcs and ron si derations ire. arrire at the folloiniioj 
conelnso^ns: (a) Hhat the inortalitu a nde.r fifteen ijrars of a{j(\ from ail 
ravses, Ls* (freated duriiaj the frst year of exidenee. hai/of L2 0 per rent., and 
smalle^^t betireeu ten, and ff teen years, irhen. it is only .‘L7 per rent. ; (b.) that 
the mortality from srarlafina is yreatest d.nriny the third year oflijv, irhen 
it reaches as hiyh as [7’^^ per rent.: (o) that the deaths from searlidinal 
dropsy are yreatest dnriny the fourth year of life, trio u they a moant to 17’8 
per cent.; (d) fhnt altliunyh thef droj is y j^rodnees the yreatust numher (f 
deaths dnriny the fonrth year, ye.l compared p'ifk the mortality from all 
causes under ffieea years, it is by far the most fatal in the (punquenuial 

* Deaths from scarlatinal dropsy arc inclucfcd in the rogistrar-geiicrul’s report under the head 
of scarlatina, * 
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period of five to ten years; (e) that from mi averaye of four years., the 
'period most fatal from the drops- vdiea compared v)lthlhat fiinmi scarlatina^ 
is the (ladaqacnnud period of fife to ten year.%in the, proportion (>y'40*l per 
cent, of the former to 23*0 perL'eat, of thi^ latter; and (f) Jhat an accurate 
exantiiaition of the year yvves fhs sarnie resaU, in eufh 100, as 19*7 

of dU deaths by scarlatina da pm.y this period of lifel'weri{;;.aused laj dropsy. 

Proportion of ftc.fUhs from Hca.rlatiual J)ropsy to Deaths from Hc.arlatiiia. 
— W 0 lijtve nln^July sliowii that Mie proportion of doatlis fjoin dropsy to 
tliose from scarliitiiiM (Hirers in eacli nnaith; and tliat altliou^li tlirso varia- 
tions may in soino nioi^suro l)o aooountcMl fur l)y .oliaivt((iS in tlio atmo- 
splK*i*(», yot tliat snmo, otlioi* ea.nsc or <*ans(ss most be in optration fortlieir 
production. It bas been shown —with tiui exc(‘]>tion of January and 
F(d)ruary, IS-bS, when tb<‘ elccl ricatv of the (.‘xliibit(‘<l more numerous 
manifestations of ils pn‘sence tfaiii dudnt? any other months of the two 
years |.Sl«^aiid l8oli (savi* in ]\larc1i, "48) — tlrat the nn»nth of Aui^iisf' 
])reseijt(Ml tin* smallest coni para tiv(' moi-tajlity ; and that this was the nior(i 
remai'hablo from t.he months of July, Si'ptemlxr,' and October jiresentin^ 
a large eom]>arativ<‘ mortality. It bas also bemi sliowu that the compa- 
rative mortality was 1;u*g(T during the last four months of the year 
tlian in any other*. Tliat tlnsi*. variations in the* comparative mor- 
tality do not de]Kmd altogether mi tin** same causes as tlviso which inllueiK*!* 
tlm mortality from scarlatina is apiruvnt from an investigation of (he five 
years 1848-/52. On examining this period, we fijid Unit in 1843 and 
1(852, when scarU‘t fev er was unusually fatal, the pi'oportion fiom dropsy 
•'was btdovv the. mean of the five years; ainl that in 1(852 it was siuall(.*st. 
This will be seen by a. glance at the foliowing table; 

Table Xl^.’^-Co/iiparrifire Morlidily froei Dropsy, 
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We luTe see thjjt the comparative mortality was least during the fii’st V 
and .second fi^iarters of tliost^. yeai*s — 184fc to 1852 — in wliieh scarlatina 
was epidemic ; was in tire .same year iVlow the av(^rago in tlie third 
quartia*, and also in tlio last cpiarter of 18n2 ; hut a.hov(^ it hy 0-7 in that 
of 1818. Wcvilso ).)erceive that the comparative} mortality was onl^ 10 ‘ij 
^.pcr cent, in tln^iitjurd quat'ter, wdiil.st it wa|21’6 and ii\ the lirst two 
(piari“rs, when scarlatina wa..s less pivVaXaif than during the third. A 
com))arison of the absolute iinutality from the dropsy with ’that from 
S(^ariet h*V(M*also indicates tlie 'same. In the first rjuartin* tln.'re wauv ?*t)8 
fatal cases^of dn)[>sy (Tut of 2n>2 from sc^arh't fever.; in the .second, 20d 
out of 2270; in the third, 322 to 21K?0 ; and in the finirtli, 71!) in 111)5. 
Oruithi- prop()rti()nsof- I7‘0 jrer C(‘nt. iy the first ijiiarter ; 17-0 

])t‘r emit, in the .sc'ecmd; ]»er ctmt. tire third; and 45*li ])er cent, 
in the fourth : ami i\\‘ sc(irl<iJina~^-l per cent, in tlie first (piartcu* ; 10*7 
]KT cent, in the .^cCond; 25-.*) p(T cent, in the third ; and 3()‘3 per etmt. 
in th(} fourth. We here s(U‘. that tin' relative proportions hetwcc'n th(i 
two do not corn'spond during tlni year, hut agn'e most eIo.s(‘Iy in tin* iii'st, 
and difha* Mn)st widely in the last <piartvr ; and thatJoOO fatal case's of 
dro])S 3 ^ (»ceurnMl in tiu} tiv(‘ years 1818 — 52 in ll,5()(.l fatal easi^s i)f scar- 
latina, being in the ratio of l*)-8 easels of drojisy in cacli I Of) of scarlatina. 
And 1al>les 11 and 13 show lliat the r;itio varies vi'iy eimsidcTahly vvitli 
ag(*, he.ing highest, l!)’7, to each 100 hu' each year of the (juii^yiieunial 
pcrilVd of y.vc to ten years ; ajid lowest, 3-0 to each lOO < aKes fatal 4luring 
the tii-st year; th(i projuu’tion increasing, hut not in any giv(‘n ratio, from 
the lirst year to one of tlie^years^ he tween the agi.'s of jive and ten; nUKst 
proha i)ly f.o tin* tt'nth year. 

W(} next pass on io e.oiisider The of Death in scarlatinal dro])sy, 

wdiieh are many, and may h<‘ divi<led inio iwo classes; in tlu^ linst wc 
may plsee thost' wliieh imhice death hy wliat niay he teiam'd (l)|)atho- 
fusical'"' terminations, and iji otlier hy (2)aciadental. I u the lirst we may 
class d(‘ath {a) hy pressure of the fluid'on som<} vital oi'gau, a.s the brain, 
lungs, or lu'art ; (i) hy deterioration of the. hlood aiid system generally; 
and ('•) hy uvjemia and its cou.setjucnees; in the laLter*wi^])lae(} all those 
tasi's in which <lear.li is induced hy inllamiiiatory di.se, ase of t1i<} visec'a-a, or 
tlu'ir coverings. The data wliieh have liitlu'i-to airord(Ml sm^h trustworthy 
informal ion, and have he<‘n of so great value, heconic in this part <.»f our 
subject c<»m])ara.tiv<'ly valiu'lcss, as so tew ca.^cs are r(‘gist('rLMl with, more 
than the jnimary and s(}C(»mlarY diseases: that is tT> say, Avith iiiofe than 
“scarlatina” and the suhstapuait “ <lro])sy.” Still, as there are smne 
returns which contained a full detail of the com plications, and as many 
were verilled hy jiost-mortem examinations, 1 liaviu-ompiled the following 
results, hut <lo "not otter them as a standard hy wdiieh wt can fisc<‘rtain • 
'the ratio in wliicli the vari<m.s causes induce a iktal h'lniination. .1 'inay 
agabi mc'ntion that of fi8() diaiths r(\gisti*rcd as j’csulting from .scarfatinal 
drojisy, 38 were stat(Ml to have# Ihm.'I) cau-st^d by C(ax‘hral eftiLsion, aAcI 50 
by tl/oraeic tdfusion per se, that is to say, uncomjilicak?! w^itli general 
dropsy. I do not think we should allow so ^reat a proportion to cases of 

Fnim 7r((0o(j, OimiJte, femKoc, agremW. to mtim\ T j)Popo 5 C this term to signify tnoae • 
causes of fh'ath wliieh n'suU Iroin dinease in ita ordinary courso, as wIumi death occurs Irom 
heiiatizution o/the lungs in a case of ]<iieumoiua. 

25— XlH. 
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effusion, for l)ut fiw were verified by j)ost~inorte:in examination ; 
but should raflier ]>lace very mifny of them to the jiec^unt <»f iirfleniia, as 
coma and eoiivulsions are symm/oms common to each. And it is more 
than probal.de that nniny of thh deaths registered as caused by thoracic 
effusion, were really induced by inflammatory dist'asc of ^he plenne or 
pericardium. • It will, theinffop, bii impossible to pfesei|t^a table showing 
the ratio in which all the variems causers of tl/^ath priive fixtal. The 
fidlowing, -however, will afford some information on the subject, as it gives 
the cause of ‘death in 128 ciuses. 

Bmin and Spinal Cord . — Affections of these orgiiis wore tl.c cause of 
death in 14 cases out of 128; meningitis being fatal in 0 eases; passive 
efliision into the cerebral cavity in 7 cases; and hemiplegia (cause un- 
known) in I ease. ' ^ 

Tlni Lari/nx was diseased in .3 cases,* ]u*esenting 2 fatal from croup, and 

1 from laryngitis. ^ 

J/HnijH and Pbtnra \ — Diseases of these (pagans wore fatal in no less than 
40 eas(‘s of tin; 128, or in the ratio (»f 31*2 per eeut. Of these, 3 were 
caused by bronchitis ; 14 by pneumonia, 4 by pleiiro-pneumonia, 7 by 
jdeuritis, and 2 by ]>l(mro-pneunionia Avith peritonitis, making an aggre- 
gate of 30 cas(‘.s by iiillanimatory diseases of the lungs and ]d(mrai. There 
were also 1 case of [djthisis, 1 of (chuiia. of the lungs, and 7 of uon- 
iuflanuiiatery s<a-<ms edusioii into the thoraeie cavity. 

llmvl and Perirardinm . — Of the 128 eas(‘S, 12 wiU’O fatal from dis'eases 
of the heai't. and ]>erl(;avdium, 4 dtjatlis'lx'ing canst‘(l by perica.i*ttitis, 3 by 
tmdoeavditis, and o by effusion into tlie pericardium without dropsy of 
otlier cavities. 

1/ircr . — No disease stated; jaimdiee Avas a symptom in one fatal case. 

The, Sti>hiaclty and Pfirifonca/n . — The f dlowiiig is the analysis 

of 13 eases fatal from affeelioii of these parts, out of the l'^8. Of these 
13, 2 were eases ef ule(Tati(‘ii of tin- cidon, with di.arrluea dining life; 

2 oj' idccJation of intestines (of wliieli it Avas not stated), also wit h diarrlnea 
during life; 1 case fatal from iliaiThoia, but registered Avitlioiit a post- 
mortein, and inos^ {)r(d)ably fatal from nleta'ation ; and 4 cases were 
fatal iVom ])e.ritonit.is, making an aggri‘gate of 1) eas(‘s from iiiflammatoiy 
disease. 1‘he other 4 (la.ses were, 1 of dis('a.se of the nn'senterie glands, 
and 3 of .-iscites without ett’usioii into any otlier serous cavity. 

(ian>frein\ Slotnihinf), and> ErjjMjHdm AV ere fatal in !) cases out 

of the, 128, iu th(^ fol!i.)wiiig ]»ropoi*ti<ms : 3 cases of absc(‘ss, 2 being of 
the lUH-k, and 1 of the joiid-s: 1 ease of gangiAUie of the fci't; 1 ease of 
moi-tifiention (part not men loned); 2 Ciises of suppuration of the glands 
of the i)(‘ck; and 2 cases of erysipelas. 

Ihatli by Ura'inia. — l>y tliis I mean, death by that class of symptoms 
so a^'( 4D known by tlio name of poisoning by urea. The prominemt 
symjvtoms of uraMuic poiscjiiing Avere manifesUid in 37 cases out of the 
128. Of these 37 cases, 27 were of convulsions, or of convulsions and 
(a>ma together;-;) of coma.; 1 of tetanic convulsions ; 1. of (’ij)ihiplic con- 
vulsions; 2 of coraidete suppression of urine (convulsions ami coma were 
cnunioratcd as symptoms in tluise two cases); and 1 of unemia. 

Having tioav treated ol’ at what may perhaps be considered by many 
an unnecessary length, the influence of season, temperature, humidity, elec- 
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tricity, sex, anclag^, on the iTroduction and uiorfcaHiy of scnrhitinal dropsy, 
and also fclio causes of death, we ^vill iiexfcVonsi<ler tlie alterations produced 
by the disease in tlu' blood and \iriue, ai\l also the sy nip ton island phe- 
uonicaa of uraniiic poisoning. »We sliall then ])roct!(‘d' to tluj last division 
ot our sii}>j<;c> — vi/.,.a c'oiisitleration of thii titlier syin[>tonis and <|)<‘CU’^ 
Ivirities ol searIlUinal aruisarca ; its dia.gno.*|s, [irognosis, and tr<‘atinefit. 

AUentf Huts lit the lUhiuL — When llu*. scarl(^t-fe\a*r ])oison is taken into 
the system, it is gein‘rally beljeved that a peculiar action is set n[) in the 
blood, and certain changes elfected, by which the ]>h(aionnaia of scarlatina 
are inanitested. In some eases the, jioison spe(‘<lily indnees sei^ondaiy 
diseases of various organs, in otlu'i*s not until s«)me timt? has ela])Sed : 
under the former eirenmstanees, the chang4*s in ^Ici hhfod have been viay 
imperfectly ascertaiiuid ; *in the latter #}iey have been mor(‘ acein-atelv 
, d<>scribed. In some |>atients the alterations in thi^ blood apjs'ar to (M*ase 
when the fohrilf^ stage has [Kissed away, hni in otliers they continue: 
wlnm it assumes a [le.cidiar leifeo-phh'ginat.ie a])peara,iie(*, wliicli is ipiite 
diagnostic of the approaidiing di’opsy. Honudimes the dro[)sy sets in 
Ixiforo the leiico-]dil(\gmasia lias niaile ‘any )>rogi (‘ss,* at. other times not 
until it is well markiul. period at which it occurs will bo considered 

in the lu'xt article. • 

The. alterations* ill tb<‘ pbysieal (.^laracti'- ol tls', I loo«l dviiwn from the 
bod\;^a.re w*‘ll marhcul, ibv we tind tIuMdot e, (her rather small and l)utl‘e,d, 
or largo, jloost*, and dark-colouiYd, swi.'niniDg in a luigi*. qiumlity ttf 
grecnisli or ojKvh^scont S(;i‘um. The a[>jM':iran<*c ol the lattia* vmy much 
x*(*.s(mibles^that of blood d)-rfwn f:#onj a typlms [Ktiient.. 1'bc opalescent or 
•initky app<‘a ranee of th(‘ serum, wbeii present, may de])end on the, pn'sence 
(u.) of an albuminous snbstanee in a state of minute division, as sliown by 
Simon and (/>), of fa,t, also in a minutely divided slat(‘, as shown 

by ^Jh*aib Nasse, ami others ; p ) of eolonriess eorpuseies snspiaided in the 
s<‘rum. Freriehs states one of tlie two fortner i-o he the eans(‘ of thii 
turbidity in easi‘s of renal dro}»sy, for he lias met vvil]i both, and Ixdieves 
the ultimate cause t.o be Ibe saim^ in both ea'^es— - vi/., a diminution of 
i.be, alkalinity of the blood, b'^ which, in ilakform<a', the alMiminali* of soda. 
*is decom])osi‘d, and the albumen sid. Ina*; and in tlie, laltia* )>y fat in com- 
bination wit h a. lc*ss amount than usual of alkali. 

The alteiations in the stTiim are not very ma.j'kiMl at lirst., but as tlie 
disease progresses, aiul in pi-oportion to the jjuan^itv of albuniou \oidi,‘d 
by tb<i kidneys, its speeilie gravity diminisius. and tin* 4|uantity of il'i 
saline ji*onstil.m.*]|ts is r(?due.(Hl. 'r]n\s<* i-banges wen* w<*ll known to 
Oliristison, who stated the s])eciHe gra\ity to he. grailiially redne.ed from 
1 -O.dO to 1*022, and snli.seipiently mu<-h lowia*. Tin* ([iianlity of .solid 
niattijrs in the s(‘runi he- also sta,t(‘s to be often reduced fiMin lOO^to (iO in 
loot) ])aTts: tb(‘.se statements a.] >[>ly, of eonr.se. to ailvaneed ea.ses ijf the 
disease. Freriehs analyzed the serniii of fl woman who liad heeii ill with 


scarlatinous anasarca for eight Mays only, ami found the* sj^eeitic gi*avity to 
bo 1*010 ; the saliiVs fatty, and extractive mattias about liornial ; but only 
51*7 of albumen, instead of about 75*0 [larts, wiiieh Kinion considers tlu*- 


normal avoi*Jige. Jii the early [Kjrt of the <lisea.so,’ (Jliristisoii states that 
tlie quautity of luoinatosino is normal, being about 1 3.3 parts in 1000; And 
that the tinriiie is either normal or more or less increased, soinotimes con- 
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sicliTably so. Wlion the disease lias lasted soirie time, th(j blood-corjniscles 
are much diminished in qnantijfjr, sometimes even to one thtid. Heller 
made a st/.-ies of experiments on/'ilie blood of ])ersons suffering from renal 
animrca, and arrived at the conclusion that the albiiuieii was the qpnsti- 
tuent/diiefly diminished. Urea is usually present to a greater or smaller 
extent, but is Sometimes alfcogt^'ther absent. Christisoii (jef^‘cted it on the 
ninth day of the disease. Heller detect<3d it in two ciuscs ; in one case he 
found 1-8J, and in the other 1*74 in 1000 parts of blood. Sin i on gives 
tbejimdyses of thiii;ccn Ciuses, and states that a considtu’ablti quantity of 
urea was found in nu'tjt. Garrod also <letected uric^icid’^iu the*' serum in 
three cases of Bright's disease. MAi’. Hee<juere] and Rodier* have lately 
investigated very ext('nsiv(Jy tlic morbid ebanges in the blood in many 
di»eas(is, and have drawn the following eonehtsions as n^gards “acute 
Briglit’s <liseaS(^ that fclio quantity of* allminen is sliglitly and spC(xlily 
reduced, and that the glol)nles and fihi*ine remain unaltered. The changes 
in the hlood may 1 h‘ summed up, as eonsisthig, in the acute stage, of (a) a 
<iimiiiuti()u in the <juautity of alhumeri, (/>) a sliglilcl increase in tliatof tlie 
iihrim*, and (e) in il\,e prestaiec*, of urea. In tlie more advanced stage, by 
(ft) a diniitiutioii in the <|uautity of blood>corpusel(‘,s, and (/>) of the alhu- 
mivn, (r), a normal o]* iiic?;eased quantity of fibrin, and (d) the presence of 
urea ami uric aeid.t ' 

Allrntflof/s in (hr Urhie . — As before stated, the urine usually contains, 
at some pei’iod or other of the fnaqitive or descpiainative stage, ^ a greater 
or less (|uaiitity f)f ali)mnen for a shorter oi* longi'r duration. In some 
eases I hav<^ dcfret<‘d it in tlie urine in the moruriig au<l not in the even- 
ing, or vtrft rr /•«<'( ; tto/tfrfimes onlf/ htone s^trcuunt dariiHj the inhale p^.riod 
of Htfi <//.svv/NV'. n».sl<h‘s :\31)umon, w'o alsf) mi'ct witli a variable quantity of 
renal i‘i)ithelliiin in flHmlesquaniative stage; sometimes librinous (;<ists of 
the renal tubules, eontaiuiiig father (Epithelial cells or hlood-c^oipuscles ; and 
soim'tinMES. free l)]<.)od*eorj)Useles. In some cases none of tluESO abnormal 
(iOMstitueiits appiEjir until the di-o])sy shows itsedf, but nioni geiUErall y tluiy 
occur as ab(»ve stated, ami coutiiuKi until tluE supervention of the <b*opsy. 
As a rule, when th(*se abiiornial (Efinsfituents, or either (»f tlMEiri, p(n*sist 
in the urim* for more than t(*u days after the disappearance of tlie rash, 
and especially if they increase in (piantity, \vc may expect an attacEk of 
dro]»sy. 

In the first stage of dropsy the uriiUE is at first liigh-colourcEd, bleody, 
or brovniisli red, scaiiVy, of high specalic gi’avity, (jllmi turbid from tlui 
jiresence of a large (piantity of uric acid, of litbate of iunriKinia, soda, or 
potash, or all mix(Ed, which it de]>osits on standing. Oii examining the 
pr(Eei))itate we find, in addition to the latevitious deposit, if present, a 
variabl<E (piantity of abnormal C(e1I.s — to wit, blood-globuhEs, iniujous cor- 
puscliEs, Amal and vesical epithelium more or less disintegrated, and large 
globular, nucleated cells, some <jf which resemble iu size and constitution 
the parent cells of cancer. Another variety of large cells was often met 
with by me in J‘648, but is rarely found now. Tliey '?vere of a yellow 
colour, with indistinct nucldl, and were usually met with in a})position 

* Gazotte MeUicalenlc raria. 

t l^ec Simon, Tol. i. p. 322; and vol. ii. p. 515; also Bcitibh and Foreign Mcdico-Chirurgical 
Keview, vol. ix. p. 301 ; and other authorities quoted. '* 
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with each ♦ther,^5onietiirios forming a Wiistcr, or a single row of four, 
five, or six; and more rarely, two or tlii\e rows joined togetlior. When 
'thus united th^y olten separat^Mi from Cficli other, and, as far as could be 
seen, without^the rupture of any intervening membrane. They were of 
a more or less hexagonal shajie, of less thickness than length, suul of 
gy-oaterlireadth tliaii thvhbrinous casts-of^^ilnon. In addition to these cells, 
the sediment usually contai)ied a gnjater or h'ss rpuintity of the hbi'inous 
casts ol the renal tulndes (ciufts of Siim»n), which hav<^ lately bee)i nanicd 
by Johns< 4 n epitheliid casts, granular casts, it c., ac(M)nling to their a.]i])ear- 
ance and constituents. Tlujse casts* arc from b) .-.Jo' 
breadth, and from to of an ijicli in length, ami a-^-e composedof gra,- 
uular fibrine, eitluir by it^ielf or mixed with epitinhal cells or bloo(Ucor> 
puscles. When containing bloodcoi-jmscles, they are probably ilu^ result 
ot rujiture of thewessels of the Malpighian tnft, and consoijiient c’llusion 
of blood into the secreting tujmles of the kidney; wluai containing e])i- 
tlielial ctdls, of the etlu^ion of tibrine into the same tu)u>s. Fi-ia’ichs siiid 
Johnson are at total variance as to the motle in wliicli tlie e.]»itlielial c(‘IIh 
become an element of thes<^ casts. Johnson Ix^lim-es tliat tlie ci'lls are 
thrown olf from the ])a.ri(ftes into the free canal of the tubules; whereas 
FrtTichs stat4‘s hi^j belied* that the iiells arei onl}* accidentally mixeel with 
the tibri]4e, being entangled with it. This will be considered more fully 
lienJAfter. These casts also sometimes (‘ontain crystals of uric acid or 
oxalate of lime, arid sometimes afe unmixed with cells or crystals, when 
tliey are very [>ale and Jtliiiost tiansjKirent. The ordinary salts are some- 
tnnes decidedly detieient, fit others about the normal stamlanl .Frei’iclis 
stales the former to be the most coiii.mon ; Raver, the laltiu’. Fna’iehs 
also says that the. diniinui.ion in the ijuantity of tlu^'salfcs will <Iej>end on 
tin*. gn‘atej- o? lesser number of the tubes bloeke(hup. The urea is usually 
diiuinishe<l iu<|uantity; FjerieJis states it to vary froju 7*U to 14*2 jxjr 
1000; Hiiiion, 11. We may roughly estimate the (juavtity of un;a jun;- 
sent by adding nitric aehl to uriiui on a sli[» of glass, and thej) observing, 
under the microseope, the (piantity of uitjate of formed. We also 
•sonietinies meet with eoimnon salt in eomftiuation with urea., in the form 
of oetolnxlral ciystals, whicl» closely ivsemi»hj <.)xahite of lime. Tiny 
Tnay, hoW(^^'er, be re;plily distingui.slied from the oxalate by their larger 
size and rounder angles, and by^ their diiiisolving in ilistilled water. 
When dissolved, they often reciystallize in eiibcn instead of oet 4 >h eel ra ; 
and if treated by nitric acid, dissolve with slight etferveseenee, producing 
urystalfe of nitrate of urea. , 

* The specific gravity varies vt*.iy much. 1 have met with it, at the 
coinmeneonreiit of the disease, (is low as FOlO, and as high as l ()4iS; in ^ 
. the latter case the urine became solid on the addition ot jiitric j^-id; but 
the average of niy (;ases, w’hilst tln^ ui’ine was scanty, was from I •()20 to 
1*025, and this may be considered as the mean of otlua* ohserveis. The 
albuimm varies as greatly as the sj>ecilic gravity, rangiag from 7 *80 to 
33*61 in 1000 ]>arts f)f urine. The hist-mentioned amount was that given 
by Simon, and. the average may be. taken at about 10*5 ])er lOOO. The 
weight of the alb\mien thus ptissftd in the twenty-l*our hours i*ang(\s froiii 
75 to 387 grains; the avei-jige may be taken at 170. The weight of the 
fibrinous cylinders varies very much, and is ascertained with difficulty 
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from tlioir iiitorniixtiiro with otiier deposits. FrericLs foujd it 6'0 in 

1001) piir^s. f 

As tlic disease advances, the nrine altoi>i considerably; it is passed loss 
fvequeiitly and in f(roater (piantifcitis, is much lighter in colour, gradually 
assuming tlie jHandiar gi’eenish tint so indicative of the presence of albu- j 
men ; wluiii gently shaken, it ffbni, looks like thin syru/ir’, and froths V(;iy 
mud) when more-tbrcibly shaken. The blood-cf^rpuscles gradually dimi- 
nish, and finally disa))pear : the mucous corpuscles and other niiohiated 
(uTis, and the fibrinous cjists, also diminish in number; ,tlie latter, if the 
disease assume a eliroliic character, fre([U(‘nt]y cease to contain either epi- 
thelial eells or blood-corpuscles. Tbe !•(}^Kll cpitluduil cells are also voided 
less ]aufect, bejjig‘'iiu>re' (lisintegrated, aiul as,, the patient recovers gra- 
dually disapp(‘ar from the. uvimi'^ns well as all the other abnormal con- 
stituents. But if, during the |)rogi*ess of con valesciivce, any cause— as • 
im)iropor food, r;old, the nsii of stimulants, ttc. — shonhr'induee a recur- 
ri.MiCi! nf tlio a(‘ut(} tbrni, the urine will assume its coi*it‘sponding clu'iracters. 
Wc may r.ssnmi'. as a inle,tliat tlie larger ike number of blooil-coipuscles, 
tihriiioms casts, and alhunien, and the less tlie amount of tlu; urinc^ tlic 
more inUiiise is the riuuil diseasi‘, tin*, longer will bo its ])robable dura- 
tion, th(? less pcitect tln^ njcoveiy, and yonscupiently the greater the dangia*. 

(Ji'if nm , — One of the most fovjnidablo comjdications of scarlatinal 
dropsy is nramiia. AVlieu W(^ll marked, tla^ symptoms arc coiividsiceis or 
coma, or both, ocensionally delirium, with tlH^ suppression ot‘ tu’ a givat 
diminution in, the secr(‘tiou of urine; and cons^upient retention of the 
urinary constitiumts. But althongli eoma oi‘ convulsions const:tute.s one 
of the predominant symptoms, yet in making a pod-nyuirM examination, 
wo randy detect any. morbid alt(‘i*ations. Sometimes wlum thi^ symptoms 
hare come on gradually,. w(‘ meet with imlicaiions of slight kdlammatoiy 
disease; yet, in the gema'aHty of cases, tlit^ (piantity of fluid in tlie ven- 
trieh's and araeliiioid cavity, is but little if at all abovij that of health. 
In luy own oases, 1 diil not detect any morbid products, and Frm’iehs 
makes a similar statement, having lU'ver m(‘t with more than a slightly 
iuereaserl lunoufit of Huid, tlu^- larg(‘.st (|nautity not exceeding one ounce. 

Tliei'c are but f(!W cases more dillleult to detect, and yet more imjairtant 
to diagnose correctly, than these; as the urannie symptoms may ociair 
suddenly, and present all t^e oi*<Unaiy featni’e.s of apoplexy. Thus we 
may be^told, on our arrival at the pathmt’s bedside, that whilst in the 
pursuit of his ordinary avocations he was suddmily seized with coma and 
convulsions. This happened to myself in one most marlred case; but on 
inquiry, 1 ascertained tluit many of tlu^ ordinary signs of tli,c fii*st stag# 
had hemi present for some days. These may be enumerated as follows : — 
slco[nn(\'i:s or heaviness, headache or confusion of thought, dizziness, im- 
pairihent of vision, dilatation ami sluggishness of the iris, lassitude, dislike 
of motion, and other symptoms of rndaUe, In addition, the patient often 
complaiiLS of dii^jiTluea or vomiting (the latter more freipiently than the 
former), and sometimes of both ; but neither of them' is so common in 
scarlatina as in other varieties of renal dropsy, f rerichs says although 
others have detected ui*ea in the matters ejected ftnm the stomaeli, yiit 
that he has not, and on the contrary, has frequently ascertained the 
presence of carbonate of ammonia. I have not had any opportunity of 
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verifying tliis observation. If a sp(*ciin%u of urine can be obtained, onr 
diagnosis would no longer be obscure, as wy sliould iiud it small ii^ (quantity, 
deep coloured,, all)iuninous, containing lateritioiis deposits, and one or 
more of tlie otjjier al monuities just described. Tln^ pulsci may be (utln'r slow 
and full, GO to Go, or* small, quick, and soft; and tlie skin .is usu.alTy di'V 
aTid harsh, and so^irurtinjes dcscpunnating. , ^Jiis latteV fS a most important 
sign ill the c(»matoso stage, as we <i:mnot obtain any* history from the 
patient, and i*aroly a s])ecimftu of his urine. Another important sign, 
under the^o circumstiinces, is a urinous or ammoniacal oduur ol' tlie hr(\*Uh. 
The pri^sencc of Jimmonia may he di'tf‘cted hv liohUhga ])ie(uu)f moistened 
litmus to th('. mouth, wlnni it will indicate the ]>res<‘nce of an alkali, and 
by a rod dipped in hydrgrdiloric acid, Nvhicli will giv(* out white fumes 
when exj)osed to the hr<‘5».th. l<V<#riehs says that he has rep(‘ate(lly sliown 
its existence in thu hreath of men alleeted with unemia, and of animals 
into whose veins urea had inj(‘cted. 

Tf we are calle(l to the [latient l>efore the invasion of coma and etui- 
Vulsions, and can etiect a penuaiuait ineiv,;ise in thi‘ seo’etiou ef uriiu*, W(* 
can onUnarily a.v(‘ri any rtn-t luT inis.ehiJf; hut it' we eannot^ es]»eei;dly iu 
the advaneed stage, inciH'ase the urinary s(‘(*retion, or cause tin* i‘j(*etion 
the ])oisoji, whatever it Im'., in any otlier way,* the attack will sp(‘(‘(lily 
jirovo fahil. These ohsei'vations ajqGy withgrc‘ater force to the comatose 
stag<r. 

iVlany tlioories have been pr<»[>c*se<l by as many authors; one l)(‘lic\ing 
the symfH.-onis to be produced by ara.chuitis ; auntlu*r, by<‘( rebral oi*s]/inal 
etfusioii ; Withers, from tlu^^|»resefice ol‘ iir<‘a in tlie blood, or of somt^ oIIkt 
coinponiid which acts as a ])oisonous agent on tlM‘ lu’ain and spinal cord, 
l^lie theory of poisoning by urt\*i has hcmi Jiiost carefully In vi stigated, and 
has been aecvn»ted by some, and rejectt‘d by otluii-s, amongst tin* latter ol 
whom we may eiiumerate Dr.* litres, Jones, ami Krericlis. 'J'lu' foriiiej* 
rt^jects it from the Avant of correspondeuci* between tlu^ aiuiiunt ol uri‘a in 
the blood and tin*, intensity of the symjitoms; and also lrf)iii the tutal 
absence of nrjemic .symptoms in ca‘<t*s wln.*re a large cyiantity ot nrra was 
•<l( 5 fcecte.d iu the blood. In athlitiou to iln'st^, the experiments ol V^uujuelin, 
Segalas, Biehat, and others, of in jecting urea into the. Idood of dogs, with- 
out any othtu* effect than an increased flow of urine, may he adduced in 
o})posit.Ion to tin? urea theory. Indeed, so nvu'ked was the diuretic action, 
that tln.'se cxpoiiments ha ve* led to the. snccesstnl u.se. ot in>‘a as a Jiuretic. 
Dr. Jiees considers the syinjitoms of unemia to hecause<l )>y a. diminis}H*d 
deusit\^ of the blood; hut expeihaice and o)i.s<*rvatioii show his theoiy to 
bo less tenable even than the former. The la.st and nio.sb plausible 
theoT*y is that lately propounded ])y h'rei*ichs, — viz., that the iin.*a is changed ^ 
. iu the blood into carboiiati^ of ammonia by the agmicy ot a. fi'i niiut; that 
if this conversion be effected .suildenly, tlie symptoms will reseiiihlo tlu>^»3 
of apoplex}^; but if gradually^ they wull nssuim*. the form ot tY]>hiis, with 
sul)se(juent coma p,ijd convulsions. To ])rove^is theory, ke pertormod the 
followdiig experiments. lie remov^ed tlie kidneys of some animals, and 
then in jected prea into their veins : at first no peculiar symjitoms were 
observed ; but after the laj^se oi some hours, they became restless, and^ 
vomited, vdicii ammonia was detected iu the cxjiired air ; and alter a slioH 
time, convulsions, alternating with stupor and stertor, or stupor and coma, 
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supci'venecl. After death, ammonia way detected in the l>lo(jd and in the 
contents of the stom.'udi. He /jicu injocte,d a solution of carbonate of 
arniiHHiia'into the veins of other animals, when convulsions and stupor 
quickly came on, hut ceased aft(T a few hours, tlie ammonia havinjj passed 
oirbyn vomiting, and in the expired air, an<l probably also Vy the skin. J 
will not attempt to discuss th(<< merits or demerits of eitlah* theory, as this 
})aper is iutended.to be as much matter of fact as possible. 

The diagnosis of uraunia is often very difficult; but the state of tlio 
skin, urine, breath, and the jirevious history, will, witji ordinary care, 
sntfice to distinguish it from any other disease. The treatjueut of unemia 
will he considered in the next and concluding ai'tiele. 


Art. ly. 

The Tnflnmce of LJqnor Vofamp on the Urine in Rheurnatlc Fever, By 

E. A. l\vRKi:s, ,]\r.l)., PT()fes.sor of C]kii(vil Medicine in University 

College, Lmidoii, and Pliysiciaii to University Colh^ge Hospital. 

The pr(?s(fnt paper is a eoutinuation of one pnlilished in this jnnrnal in 
January, l8rKl, in which the action of Liquor Potassie (Phavin. liOnd.) on 
the urine in health was ^disenssed. It was then shown that this medi- 
cine, when taktMi into tlu^ circulation', Avithout being luMitralized in the 
stomach, speedily pass(‘(l out by tln^ urine, and chiefly, though, not 
entirely, in combination with suliJmric acid, the foniiation it 

for the titu(‘ increased. It appeared a fair inference fi'om the faets then 
stated, tliat tlu^ Lhptor Potassje, in the hv4ilthyrSystem, acted as .y. destruc- 
tive agent on the sul))hur-C()ntainiiig cumstituents — i. e., tlm albuminous 
compounds of the hlood or tissue!, and le<l, among other less-easily 
recogidsed changes, t<» the oxidation and elindnatiou of iheii;^ sulphur. Jt 
was sliown also that the quantity of water poured out frrjm th<i kidneys 
was increased, as well as the organic substances, included under the 
vague term extractives.” It was, of coursii, ap]>ar(mt that the study of 
the action of the liquor potassa^ in the,h(‘althy system Avas by no means 
coinfJeted, and'wtliht many japiits remaim**! uncxjduiHHl. It st^enied, 
however, that a lij*in liasis for future investigations had bcsai laid doAvu, 
and it Avas dctcriidned to pursue tl)c inquiry on the urine of disease in 
the sa.ino Avay, and to jiay s})ecial attention to th*? iiioigaiiic constituents 
of this s(‘cretion. 

In the diseased body litpior potassje is j)laced under dilferent chemical 
conditions from those j)resented to it by a healthy syshay, and, tluiiefore, 
no d, j)rioi*i decision as to its action in disease can i)e possible. Though 
the truth of this remark A\dll be made sutli(*iently (*,vident in the course of 
this inquiry, it Avill at the sa-iiio time )>e ioujid, that its action in hejiltli 
may be laken as the general rule of its action in disease. I must ob- 
serve that I can pretend to do no more tliau to give, what I hope will ho 
found acourato ami trustworthy cxperimoiros towards the elucidation of a 
subject so vast that the laTlours of one man must be" totally unable to 
exhaust it.* 

* I liavo not alluded to tlie obsc^rvations of Di*. Golding Bird or others who Imvc eon- 
'rribiited no much to our knowledge of the action of the diuretic salts of jjotash. My lueseiit 

object forbids this ; but 1 hope my temporary silence will not be construed into mditrereiicc to 
tliese useful inquiries. 
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On the present odcasiou T propose to fpie tlie results of exjwrijiuuits in 
four welhituirked cast's of rheumatic fo veil treated in Uiiivi'rsity College 
Hospital. In future pajKTs the etfect of liquor potassrj in iidlaniniations, 
and in some of the acute specific disease's, will be giv^en. 

: The four instauees of rheumatic fever were tyjii cal erases, with ^I’eat. 
]iam and with tlift Ihermonuiter rising to 10.*V or 104^*Fahr. Three Avere 
in men (aged 22, 23, and 2lJ), and one was in a woman (aged 20). Three 
were tnjabed with liquor potjiss;x> alont', one with this mi'dieint^ and Avith 
colcliicum. ^In t\vo cqses tlicre was t)ld hen rt- disease, with recent poin- 
carditis in one ; in the other tAVo there *vere i‘eeent basic syslolit; murniui*s, 
apparently of endocardial origin, Avhieh, in one ease, disap[)(iartMl after 
recovery. The day of* tlnj .disease was reckoned* in t\to of these cases 
from the first symj>toni, Avliieh w^is wefl marked, and which was suc> 
•coeded on tlie secqnd and tliiril days by arti(ajlar pain; in another 
ease there had b?(ai a long indeflnib^ |Ma*iod of' slight ilbhealtli before 
the articular pain set in i^ndderd}'^ ; th<‘dis(‘«i.sc is dated from tla^ lust arti- 
eular pain ; in tlie otlun* ease (a rela])S(‘), the* ariicnlai* ])aiu and liigh 
fehrile symptoms set in suddtudy and f^imultain‘<»iisly ; for sonu'. <lays 
previously, howeven*, tli<^ pulse h.ad b<‘eu rising. The disease is calcu- 
lated from tlie day,of siidchm increase'. • 

A iiftli.case of acute rheumatism is, for eei-tain points, occasionally 
refiMT^d to. 

Ill all thf^st^ cases, in ad<lition to, the ex.-unination r>f the urims and of 
the cardiac and articnlnr symptoms, an ac(an‘a.le thmnoineti'ical iu- 
ATstigatioii* Ava,s undm’taki ti. iWti'r the t(*rminatiou of tlie case, all 
ifliesc particu)ar.s Avore- tabnlaied. 4'he bibles rearli io smii an extent 
that it has been found inqiossible to j>ui)lish tlaan, and I have tlna-c- 
fore given only the comdusions. It is with considei-abh' relnehi.iM*e that 
[ wnitnre to ])ublish only tlie^ av(U*ag(^ n'snlts, but it may be safely 
assumed, that every endeavour has bc'cn mailo to present them as aireu- 
rately as i)ossihh\*" 

Tlie relation of tln^ urinary excrelions to the Avinght ami lieight of the 
Vidividual has been hdt out of account (altl^mgli some data*exist for calcu- 
lating these), as not necessarily conTiectisl wilii tln^ matter in hand, and for 
same reasons the tliernioim'trical observations are omittiul. 

In iliree cases lio treatment av as ;id(»pted f a* the first tAventy-lour hours 
ill ord(*r to s(‘<^ the exact couditiou of the urine; afterwards licjuor potassa^ 
was given in dos(‘S in simple water, and was pushed to the exitait ot 
5iij. to J)Aq. in twenty-four liours. 

1. The water of the unne. (Normal average in 24 hours, 40 (lui<l ounces.) 
— Average before tixmtuient in four observatitms on tlie 2nd, Si'il; Ith, and 

f 

• 

* TliP li<iaor potasi*jo WJis the pr(*pHr:itioii or«li*r(Ml in tho Lo»irlon I'liarinacopojia (<» t per 
C(‘iit of i»ure potash). Unless ! In* contrary is the diet was the hespifal low diet viz., 

ill twenty. four hours, hreail \ lb., milk barley water Oj. X'o diHieulty was fouml in col- 
Icctjn;^ the whole (piaiviity of urine pa.ssed in twenty-four hours, exeeift s<jinctinies in the 
female. The solids were detenoined by evaporation; 4te sulphmie. and phosphoric acids 
by baryta; the chlorine by iiieine.ration ut a very low temperature, di.ssohin)? tlie cbloride ol 
sodium in water, aftd preeipitatiii« and wei;^llin^^ as cliloride of'silver. TIk* nric aeid was 
thrown down by hydrochloric acid, ami in sofne, thon-l, not in all ca.ses, was di>soU ed in p<itash ^ 
and preeipitale^l liy acetic achl. At the lime Ifiese observations were made, Liebig’s inetliOtt Ol 
detcriuiniiig the urea and chlorine had not been made known. 
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5tli days, diet low, watcjr ad libitum, =24 fluid ox. in P4 hours; the 
highest amount being 31iJ oz. y 

Averfige during treatment (-^iv. to 5vj. of liquor potassa? being takoi) in 
eacli 24 hours; no other treatment; in IG observations^ on the 5 — 10 
(luyr, = 34 ounces. 

A V(‘rage in 2 crises on the Ihi-ee succeeding days (lltK'^6 IStli inclusive). 
30 ounces. . In a tliird case, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th day, = 22 ouncc^s. 
In a fourth case' the urine was lost. 

• OoHrl?fifio?L- By reflu’ence to the individual cases, a« well, as from the 
averages, it a]:>pears‘ that the urive was slightly increased in (|U}uitity, 
and that this increase (10 ounces in 24 hours) was attributable to the 
medieini;, and ih 4 to improvement in the disease. 

2. 7Vie vriivary solidfi. ^ (Becquer»;lV average for men = 571 grains* — 
in 24 hours.) * ^ 

1 . 

41 

No (h^tenninai ion before ireafinent. I'roin the .^Ih 1o the Rih days (iiieliisiv(‘), 
[^iiss. of lifjuor potassic being lakeu in tins time, 2/Sl)'2S grains were ]>assed, v>r 
i)9f)’“)7 ill (‘aeli 2L lionrs. Wn lht‘ I2tli ami I3th ilays, the disease*, being well, no 
medieine,, dii‘t a little better, JOL'a? and 39.1*05 grains were passed. 

’’ Om 2 . 

No determination before irealinent. t'roin the r>jb 1o tli(^ lOtb days, inc]iusiv(*, 
(b days), Jij, 5vij. of licpior potassa*, beijig tak<'n, 57/7*-^^ giains NNero passed, or 
91)2'^/ ill each 21 liours. [\\ the b followr.g days no medieine; disease* improving, 
but by no meims well; diet sann*; .313t)*3l- grains wete pass(‘d, f)r 572*72 in (’.';eb 
21 lionrs. On the I9tli day, 5*^'- liepioi*" potas.^ic being talum, 9!l7'9J grains 
were passe'd, 

C//xr 3 . 

Before treatment, on the 2nd and 3rd days 713*711 grains wen* passed daily. 
On tlie. nil and bib days, the nrim* of th(;‘*r)lb bidiig lost (lif[nor potassa: 5*9-> 
via. sem. coleli. 5j. in each 2 !• hours; diet same; avru'ular ssmjitoms mueb belleA*), 
1071 and 99)^7 grains >vere passtAl. (.)ii the. Slli day no iii(dielne; iliseasu well; 

G97’S1 grains were passed* 

Gm' 4 . — ( Fchiale.) 

hefove treatment, on the 5tii day, 4b9*.5 grains were passed. On the bib, 7tll, 
and 1 llli days, of lifpior jiotassa*. being taken, lb7i’»’0l- grains were passed, 

or 5.5S*bs giains in e.aeli 21' hours. On tin* 23r(l day, eonvalesecncc; good diet; no 
nu'dieine; 3r).! *;)2 grains were .oassed. in this case tlic urine of llic iutenuediate 
days was partly lost witji llic motions. 

tr 

Case 5. 

During eonvaleseeiico, of licinor potassa'. being given, the solids anginciited 
by 50 grains in 21 lionrs. 

C<mclnsiou , — In (.‘ascs 3 and 4 the solids win e above the average before 
trcatmcMt ;t they augmented decidedly under the use of the potash, lii 
case 1‘ no couclusiou is ])ossible, as the solids we) e not deteniiiued before 
treatment, and aft(‘rwards; the cessatioiir.. of symptoms and the disuse 
of the remedy <.ook ]>lace at the same lime. In case 2 the solids wore 

* This is iLsunlly coiisiclcmi to lift much under the real amount, which may be taken na fi.'iO 
to 7.50 grains for adult men on good diet. ^ 

t. In rwisoiiiiig on Diesc jH>iiils, it must be reinenibeved that, in acute diseases, the influence 
of ibod, u liich exerts so great an efltret on the urinary solids, is completely' excluded ; tlie 
wliole amount is derived from tissue-iiictamorphosis. 
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greatly mcref>S(Ml; atkI tliat tliis wjis oMyiig iij p.*u't to fclie potasli, is 
from tlie fact that when tluj medicine was loft off, an nverago fall 
of 400 grains iii the amount <^f the soli<fs, in 24 hours, took place; the 
articular sympt^jms and the fever were, however, still sever(% so tliat the 
’diminution must be attributed to the witlidrawal of the pot^sli, and^not • 
to }m))rov(Mnent iliHhe disease. , • . 

Jt may therefore be Siiid, tliat of the two possible laetors, the disoavse(to 
use this well-understood term for the sum of tlie abnornlal pro«ess<*s going 
on in the la^dy) and thj^ remedy, the increase in the urinary solids wifs 
due to botli."*^ • 

3. The 6Vm. - No experiments were made, but it was note^l in (lases 
3 and 4, that nitrate of \n<ia crystallized at oneft when nitric acid was 
added to the unconcentrated urine ;^as thA‘o was at this time an ineroase 
•f)f organic solids, it i^s jirobabh^ that tln^ area was in (^xoisss. 

4. The Creatine^ creatianH]^ d'r. — No expeiameilts wciv* made. 

5. The Comtitarufii emdainiiuj Sulphur. (Ivoiiald). In case 1, l)efore 
troatnnait, on the 4tli day, besides 52,*, grains of 'snipliurie mbl, 5.*, grains 
of unoxidized sul[)hiir were passing oil* ill 2-1 hours. Wliether this was 
increased by liqiun* ])otassa\ was not d<‘.tennin(Ml in any of these cast's; 
but as tlie suljihui’ containing ingretyents of th(^ tiriiu; wen' fouml to be 
increased, in an analogous cas<^, by tlu^ use of tlie bicarbniiab* of potasli, 
it maydie inferred that the liepuu- potassje Lad the, same effcct.t • 

® 0 

* 1 may nu'iitloii Imrc.thijt in •*cln’onlc noii'rluiiniaUc rose in tin* oxsu*t wi'ijrl'.t of the 

body was Knox^vn, and in winch tin* inv<>ta«werc nnalii red, a much jrrcatcp los.s was 

loiind,l<» «)ccur \Nlu*n li<ni()i’ jxMassa* had l»ccii adininislcnMl ihan (.•ouUl 1 m* niM-onnlcd lor by llic 
iucrcaM'd sf'cn lioii of nrinary ^oli^ls which was found (o lake jibuM*. In this, ca.M* tin- intes- 
tines and the .-kin were imattictcd, and it appeared a fair inference tliat tin* loss t>f \vei.:;lit wa.s 
o\\init:in part to ln*ij?hlened i>nlnionary funefums; that i.-* to>ay, ll'al (he action of the potash na-' 
not confined lo incfca.siiiif the urinary exerelion, bnt tliat the jirtlmonary exlnilalion was aon- 
innnted. No direct experimeuls were niahe, and this inference was firawu .sitnpl> from Ihe 
j^rciitloss »if weitrht, which was inidently duo to tin* jiotash, and wliich was feilainly not ac- 
counted for by the urine, perspiration, or ini' siinal excreta. 

t 111 llu; ca.-e i’cb-rre<l lo, u man aj',<*d ai wa-s admilled with aiVceliou fif the knee .and .‘inkle 
joints, wliich it wa.s impiKsible to (li.-liiipii.-h IVoni snb:u.*iilo rlKiiinatie arthritis by any 
symptoms conm*cted with the joints ihem.-el\es. U'd^there wa*' no* pyA'xia (teinperatere 
imt'inal); tie* urinary soli<ls pass«'d in i' 1 hours were in small amount ; tin* sulj'lmrie aej^ wa.- 
not iiim-ascii, and the. chlorine was abundant; Ihe uric aciil was deficient in the urine, and 
iacis iibnmlant in tin* blooil, a.s in .ijOat (Garrodi. The followin^j; table shows the ueiion ot 
bicarbonate of potash on the urine. 

• 

CaJouhtied for 'lihotfrii. • ^ 


1 t 

j(iuaiiiiiiyj 
1 iiiozs. 1 

t) - 

.Solid., 

j Soluble 1 Sidplm- 

! rrufxidi/.ed ; 

i 

1 In 11 hours, no 

1 Salt.s. j rie Acid. 

; Snl)»lmr. 

1 

! 

i 

■ j KhMAJJJl.*:#. 

I 

j inedieine w'.-w 
taken. 

!r' 

Hiaiyi , 0-71)0 

i r>T.‘3{; 2l-l»50 

1 l-75)t} 

1 

j t 

• 

1 

In the succeed- 
ing i:i hours 
Jiv.of hiearho- 
nato of ])otash 
wiU'e taken. 

71 

«17i2 

27*5 ^ 

, 

7 002 - 

f The urine w a-s highly 
i iPkaline, and eou- 
' ■ 1 aim’d .'i great (juan- 
1 tii> of i-arbonatc or 
[, hkWboH.ite. 


The bicarbonate of iKitash, therefore, bad tlie following action : it passed olf \ery rap-dly 
and in part as carbonate or bicarbonate, Avilli the urine, and iherelbre increabed the amoi nt ol 
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6. T/tc Uric Acid, — (Norm|*-J average, 8 gi-ains in^24 hours.) 

« t Cfm 1. 

Before < mitmc'Tit, on flic 4th (ky . ' . . . •. 8 *851 

On the 5th day, (5vss. of liq. ])ot.) . . . . j 9‘51 

O'.! Ilie Olh (hiy, (5v. of liq. pot.) . . . ‘ \)‘\}7o 

On the /111 dayXjfV" of liq.. |iK)|.), ariieulai* symptoms aliliost 

goiK^ ^ . . 2'013 

On ilu‘ SUi day,- (5v. of liq. pot.) . ... . . . *78 


[Jau. 


gi'aiiis. 

33 

93 

99 

39 


As in other cases, liquor ])otjissm was not fonml to‘ dimifiish the ui*ie 
acid ; and as the diminution in the above ease coincided with decline of 
the syiuj)toins, it^ is to be inferred tluit tlie effect of the jiotash on the uric 
acid wtis not maiked. ’ , ® ^ 

« Ci/se' 2. 

No (leierniinalioii Ix^fore Ireatnioni. from the otiito the •^Olh day 
liq. 12 ^191 grains vere socre1(‘d in each, 24 liours. From the J2lh to l(Ul» day 
(no medicine, disease improving), there were passtal iu each 21* hours S' 15 t grains, 
fflie potash tlierefore caused no deert'as/*; it may have eanscal an ineieas(‘; but IVojii 
the facts of Case 1; it is fair to coiiclndc ihai the uric acid was in excess from 
the morbid processes, and not from the re.medv. 


’ Cf/ft' 3. 

Before treatment, on the 3rd day 4’4o9 grains. 

Outlie 0th day, (liq. pot. vin. sem. eoleh. 5j-, being taken 

on the Ith, atli, and ()th; symptoms belter) . . . „ 

On the 9th day (no inedieiiiLMm the Sth and 9th) ^ . . ■I'‘83() „ 

Tlnmc a])])carcd ber<^ to be a deeide.d rise under tlie use of bquer 
potassm and*eolclncinji ; but considering tbtj known ludion of colchicuiu 
(Chclius, Mackgiin), tlic augmentation may fairly be ascribed to it. 

4 . — { Ff^i/talr.) 

Before treatment (5th day) 0772 grains. 

On the 0th day (5^. of rup jud.) 9'2()() „ 

On the 7th day ('^v. of liq. i)ot.) . ..... . 9'2(JO „ 

On 1 1th i.lay' (no medicine on 10th; of liq. pot. on , 

^Ith) . ‘ . . . 8.59 „ 

On the 23rd day (eonvalescenee; no inedidne) . . . 1*092 „ ^ 

On the lath day (good health; good died) . ... i'320 „ 

During tbo use of the potash there w^as a slight iiicrcfise, but whether 
this was owing to tlie remedy or to the disease, is doubtful. 


tlic soluble salts; it an/rim-ntcd ulso theAvab r by iJO ounces (the cirlciibition was made for 21 
liours), the organic solids hy 2(;i grains, the sulplinric acid by 7 grains, and the sulpliur by 
more than h grains. * 

The action of tlie bicarbonate of potash appears so far to difl’er from that of the liijiuor 
potass^T, that sonic considerable portion passes oil* unchanged in the urine; whenever this is 
the case, the urine is rcridercil alkaline This passage wciirs with such rapidity, that, if 
it is wished to keep up the increased alkalinity ol'tke blood, the salt must be given very ftv- 
(lucnlly (every bom? or so); if given only evejy four Jiours, in less than two it is excreted, so 
that for two hours the hhuKl is unacted upon. The fuels now given show how erroneous is tho 
statement Durand Fardel has lately imbli.she<l respecting the acliim of the alkaline (bicarbo- 
nate of soda) Vichy waters, llccan.^ie some of the salt passes out nucl:aiiged, he concludes 
that all does so, and that it is simply a poi.'jou, taphlly excreted with the uiiiie. 'I’lie same 
reasoning miglit l>e applied to tho bicarhoiiatc of potash ; because s<»me part of tlie salt is ex- 
creted unchanged in the urine, we niigJit argue that all is so, ainl that the bicarbonate 
prO'.Iuces no other ellect on the systc-ni. Chemical analysis shows, however, that besides tlie 
oxfietic?!! ol the salt, tlie organic solids, the sulphur, and the sulphuric acid, arc all iuereased. 
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Conclmion , — Tho uric acid is in most cases* in excess in rlioumatio 
urine, })ut is uAt alw!iys so. Licpioi* potiiss:\ may causes some iucri‘asc, but 
iho inliueuce caniiob ])e i»reat, and certainly tli is nuidieiiie will not pi-eveat 
tlie fall in the amount of uric acuUwliicli o<H;nrs when the distjase is passing 
olF. Liquor potiissai and colcliicum together cause an ijjcrcaso, but tins is 
p<jrhaps due to th^ fatter medicine. 

7. The Jlippnnc, Oxaliv, ami other vlrAr/s*..- -^o o\]HMMn*ents were made. 

8. The Soluble Suits. — Tin* total amount of the soluble f^ilts, divtCrmined 
by incineration and dissolving, Vas ascertained only on throe* oecasiont^ 
In case I, on* the •I'th day before tr<‘atmimt, It) I (ill grains, which were 
made wp almost mitirely of sulphates afid ])liospliatt?s, wei*i! passtMl in 24 
hours. On the 7th day (;^v. of litp pot.) 123*782 grains ])asst'd, com- 
]K>sed entirely of sulphates* j\n< I phosphates. fn Case 2, on the 8th day 
^5vj. of li<j. ])ot.) I ;>1 *8 1 2 grains weit‘. j)assed, compostal almost entirely of 
siilphatiis and phosphates. 

The clianges in the soluble saUs will be best se(‘n by considen-ing tin; 
changes in the chlorine, sfllphurio, and phosphoric atrids. 

(a) Vfdoriue.. (Healthy a.\ erage, t)0 gravrs in 2 1 hours.) The diminu- 
tion of the ellloridc^s in ]>neuinoni.n, ami sometin\es in pleurisy, has attraetc'.d 
junc-h atteniion ( Itedtenbaeho)*, Beale); it app(rars, however, to )>e (‘qually 
common in vheunialfc fever. • 

In (.4ise 1, on tlu^ Ith day (no treatment), there was an extreuudy scanty 
priHupitute ^iven hy th('. direct ad<lition of nitrate (»f silver and nitric atdd, 
to the urine;, on llnj following da5' there was none whaievtn*; ofj the 
sucCF.HMling day, tia-ces ; on*tln^ invxt day, none ; and it was not, in fact, till 
tl^e hjth day,* that thmaj was any quantity; it )*(‘turm‘d tben from day to 
day; on tlie. 12th day (the diet being only altered by tlu*. addition of a 
liglii ])udding), 22*20 I grains of cblorine. wm-c* passed in 21 hours; and on 
th(j f<>llowing da3" thei*e %vas (‘,viden^tly a still gr<‘a ter ’quantity. Thai of the 
thn‘e possible fa(;tors, the svithdniwal of food, llu‘ pr(‘senc<; of tlie disease, 
.‘ind <»f tlie reriKxlv, tin*, absence (»f tin* <*hlo}*ine was owing, to the second, 
is evident from tlie fact that the ithlorim*^ begiin to rtdnrn belore tbe 
diet waschangiMl; IVnd that in this, and in thii other vas^s, and also in 
lu^alth and in all eases of disease yet examined, the liquor potassa^ has 
never beiai known to have th(‘ elfeet of diminisliing the cpuiiitity of chloi-ine. 

Cas(^ 2, on the 7th day, only 4*005 grains of ehlorine wei-e <*.xcreted 
ill 24 hours; on the following <lay th(’i*e was ;4(.ill less; on tlie l8t]i day, 
when the <piantiiy was next iloti'rmined, mvn ly 00 •grains wore )«,ssed, 
although the diet had ])een only very slightly alttaed. So aJso in (aise 4, 
on the f lth day "(wlieii the ]Kiiut was iirst examimMl, and when the 
ai’ticuhir symptoms were still severe), there was no chloi'iiiiJ, and it re- 
mained absent till about the lOth <lay, whmi tlu) disease was passing off. 
IiHrJaso 3 no observation was made. 

Tbese facts show that in acute rheumatism there i.s in .some Erases 
(perha[)s in all) a diminution in , tho amount of chlorine excreted during 
tlic height of tlie disease, gi*eater than ^Kin he accounted for by the absence 
of food.'’ It is also evideut that licpior }iotassie*(in the dosiis above given) 
does not cause tlio veappeariiiice of tlie chlorine.* 

• It is of courso an obvious siifrgcstion, that the clilorirles may in part pass off with the copious 
perspirations, wliicli in all these cases were very great. Or they may be retained iu the 
system, or even possibly be decomposed. 
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*(5.) Sulphuric acid (lxL*althy average, 30 gi'aiiis in 24 hours (Vogel), 
17 grains (Becquorel), 24 graifes (Author.) “ 

Case i., 

Before trcatiiunit (4t]i day) 52*008* gi*aiiis. 

5|li and Olh days, in each 21 hours (5v. of liq. ])ot. on each) * 55*808 „ 

7tlj, Stii, alid 9lh ^lays (5v. of liq. pot. on each), syinpt^)j«is 

imiclj *. . ■ . . . ' . . 18*011 „ 

lOtli and d 1th days (jio medicine; convalescence) . , . 82*287 „ 

12th and ‘18 til clays (no medicine; belter diet) . . 21*117 f, 

(*ase 2. 

No observation h^jforc treatment. There \v(‘rc excreted in each 
21 lionvs, of tulpliuric add, from the ath tq the lOtli day 
(111 hours, Jiij. 5v. of liq. ])o4. being taken) * . . . 50.410 grains. 

From the lltli to the I81h, in eacli 21 hours (no meclieinc; 

symptoms l)ctt(*r; not well) ■ <. . 89 008 „ 

On I he I.Ot h ilay (^iv. of Jicp pot., SYm])toms v^f rheumatism well) 11'555 „ 

On th(^ 20th and 80th days (no medicine; symptoms* xvcdl; good 
di(‘l ) . . . " . . . 81--101 

From tlie 81st to'the 81tli (^j. ^vj. of liq. pot. being given for 
exiiciiiiiciit; the rheumatic sYiuplouis being well) in each 

2 1 hours • 52*085 „ 

< • 

Case 8. 


On the 2nd and 8r(l day, in cacli 21 lionrs (no uu'dieine) . 82*207 j^rains. 

On the Ith and tith days (li((. [lot. ^iij- dn. sem. col(.*h. 5j‘) • 10‘£*Sl „ 

From IIjc 8tli to the llth day, in eaeli 21 hours (jv) medieino; 

convalescence) . . . 28;07 „ 


Case 1. — ( Female.) 

On 5 til day (no incdirine) 

On 01 li and 71 h days (;^v. of liq. ])ot. on each) 

On llth day of liq. ])ol.; symjdom.s b(;itcr) . 

On 28id day (convalescence; no medicine) . 

On irith day (good diet) 


. 20*111 grains. 
.^87•025 ' „ 

. 2 r )*()()8 
. 0*112 „ 

. 510 „ 


CumehmoiL — l,p rhcuinaiic fever 'tins sulphuric itdd is greatly nug- 
uiented; it bills to the non uai amount or below it, when the stivtjn^ *\vin])- 
toins Lave ceased." Li(|Uor piotassje increases the anioniit, and delavs. 
but docs not eiitindy^ prevent, the fall wdiieli occui’S during coinuieueilig 
convah‘seeiice. The sanie.elfect is produeiMl by'^ potash a,nd cohdiicurn. 

(c.), Fliusplwric A cid. - (H ealthy average, 55 grains.* Gruiier.) 48i(i jdios- 
phoiie acid was not deterinnied before treatment, and only on tlin'e oe*ea- 
sioiis afterwards. In Case 1, on the 7th day (li(p pot. ’^v.) 24*018 grains 
were passed; on the I2t]i day (no medicine, )>ettcr diet), 22*204 
gi'ains. On the 18tli day (no niedieine), 8*78> grains. 

Conduaiun. — Tlie facts are not suHieieiit to warrant any definite oj)inion, 
]»ut from iJic lowtiguro of the phosplioric acid on the IStli ilay, the 24 grains 
passed on the 7th day (when no food was^eken) are, j)erha])s, an exe(‘ss of 
what would liar e been furnished by the tissue iiietaiuorpliosis alone, of the 
healthy system. Tlie excess might be due to the disease or to the remedy. 

0. Jumdublc Salt^,. — No observations were nuulo. « 

10. Foreign Matters. — Albumen wife present in small amount in two 

* VroTu Case 5 it was asccHainod that tliv aulplMiric add was in as f^roat a quaniity in the 
uriiia saiigiuiiis as in the uriua cibi; the amount of food was, however, small. 
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casos; in one befoi'e and during treatment; i^ one during treatment. 
Ill both cases disAiipeared before the li(]uor potiissm was discoiitinuod, 
and was rnanifestl}^ unallccted )»/ it. • 

11. Ike Aciditjy^ Deponit^ d’c*. ^Tho urine was highly acid before and 
during treat nic'»%t, but the exact amount was not a.seej*ta,inod; it jvas 
never alkaline, f he colour became paler (iiu^hfjieudeiil* o/ dilution) under 
the iiiflueuee of tiie lirpior potiissje. * The 'deposit (a*iuorphous, (U;e|)- 
coloured lithates) was not affected by the medicine except as’.hir as the 
colour was concerned. 


The following summary exprt^sses in general tei’msthe action of liquor 
potassm on the urine of 24 hours: ^ 


CriTiary 

Coiistiturnts. 

*(\»udi(ion 

In Khcuni:iU<‘ 

* Kllcct jirodnced by 

Liquor I*t)t:iss;c in lari^e doses. 

• 

Wntcr . 

Gmilly diminished . . 

Slii^htlyiiiereased; (overrlieumalieiiverayre.) 

Solids 

incit-ased 

! 

Still more iiieroased. 

Troa ........ 

Crobaljly increaseil , . 

IVolnibly inereased* 

Urio Acid 

Inereased 

Il’aUeeted ul. all, sliiifhlly inereased. 

Crratiiir, tto ^ 

IJiidv'terinined. ^ 

» 

Siilpltur (;omp. 

111 (tnisiderablc (luaiitity^ 

Probably Inereased. 

$ 

t 

j (.'Ulorii^o 

Diminished 

UnnlVeeteil. 

Siil]»huric Acid 

Greatly' iiu*rease<l . . . 

Still mon* inereased. 

PhosplKirie Ac’Vl .... 

In some .^uantit^* ... 

Unecrbabi. 

hilSi'S 

Undetermined. 


1 nsol 11 hlo Salts . .... 

! .. 

Ibuleteniiined. j 



The urine in iheunudie h'ver iq»pears fV<nn these eas(‘s to have j^ecu- 
lifii-ities which distinguish it from the urine of idher fev(u*,si It resembles 
the typical febrile urine iji i(s dclieieiicy of w: iter, in its dej)th of colour, 
in its great per-ceut;igtj of solids, and in the i-apid fl('.|\k)sit of dark 
Ui'fites. lint ai)iu't from possible dilferences connected with the uiva, 
and (extractives, it ditfcj-s from tlie febrile urim^ of pnenmoiiia and 
tm'? specilic fevers in the gnMiier ninount of the absolute exer(*iion of 
solids (ia^., in 24 hours) and in tlie enormou's (*x(.!(iss of siilplinr, and 
its derivatives. The exei-eiion of sulphuric a.(dd ?s far givater •than 
in any other febrile tlisease which 1 have eKainimnl, — vi/., tliaii in small- 
pox, ty|)fnis and typhoid fever, se.arlatina, (;i-ysi})(his, ]»yicmia (witJi 
pundent* arthritis), pleurisy, and pneumonia, lii iliese (%-ises the sul- 
phiu’ic acid has been also in exc(‘ss of that which would haw het‘n formed 
di»»kig healthy tissue metaJiiorpliosis, ^ (except in some eases of piu'Ai- 
monia in wliich the sulphuric acid (in common with other urinary *in- 
gixjdients) has been retained in tl^e system during hepatiziition, and been 
poured out afterwards during resolution. • 

The (iX(.*css of sulphuric acid in the rhounnltic ui*iiie is not due to an 
excess of fehrile# action in this disease, over the- other fev(u*s just 
enumerated. In cases of tyjdioid fever and scarlatina, tin*. bmijMUMturo 
has been higher than in rheumatic fever; and yet the amount of sul- 
phuric acid passed in 24 hours has not reached to half the quantity. 
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liifi suljthuric acid jm no^, thon. in tuiy closo pi*oportion to the teni])(Ta- 
ture. As t-lio toinporaturo is i/snally considered to Ixi a correct indication 
of the i‘,i])idity of tissue-niefcanioiphosis in febrile diseases, it follows tluit 
ilieiiinatic fever is an exeejitiou to tlieb-ide, and that the sulphuric acid 
is ijj excess of what would have been preilicated from the ^miouiit of fovei\ 

J t appeal’s, thervibre, a fajr infei*eiice that in rheun^i^tic fever there , is a 
source of ,sulj>huric acid, iuOejiendcnt of the au;;mented disintei^ration of 
tissues, as nu‘asured by tbe Ijeigbtencd temjHTature, and it may perhaps 
be conjiH-tured that chemical analysis will hmeafter demunstrato the 
existence in the bloial of sonu’, coiniiound richer in sulpFiur thihi fibriiieaiid 
albiunen, wliich during ilie Indght* of the disease is rapi<lly disintegrating, 
and forming, probably^among other products, sul[)lmric acitl. 

'Fho elfeet of li(|uor potassji', of the biciiihonatc?, and perhaps of the 
other alkalies, is at om^e to aid this disintegration, and to increase, the 
cliininathm of sulphuric acid, by augmenting the alkalinity of the blood. 
Jf this liypotlu'sis be oon‘(*,ct, the administration of alkalies in rheumatic 
fever wmdd ac([uii‘e a basis more rational tliaii ifiat usually assigued- 
viz., that tlu'.y niurely neutralists acid already foruuMl. 

With iwspect to the, ctHcacy of litpior potassa* in rluaimath? f(‘V(M', 
altliougli tins castss ave so few in numher, yet as it is inilikely that 
fiddiUonal casos can be treattul so ri'gidly without otli'er modiciniss, and as 
in faefc tither rtsmedies (mereuriai purgatives, eolehicuin, opium, hot air 
bath, itec.) ought to bts em[)loyt;<l, I may mention the, genera l^eoncb.isions 
which may bo deduced from ibest‘ four eas(‘s. 

No symptom was iinmtHliattily alKsctyd, exjMspt the pulse ; this was gem*- 
I’ally, but not always lowen'd, a,ud sank, altliougli the temperaturiv ay.- 
timu‘d liigb, to 80, 70, and even lower. The tebrile heat (as measured in the 
inoutli), ilie articular [»aius, ainl the ]>ej*s])i rations, were not allectcHl, 
exc('[)t in so far that the duration of ^tho disease w^is shortem^d. The 
cifcct on cardiac compli<‘ation was niieej'tain; in one case pericarditis 
came on, but 'there was a strong suspicion that it liad actually begun 
liefoi'e tin* medicine was comnnmeed ^ in two cases basic systolic inunmirs 
appeared, in %ne*hise before, in the other (a man), decidedly after the 
potash ^vas commenced. This murmur, however, disapjieared dui*ii‘ig 
convalescence. ^ 

'^riio duiatioii of the disi^ase was in three cases shoi*t, altliougli the 
severity of the early syhiptoins l(*d to the belief that it would be 
obsiifiaio and long eontinned. The first case lasted scarcely a week; the 
second, 18 <lays; and the third (rela])sc) about 7 days. In the, 4tli case 
(old and recent heart-coinplication, pericarditis) thi' iluration was greater, 
and the ]»aii(}nt was not convale,.scent till the !2;k'd day. The av'erage of 
the whole w\as 13-7r') days from tlie first .symjjtom ; but as an average of 
(lays occuiTed before trt‘,atruent, the a(?iiial p(;riod from coinnnOilGe- 
nient of treatment to perfect freedom from j oil it-pain and fevej*, was 10^ 
days. This result (if it occurred in all cases) would certainly be favourable-, 
but it is \vell*Known that other observers liavo obtained equally foilunatc 
results from very ditferenl! treatment ; sotliat the superiority of tlie treat- 
ment hy licpior potassa?, jjer hg , cannot be held to be suflicieiitly proved. 

A great disadvantage in liquor potassas is its nauseous taste, and fre- 
quciiitly also, after a time, if it be given in large doses (and* this is neces- 
sary), the stomacli does not tolerate it well. 
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ANNALS OF T^TII SIOLOGY.t 

By Hehmann Webeji, M.l)^ • 

riiysician to the GorAan TTospital. 


^I. — F(m3d and Digkstion. 

1. The lAffatiU'c f)f fhi^ Pane rratU- Ihtcf . By Frofossoi* TTkiibeut, (/A’ilhclirifl fiir 

rnt.. von llciile luul llriUlor. \’o1. ’iii. Jlofi 3, p. :5.s0.) 

2. The Ahiomif uf and Kon-KitmrienoHii Elnnrntu hi rarfons (Kni/lish) 

hipfarm. Bv Dr. Bf.nkrk, (Arcliiv fur iilivs. •Jluilkuudc you Yirroidl. 
1853. ^ north, pMOU.) 

1. J'h:iniKRTimuleliis(*xporinicuis the panrnsitic diioi) prlncipalfy^or Iho 
piirpr)so ot‘ proving* t lie mcurrt'ctnoss at’ tlic observation ol' Beniaid, eorroboraied 

• 

* This portion of the Ttwviow is «(‘cnpio»i principally with the ahstrncts of .lournaUnrticlea 
iiuKof «horf. treatises. In each QnartcrU'^ Keport on Mi'Uichic, Sniyery, MiUwifcry, an<l 
Aledical .luri^pnalencc, tlu* journals received <liirijij? three months will Ik* analysetl ; ami iiu)sf,if 
not all, tlie pap^Ts in tlio Foreij^n periodicals will receive some notice. 'I’lu? British journals 
are so um\( r.sally in the liands (d* our reader.^, that it is scarcely necessary to do nu)re tliaii 
f'loan from them h^re and there a paper of jieciiliar interest. 'I’ho Report on .Midwifery vvill 
not be coinmeiiced till April. Physiology, Micrology, Pheinistry, and Materia Medica are 
<lisciissi‘d in hull-yearly and yearly reports. 

'I'ho space which can be allotted to these Reports is so small, compareef with the amount of 
matter to be aiialy.scd, that no pretensions can l)e made to anything? like a complete record of 
each subject. .A full and jmlicious selection is all that is aimed at.^ Burin;? the mouths of 
Si.'] )t ember, October, and November, 1S53, in addition ito the British joui^nds, the following 
periodicals were received : — 


.. Arcliiv flir j)aih. Anat. von Jt. Virchow. Band v. llcft t, and Band vi. Heft 1. 

‘2. Arcliiv des V'eri-in.^ fur gt'mcinschjifllichc ArbeUen ^ Band i. Heft 1 and 2. 

3. Arcliiv fiir phys, llciJkuiidc von Vicrordf. IJ'.'id. ilfdl 3. 

4. Arcliiv fiir phys. iind path. Clieniie, von F. Heller. N. 3’\ Blind ii. Heft B. • 
h. Archiv fin* .Anat. iind Phy.s. von Muller. 183;5. Heft 3 and 1. 

a. Zeitsijirft fiir rat. Med. von Heiile und PfeiiUVr. Band iii. Heft .3. 

7. Zeitschrift (Henke's) fiir die Staatslariieikumle, von Belircnd. IS,’)';. Heft 3. 

8. Zeitschrift dcr K. K. Gesclls. der Aertze zu M ien, von Ilelra. (.August and .September,) 

9. Prag V'iertiijiihrschrift liir Praktische Heilkuiide. lSr»:{. Jbtnd iii. and iv. 

10. Verliatidl. der Idiys. Med. (ilescll. der Aertze zn Wurzburg. Band iv. Ib.'ft 1. 

Al ..ScliiiiidPa Jalirbucher der Ge.s. 3Ied, 1853, No. 9, lo, and 11. 

rilKNOH. 

12. Archives Generales de Medccine. 18.53. Se])teml)er, October, and November. 

13. L'Pnion Medicale. September, October, and November. 

ITALIAN. 

11. Bullctiiio dellc Scienze Mediche. Bologna. June, l8t3. 

AMBIIIOAN. 

1.5. The American Journal of the Meflical Octoher. 1853. 

]«. The Pliihnlelphia Medical Examiner. September, October. ]S53. 
t The Annals^of Physiology were commenced in July, 18.53, by Mr. Gray, but indisposition 
has unforluuately compelled that geiitlcunui to discontinue their preparation. 

25— Xlli. 
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l)y the cominissioii of the Accademy f/f Paris (Mageiidic, Dunyis, Mijne-Edwards*) 
coiicoriiing the function of the pancreatic juice. Bernard ascribed to it, as is well 
known, tlfc property of cniulsityiiig the nitty matter, and consider^ as its chief 
action, tluj power of clfecting such a ehange iif the oleaginous constituents of the 
chyme as to make them lit for absorption. Herbert tied the pjv^cn'atic duct in 
two rabbils, aftc^r thc^v had been starved for sev(‘ral days; on the day after the 
opera! ion, tlic rabbits were fed milk and bread a few lioifirs before they were 
killed. At the post -mortem, the thoracic duct was found to contain a considerable 
(piantily of ahluislf-wliitc tlnid; tlic lympliatic \esscls of the nuisentcryworc coin- 
jilttely iillcd, and of a milky colour. The same result was obtained by feeding a 
rabbit after the operation w'ith roasted bacon, potatoes, hud water. *^thc furtlicr 
observation of Bernard and tlie Prciieli commission— that the lymphatic vessels 
of the mesentery de not exhibit the niilLwbite colour above the entrance of the 
pancreatic dnet into the (fnodeuum^lhat they comi/aMJce to do so oiilv two centi- 
meters below this (0787 inches)— is like»"ise not., eorrolioratcd by llerbert; the 
latter having always found the milky colour of the vessels Ijalf an inch above the - 
opening of the duct. The conclusions of Jjcnz and others are llhireforc conlirmed. 

2. Dr. BiiXEKE lias writlcn a very inijiorrant pappr on the amonni of food 
allowed in various institutions in Loudon, and lias based some interesting oaleii- 
lations on tlfese data,. He tirst gives an account of each institution, to show its 
object and the class of individuals residing in it. This we pass over, as coutaiiiing’ 
only familiar matter, and proceed to the tables, which tU*e so valuable that \vc shall 
give them entke. * t ,, 

L Educational and Invalid Estaulisitment. 

Amount of Food conmiml hi/ each Permi wcekli^f in annm, ^ 


Place. 


1. Ilnyal MilitaryAsy-) 

lijiii, CliHsca . 

2. Royal UuKirilal, ) 
Ciu'lsea . . . j 

a. Roy.'il > 

(li’ccnwiclj . . f 

t. Koy.al Xavij^ation / 

iSt'law»l,i;iV('invich i 

'5. TheVietnry, Ports- ( 
mouth . , . j 

a, Christ's Hospital, \ 
LoiiUoA , . . .j 

7. Roluc'o, Dalstoo . . 

8. Loniion Orjjliau ) 
Asylum. . . . ) 

0, Hiickncy Workhouse 

1 .. , 

2 

1 
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X 
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'C 

5 
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I 

6-Jl| M 


1 


11- is; 
1 i. m 
7-15 


♦ M 
F 


7-15, M&F 


15- 60 

16- 00 
15-80 
15-00 

7-15 


M 

M 

F 

F 

M&F 


I ! 

41 1 JO, 5 28 

i j 

♦«i!ii:Jiil2l 

I I 

os’iri'm 


ikios 

74^13 

2ojlOS 
4S:112 
105 


lOO 


32 

16 
10 
15 

lo; Bo;2V 

( 

A$ the women. 


,..4 

i 

I 


7 

! 

0L8J' 0 


0 
714 

I 

11,12 


i ! ! 

I Mor,; 

1 


12 


H 

I’lm 


.Va:24 
34 


12 1 :n| 

I 

Itii 8 




Cl 
...!34 


30 j U^... 
sol u'... 

l"- 

70 
70 
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I 

6J I JO 

I 

0 2S() 

I 

I 

•sk ... 

7 ... 

% 

... 70 


2 !... 


Ocouj ntiiiTj 
Ao. ' 


( s.i hi nil's sU’fp, 
lOhmu's school., 

.Ad lihiliim. ■ 

Ad libitum. 

jfO hours sicf’ii, 

( fi hours srliijul. 

7 lioui's sloop. 

no hours ..iloop, 

( 7 hours school. 

houifi sleip. 

(^0-10 hours sloepl 
t tii school. 

Various. 


* ^'oTuptes Kendus hebdora. des tSeances de I'Acudemie des Sciences. Tom. xxvii.,p, 219, 
k p. 288. 
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2. Pjusons. 
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Place. 
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(X'eu^)'it.'h)ii„ 

,0. Pcnfonville Prison 
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• 

28 

m 
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The ])ro|)«ri.ions of iniv()£;’i>nmis and noivnitr()u:(‘iu)us food are nearly wnne. la 
jilt; for CouisuinjiHonttlK'iT^is a r('lali\<* exooss of nilroo^enons siihsiaiiees, 

fincMlu* whole amount of food is small. Dr. TuMioke ])elii‘\(‘s that this di(‘t is tin; 
most properly calculated, and is most lo Ik; recommemh'd. Jn Hackney Work- 
hoiist; IliC nou-nitropmous food is in rclalivt; c\(;es.s, hut even lu‘rt‘, the amount 
of nitro^eiioiis ttxal is ahovo the allowauet; of the Hospital for Consumption, and is 
probably loo i>;reat. 

The mean proportion may be cited as 1 lo o. The proport ion ,a-iven by Trerielis, 
as dedneed from calculation, is 1 to 7. h’reriehs n ckoiied that an adult man siiould 
consume in 2-1- hours, 2’ 17 ounces av. of nitroiceiious, and 1:V5 I- ounces of uon- 
jiitroo-enoiis food; this would ^ive weekly l;Vlt)^)unees and luS'fS onnees, respec- 
tively. It will be semi that this theoretical calculation has ranked the fjuantity of 
the nilro»-cnoiis food too low, and tin; non-nit meonous too hi.irh, if the praclicc.ol 
'I'flcsc institutions be taken to be the ri^rht rule.. Is, however, the amount ot. 
uitn\i:^enous food too p:rcat in tlics(; cases? It would appear also, Irom these 
tabh'.s, that the hi|rhe.st amount of nitrogenous food is u»t always conm\i.*nsurato 
with the (plant it y of meat aliowx'd; the bread furnishes a large proportion ol 
azotized ^dnnent. , 


IL E>:sriR.\TioN and Cnu;i:j.ATi(^N. 

1. Mechanism of the Reqnriiiion and Cmntlalion in a state of heifith and dtsea^n^ 
By F. C. i)i)Ni)Jfiii.s. (Zeitsch#fur rat. Med. von Hcide mid Bieiitler, 18513. 
ILeft, iii. p. 287.) * , . ♦ 

2 On the Irritability of the Cilia By Bodolpu ViRciiow. (Anduv 

fiir Path. Auat. von Virchow. Vol. vi. j). 1313.) 

3. Esrperimental Jiesearches applied iot Physiology amd Pathology, By Dr. BuO'W N^ 
Secjuaiid. (Philadelphian Medical Examiner, August, 1853.) 
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L On the Topography of the Himpemture of the Body, 
Archiv. 1863. Heft 3.) 


By Dr. Euk. 


(Miillcr’s 


1. The ^nost important points elucidated by. Dr. Donders’ experiments are as 

follows:— . • . 

. Thc^ force of the elasticity of the Itmgs^ as seen by tlicir conlractiou (erroneously 
called collapse”) soon after tlic thorax is laid open, has been measured by means 
of a manometer plae{?d* in the tr^Cjlipa. . As tlio staiuhird in Hi^iltliy men, after* a 
normal expiration,' Donders a(lo[)ts the number of SO millimeters of water, 
(I ™"‘=:()*031)37 ineli). This number is, of course, much increased by a deep in- 
spiVatiou, amounting even to of water, or to 1 S of mercury. 

During life to this forccof the elasticity that of the tonui of the coutftactile fibres 
under the inlluence of the lU'rvous system must be added. Donders calculates the 
latter to be ecpial to 20""", whieli would raise the ])ow^er of resistance of tlnj 
human lung to 100*"'" (/ Water (cw 7J of meronry.) By the usual inspi- 
ratioii this power is increased to about O*"'™ of mercury, and' by the dceptjsl 
iuspiralion to 30‘“'" imu’curY. .This force must be ovcjfcomo during ins])i- 
ratuni ; but it promotes, on tin*, other band, the act of cxf)iration. Donders 
(lo(‘s not, h()\vev(u*, agree with Kiwiseh, who efmsidcrec) the lungs to be the only 
aelive organs during expiration. He attributes a considerable iiiiluence to the 
power of gravity on the wnlls of Ihe thorax, to the elasticily of the latter, to the 
(contraction of tbe abdominal mn.scl('.s, and the increased tension of the gas in tlu^ 
iutc.'sl irad tube pressiu^oii tin*- diaphragm. Tt is evident that in morbid stat(\s of 
tJie lungs (a,ltt*ra< ion of elasiieity, the result of th(\se experiments must 
be difieront, and that ihe lalUT may serve as means for the diagnosis. ’ , 

Concerning the inlhumee <*xcreis(‘d by tlic jneclianism of n^spiratioij^ on the 
ei.mi/(ftum, Donders calls particular attWtiop to the fact, that even diyliig the act 
of expiration, the licart and the great vessels in tluj eayity of the thorax are inulcr 
a less considerable pressure tliaii the vessels pf th(‘^ other paHs of tlii) body; that., 
therefore, the venous blood is constantly sucked into the cavity ofHlic tluwax. 
The diflenmee of pri^ssure amouiils, afUw a normal expiration to i)5 (mer- 
cury), after a normal inspii'atlon to 0 after a vm'y deep insjiiration to 30 
These numbers indurate tlnnbrce by whicdi t he vcmoris blotxl is sucked in after a 
usual expiration and inspiration, and afliT a v(fry de(r[) inspiration. The same force; 
must be abstra(;ted from that by w hich tJic arterial blood is pro])clled from the thorax 
1 hrougli t he cont ri^ct ionof tlie li(.*art. 1 f, liow^evcr, during forced expiration, thocxpul- 
sion of the air from tlic luu^ is [ireventcd, tjic pressure of the air in the lungs on 
the licart and tjior&cic V(^ss(;ls may b(;comc increased to more tlian that of one 
ai4n()S])lierc, showing itself by ivrThess of tlic fa(!C, swelling of the veins, ^c. 
D(mders allndesto the inllucnc(*cxcrcis(‘d by this diminisheclpres.su re wdthin rhccavity 
of the chest on the circulation in the veins, (ispceially those of the alidominal 
tern. Conc(;niing tlic circidatiuu of the blood thrciugh the luHf/s, Donders again 
remarks, “that the bloojl in the priimipal pulmonary arteries and veins is always 
under a lowx;r pressure than that within the capillari(‘S of the lungs, however 
the mechanism of ros])i ration may be modified during health or ^disease.” 
Even during forced inspiration, when the principal thoraeifc vessels are under 
a higher pressure than tliat of one atmospheix'., the firessurc on the capillary 
system of the lungs is still greater; the blood is, theixJore, always propelled towards 
the heart. TJirough this aiTangtnneut the circulation through the lungs may still 
remain normal, wdiile that through the other part of the body is already much* de- 
ranged by abdominal respiratory pressure. 

2. ' Wliile hitherto no agimcies w'crc known*, either ineclianical, or pliysical, or 
(ichemical, by which the motion of the ciliary epithelium could be excited; w’^bile 

Purkingc and Valentin,* in thMr manifold experiments, had even found that all 
tlie agencies nsnally excitiii" motion in the contractile tissues ijpcmed to destroy 
, the motion of tlie cilia, Vxiiciiow has lately detected that by a solution of 

* Purkinge et Fakntin, De phenomcno gen. et Ihud. motus vibratorii continui.*’ Yratisl. 1835. 
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potassa (“kaVilau^p,” tlie strcngtli of tlie solulicji not mentioned), i\\c ni\oUoii 
of the eilia.^’^ epiiVelium of tiie human tvSehea is ve-ex.ciled after it has coiu- 
j)letely ceased. The same cfleet is produced by a solulion of soda, but not 
by 1 hut of airnuoiiia, as llic lidlcr produces, at once, tia? decomposftioii of the 
colls. Virehovv' adds the rejiuirk, that by this observation we are enlillod to 
consider the (Vntraciilc substance of the cilia to be similar to that of Lel^nuiiin’s 
^ntomn, in thev contractile tissue of the irmseles. 'riioiigh Vinfliow a(;know- 
Icdgcs this plienomonon, to be produced* b>t cllhn deal uelibn, yet he tliinks that 
the contractile substance of the cilia exhibits also a motiofi ptTulmr to ilstdl*, 
and indcpcjident of the eheTnica.h‘‘ery/vvi.v/W/’ We ari^ doubtful, hiAvever, \vlielln*r 
the term be used until it is luore. fully proved that the plicuo- 

mcnon is mjt a merely elicmieal one. . • 

3. Dr.LhtowN Sj^quakd considiu's the carbonic acid contained in the blood to be 
the came of the beatings of the heart. His theory is ^ased jlrineipally on the fol- 
lowinj^ (»bservations: 1. JfVarm-blood(\d animals are prevented from hreat liinj^, the 
heatinpfs of the heart bcconui more li-ff|uent for one or two mi)int('s. 2. The hema- 
dymimometer slu^v^ an hiereaseJ enertev of eireulation during asjiliyxia. 3. All 
the causes which iuerease the h)rmation of earhonic acid gas in iln^ Ixaly increase 
tln^ frefiutmcy of tin; hea^ngs of llic heart. The rhj/thmieat alternation of contrac- 
tion and r(‘iaxati(m is explaimnl by 1 lie eireunislanei^ of Ihe excitant e.anse not 
acting e^nislantly with the same jmwer. 'ftic small blood-vessels <ind capillaries 
being compressed during the mnseular eoni raet ion, tJiere is a iliminntion of exci- 
tation during that time; in eonst'qnencc <»f tiui elasli<^ily of 1 he tlbres, dllatai ion is 
]>mdue(‘djvs soon »s the (‘xeilin^ eau.^i* is diminished, 'i’ln* fact t^f ihe lu*art being 

the oiilystrintcd miisolc willi rliYtiiinicalinoveianils, iscMplaincd hy its pussc&sing 

mori? blood in its eajiillaries (more, slimulns), and having less n*sis1anei^ to'ovcreomc. 

4. Troit^ssor L. Tok is 0 (‘<Mipied wit holiserval ions and cxp(‘riments on the tem- 

perai un; m various organs and on various localities of the hotly. The twelve, 
cxpeiiineyts hitherto puhlisUal ar« performed on living dogs, 'I'hc temperature 
ii? taken in the earoTiii (right) vena jngularis, right and left ventricle of the heart, 
cavity of the thorax, rectum, vagina, urethra, and brain. W'c shall not now' tmltT 
into details, as the author hiinsdf considers his experiments only as ])reljininary ; but 
wc innsi draw* at Unit ion to the inter(‘sting and almost uniform r(‘snlt,. that no <lif- 
ferenee was found in the leinpt'ratnrc of the- right and left ventricle of tlic lu'art, 
as generally supposed to lx*, tin* ea>e; further, lljai l.lie ]iiglu‘st degu'c of waimtli 
was always met with in Ihe vagina and reelnm ( lOJ •7.5“*to l'\, i.e.., 

j ' 125^^ higher than in any oilier tirgan of the. body); also in ibc reelnm of men 

^ ¥iik found the tmnperature almost ahvavs Ijigln'r than findf^r tlic tongue (tlic 
mouth having been kepi closed), the dillerencc amounting in some cases to inoic 
than 3^ Jf. 


TIT. — LvMPir.vTiG SysTExi and Dl'ctl^^ss Gland.s. ^ 

1. On the Absorption of the Chj/Ie from the Intestinal Tube, J^y Pjiop. Tk Huuecke. 

2. On the ()rlgin*and Course of the Lac/eals in the H alls of the Iniestuial Tube. .By 
the same aut Uor. 

3. On the Lacteals and Lomnofion of the Chjjle. J3y the same author. ^ 

(.Extracts from the Transactions of the Uoyal Imixnial Academy ot j^Ie.dicine ot 
Vienna. 1853.) , 

Brtjecke states, as the result of his observ’ations aiul ex]iciTinonts (oil man, swine, 
and other mammalia). Unit the cylindrical epithelial cells of 1}*e imicons membrane 
of the intestines, through which the chyle jiass^s on its way to the lacteal vessels, 
do not, as it is generally sujiposod, consist of a closed cavity surroiuidcd by a 
complete mciflbrani^, but that thi^ cavity is i.solatcd from that of the intestinal 
tube merely by a thin layer of a mucilaginous substance, Bcneke asscils also tkat 
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they possess a small opening on their opposite side, through which tlic molecules 
of fat pass into the interior of Xlic viVi. Within the villi he wmld npt detect any 
vessels for chyle, but merely cliannels (without a membrane) formed by the inter- 
stices bctwftcu the clcmeiils of tlie tissue (blood-vessels, museular fibres, cellular 
tissue). As the mechanical means for the movemcSit of the el»yle, Bvuecko considers, 
first, the muscular contractions of the intestinal tube by which the oJiylc is pressed 
into thfi villi, which are in a fit state for imbibition by being distended through 
the pressure of the blood in their >lflopd-yesscls; secondly. wheildSic villi are filled, 
their muscular fibres contract, aud"^ the iluid they contain is pressed into the 
channels lying fietweftn tlie iimcous and submiicop.s membrane. At the same time, 
however, a paii of the fluid contained within the cnitliclial cells is squeezed out 
.'igain into tlie cavity of tlio intestinal tube. Brom tne lactcals within nie walls of 
tlic int(‘.stincs the chyle is propelled by nicans of the muscular contractions of the 
tube into the vessels the mesentery, from whence it is pumped up, so to say, 
by means of the respiratory lictious, iijio the Ihoracit^ duct. The commencement 
of complete lacteal vessels was rccoguis(?d (iv the. gut of a child) in tlic dec[)er 
part of tlm mucous membninc, exhibiting a diameter of gne cimtimiiriiiielcr 
(0*00()81);17 inch); those were seen uniiiug to larger vessels, vfliich, in the sub- 
mucous cellular t issue, were furnished alrejidy w^th maiiy^valvc^s, with an t'pithelial 
and also with a distinct muscular layer. luthc smaller ramilicatioiis (less than two 
ceuiimillimelcics in diameter) no valves could b(^ d(jtectod, nor an epithcrniiu, and 
also no tiniiea propria could be. distinguished from the suiTOundiug celliilai* tissue 
forming the adventitia. In the mucous and subin neons tissue the course of the 
laeteals appeared mdepemhuit of that of the blood-vessels, hid on tlieir ^lassf^e 
through the museular layer v.vavs eoujih^ of blood-vessels (an artery aiid a vimi) 
was aijoompanicd on each side by a lacteal. The chyle did not apjiear to entcK into 
the vessels merely from tlu'. villi, Imt also from beiweeu them, and pritiejpally from 
b(‘tAve(m the crypts of IjielM’vkuhri, where it may be seen placed in, .''the same 
manner as within the villi, i.e., lying freely iu iutgvs{ie(‘s of the stroma. In the 
weasel the arrangement is siiuilnv to that iu man; the. laeletils, how(iv7‘r, do not 
appear to be provided with valv(\s before their (mtiniUHi into the. mnseular layer. 
In rabbits a aiHerenee is ol)serv(*d-— namely, in the whole of the w^all of the intes- 
tinal tube the chyle do(‘s riot appc'ar to be convoyed in siqiarat.c climinels, but tlic 
adventitia of the blood-vessels, together with tlm continuation of that from the 
lactcals iu the mesentery, form a slieath round tlie blood-ves.sels within the wall of 
llie tube; in the intevstices between this sheath ami the blood-vcsst'ls tlio ehvle is 
earned towards the origin of its own independent vessids in the mesentery. In the 
rabbit, therefore, d^rii^ the passage through llic whole of IIkj iutestinaf wall, the 
blood is separated from the chyle ihcrely by the thin membranes of its vessels, ^ 
while iu man such is the ease only iu the mucous membrane. Within the lym- 
plxatic glands of tlie mcsciit.ery the chyle is once morij dc])rived of its own inde- 
pendent channels; the vasa wfereutia lose themselves in the porous glandular 
tissues, from which they join anew to form the vasa eJfprPutUt, Without further 
entering Kere into the minute structure of the lymphatic glands as described by. 
Bniccke, wo re.mark only that he still maintains tlie ojiinion cxjiressed ,in tlie 
‘ Denkschrifton dcr Wiener Academic’ (1S50, 11. 23), that the lymphatic glands 
are the seat of . the development of the lymph-globides, the germs of which enter 
,mto the circulation during the passage ot the lymph and cliylus through the 
glands.. Amongst the lymphatic glands Bcnckc, enumerates also the glaridulie 
agminatq*. et salitarite in the various parts of the iidestiiuvl tube, the glandular 
simplices majorcs (Boehm) in the colon, the tonsils, and some of the glands (the 
follicular) on the root of the tongue. About tlie» spleen, the thymus, the supra- 
renal capsules, and Mho glandular thyroidea, he refrains from giving an opinion 
for the present, _ “ 
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IV. — Secretion and Excr;ition. 

\ , * 

1. Some Fj.rperhwnfs on the Secretion of the Urine. l\v T. Kiehulf, (Zoitsclirift 
fur ration. Mcdicin., von HciilC|Uiid Pfeiiflcr.) 1853. 11. 3, p. 

1. Dr. KiERtiLF has cncloavomed to investigate tlic infliieiieo of considerable 
‘ dilution of the blood on the quantity and (piality of the urine. For this piltpose* 
hc^niadc the scctiApf the left under in du^qs ( 04 W)u<fh a wiHuil in the abdonunal 
wall), and collected the iftlne by moans of a* ^lass-tui)e. On. the lir^t do< 4 :, the 
operation was perfonned between 55'“ and 1)^ 4()‘" a.m., with cyily a trilling 
loss of blood. At 9** 45'", a sniafi venesection (amount not st at e<I); at 1.J‘‘ W" 
injection of 405 (IS ounces) grammes of distilhul. water, (temperature 101*()0) 
through the jugular vein. Five minutes 9ft cr this, the urine was mi\ed with a 
considerable quantity of blood; t)ie quantity of urim? mneln increased. At IF* 
55'", second venesection. Aj 9'" ?.m., t!ie urine cc^itainecf still blood, but in 
a smalh'r proportion. At 4^ at)"', tlyrd' venesection. At .5*' the urine excreted 
..tljrough the nnwounded ureter was likewise bloody. On the following day t lie 
urine was normal, •b^imilar experiments on anolber dog w(‘re follow(‘d i)y almost 
the same phenomena. In tmh‘r to^learn wlndher ilic admixtun* of ])l()od to the 
urine was caused by tbe Tner(‘ased pressnn* of the. bhxjd, or by a ehaugc in 
its composition, Kicrulf subjeel(‘d the same d(yi>‘ to anolber t^cries of j'xperimeiits; 
340 grammes of delibrinatecl Idood (99’5‘‘’ F. ) just taken from anolluu' d(»g, wow, 
ijijeeted llirougli the vena saphena at 9‘* •25"' a..m. Ihe urine exereleil after this 
0|j(5ra(ion remained jjejfeet.ly e]<!ur. 9’' 50"‘, injct-lion of 195 grammes of 

distilled water. (99*y ' F.) Soon after Ibis, iiici eased (piantity of urine, Imt no 
changc.,()f colour, and scarcely any albumen. At IF' 30"', vmu'seetion to the 
amount of some ounces; at li*‘3r)'", inj(‘eiion of 190 gramim^s of waler. »Soon 
after this, tll^ colour of the nriin! deeper, d(‘ei(h‘il reaction of alliunum. At 1 F' 50'" 
another §mau venesi.'ction, aA(‘r which the rcaelion of the urim^ slightly alkaline, 
c'olopr rathet liloody, onantity'of aflmuum inereased. A new injeiFiou of 210 
•grammes at 12'‘, w'as followed iinmediaOdy by a eonsid(‘ral)le iiieiH ast; of tln‘ (‘\erc- 
tion of urine, with more admixture of blood and albumen. Coueerning the eom- 
]»osilion* of the J^lood detraeled liy flu^ venesect ion, Kiei ulf remarks that, while 
the proportion of tlic solid snlxstancqs ajipeaied diminisbed, in eons(.*qnenee of tlic 
iiijection, tbatof the fixed mineral eoiislilnenls (the ashes of the blood) wa.s ineivaseJ. 
Kicrulf is inclined to consider tin* lall(*r eireiimstanee to be the cause ol t lie, blood' 
globules exhibiting an indented apjH'atane.e under the mieroseojie. The inliu’ences 
wliieh the author draws from hisexjierimeiils areas follows: — i. Considerable dilu- 
lioii of the blood produces at iirsl the passage t)f albumen through tlie kidneys, 
ife is not inclined to atlrihute this )ihenomcnoii lo an augjuenled pressure of 
tlni blood. 2. The normal solid constituents of the urine become decreased, while 
the ju'oportion of salts ap])ears greater than in tlui normal state. 3. Tin? quanl ity 
of urine excreted wd thin a certain s])ace of time does not. correspojid to llie propor- 
tion of water in Ihc blood. Kierulf alludes to the. light rfhieh may l)e tlirtiwii hy 
similar oxjieriinciil'S on the |)aihology of Bright's disease, but leels hlmsell the 
necessity of further iSbservations. 

V. — Nervous System. , 

1. On Certain Functions of the Spinal Chord. J5y T. Lockhart ChARK,*Esq. 

(Proceedings of the Royal Society.) 1853. P.297. 

2. On the Insennhle Sfot of the Rcftna in the Human Ef/e. By IJr. iMCK ainlDu 

Bois-Reymonb. (MulfcFs Archiv. Heft 3, p. 3^(1.) 

Tub principal rcsujts of Mr, Cuark’s investigations, made oii tlic ox, calf, cat, rat, 
mouse, and frog, are drawui as tollow'Sf — 1. Jhat the jiosterior roots of the spinal 
nerves consist of three kinds; two of them entering the posterior gray substance 
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at npflit nn^^les, the third kiiidn with (jifferent degi*ees of oldiquity, tending upwards, a 
small proportion only of I lie lal ter taking a longitudinal course, and Pjecoiuing lost iii 
the ])ostefior white columns. 2. That in no instance were any fibres of the anterior 
roots seiMi to ascend with the anterior white cclnmns, before they had entered the 
gray sid)stiinec. 3. That besides the transverse bundles forming il^e anterior roots, 

‘H coi?tiuuous system of exccK'diugly fine transverse fibres issue from the anterior*, 
gra.^y sid)stance., and Ijocoino lost as they proceed towards thc^^urfaee of the cord. 

4. Jliat from the, preceding fa^ls, it may be inferred that iiearly all, if not the 
whole of the fibres .composing the roots of tlie spinal nerves, ])roc(‘ed at once to the 
^XfXy subs! mice of the (;ord; and that., if any of them ascend directly to the brain, 
d must 1)0 i/wse o/fh/ of the posienor roots which run longitudinally in,.thc posterior 
white columns. 5. That thec()miuunic<j.tiou between the sensorinm and the spinal 
nerves is not established by the posterior white columns, but by flie autero-lateral 
colufiins, es])ceiall/thc lat/M-al. 0. That many of t)|e fibres belonging rcspcclively 
to the anterior and posterior roots it. dillVrent regions of the cord, tevnnuate tlieiHi 
^ by forming witli (*aen otl)er a scries of loops of various sizes and lengths; and that 
it is not imj)r()])ablc tliat some of them may reach ev(‘u as fay. as the brain. It is*' 
not perfectly dimied by tlu^ author that a])orli^ijof I he roots may be conneeted with 
tile vesiehis of llie cords, but he considers the evidenfv of any smh eomiexiou as 
very unsatisfactory. 7. Tin; (iue lougilmlinal fibres des(.aib<‘d hy Slilllug have not 
l)een found by the ai'ithor. lie is meliued to belicnc that (he gray substance of 
the cord does not traiisiriit impressions lo and from the liraiu. 8. 'I’hat there is 
great corres[)oudenco in llv' libmns arrangiMucnt bet w<*eu llu* gray substance of the 
cord and the ehiasina of the ojitu! nervefi. Ihe author fiirtlier remarks Dial the 
(•ircuTuslan<*e of the iierve-ro<its diverging upwards in the, cord and intricately iiilcr- 
miiigliug wiih-eacli other, may explain w hy impressions made at one ))arlicular 
S])ot are oomiuniiieated to distant parts of the cord, so as lo (‘\c*ite‘lhuuli ancons 
and sympathetic act ions in classes of museles whLh otherwise \.ould appear 
unconueelcd. • * . . 

2. Dr. Fick and V. do Bois-UKYMONoditVer from Voikmauir’*^ in the conception c \ 
Die iiilluence cxereisiul by the insensible spot of the retina on the perec^ptioii of Die 
image by the iniiid. They adopt Dni view that the impressions of Liglit thrown 
on the insensible, spot are not eonveyed lothc sensori u m, while Die ifiijivess ions thrown 
on the other jiarts of the retina are pereeived‘by the sensorinm. It is well known 
that Volkmami ai^d other psychologists (VVaitz), are of ojiinion that tln^ soul form.s * 
the idea of the (limension of objects by comfiosiuglbc impressions from the various 
paHs of the retina njj^saie-l ike, and that 1 lie-piece of tin? obieet from Avbieh Dio rays 
arc thrown oirtlic insensible spot (whicli piece may be (iall(?d “the unseen 
space”), tails out from the coiiception’ The image, Dierelbrc, would he eoiistnieted 
smaller than the real object. Volkmami draws from this tlic inferenec? that a 
line, the imagi? of which is passing through the nnsecii spot, must bo porceivcJ as** 
much shorter as is just proportionate to that piece of tlie image which is thrown 
on the.’insocn siiaoe.. Jn opposit ion to this theory, theaulliurs maintain the view 
that the soul possesses in itself a notion of space and dimension, and that it tills' up 
the unseen piece of the ohjeci by a kind of deceptUm according to cert-ahi laws. 
As one of the priiujipal laws, may be regarded that the nnality of the perceptions 
wliicli the soul fancies to derive from the unseen spaet? aepends on the quality of 
those coming from the immediate neighbourhood. We propose to quote some experi- 
ments >J^hich the authors adduce in coiToboratiou of their theory. If a black stripe 
be placed on a white surface in such a mamicr as to make its image pass through 
the blind spot and exceed it as well above as below, the stripe is seen un- 
shortened, exactly as if its image had been tlirowm on another part of the retina 
sensible througnout the whple of its dimension (provided the stripe be not 
too narrow). If a part of the bhu?k stripe is cut out from its centraV portion and 
tlie image of the empty (white) middle spape is throw ii exactly on tlie blind spot of 

* Wagner’s Haudwoerterbuoh. Art. ' Sehen.' 
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tlio retina, Avhilc tlio upper and lower piece jremaird as in the former e^periinent 
(i. e., IhrowinJ; their limai^e just below and alxjve the hliiiii spot), — the black stripe 

if the. central piece were ij^)t cut out . 
If tlio ut the stripe is tlirowX on flic retiiui in sueli a iininneT that one end of 
it falls on the by.hdspot, the , stripe is {)cref5ivcd by the soul shorter than it is in realitv, 
aiitl this sliortehiiif' is ])r.()j)orti()nate to that ])ieee of the iinae’c which fnlls^)u tU^ 
byud spot, the latto bcinji^ IiIUhI up by the. soul with the wlyte colour of the vsur- 
rouudin^ ground. Th(3 authors do not j)rotter *fi Row opinion abput lluj cause of tlie 
insensibility of the blind spot, but on aecoujit of the e\t<'usion and form of the 
unseen space they arc not iiiclimil to adopt the vi(3w of its being’caused by^the 
arteria ceut-t^^ilis rctiiiie. • 


V^. — ^TjOCOMOTJVE OllGAXf^ * 

• . • 

Krperimenfal Researches applied to Vhffsioloi/j/ and Vafholofif. By Dr. Bkow\- 
iSequaki), of P^rb. (‘ Medic. Exainiiu'r,* itc. Philiuh'.lphhi, ISoIh Augu>t.) 

Dr. Bikjwm-Skquaui) has^ occupied liiTuself with the study of tin', nature of tJic 
movements of the eonlraetile lissncs (ilie nuiseles of ilie trunks and lijubs, Ilu3 
muscular lay(3r of the digestive canal, the iris, tlu3 uhaai^!, I he diy los, iVc. Ac.), 
which appear to b(? neifluM- tlic result of an eximual exeiiation nor of an excila- 
tiou produced by the iiervous system. Brown-Sc(iuard applies 1(» theses contrac- 
tions the term spout^aneous nutfrarUotia^ and cousid(‘rs^is one of their causes, if not 
their only, cause, the. carbonic acid of the blood. This th(‘()ry is based on the. fol- 
lowing circumstiiuces: — 1. After 1 he section of one of the /)/c/V// //e//V',sv and after 

the pori])hmc part has lost ils vitrdj)ropoi1.y, Ibrn^t-ScMpianl iiiid Dr. Marliii- 
Magron h|ic ol)serv('.d in rabbits cohtraclion. of the parah/sed side, (so that the 
moutlMmatcd to tin* piTralvsed sitle). Whenever the rt^spiration was in some 
• impuier prctcuted or disturluuf, they observed tin* paralytic muscles lo treinbh‘, aijd 
"^sometimes even to undergo rhythmical contract ions and relaxations. ^I'hough in 
dogs, cats and guinea-pigs, no deviation took plac(‘, yet convulsive (soim'l imcs 
rhythmical) coii^ractioiis were excited in the paralysed .side, whenever the animals 
were prevented from l)n;athing free^v. — !2. 1’lie. spontaneous rliythmical or irn'gnlar 
, eoril ractions in mnscles of animal lif% after death. — 3. The dcriatUm of Umtm j)ro- 
duced by t lie coiilraetioii of tin? parattfsed mnsetes . — (■. The rhythinif^al imnemmds 
inthe.c//eof the in/.:fsh{U)\]<r() 8epia, I i.) after it has been se))araled lyoin the 
body.— ^5. 'file sj)ontaneons coutraetions of 11u‘ atcras at a timi wj^^'n t lie spinal cord 
•lias entirely lost, not only its rcllex power, lmt*iilso the power ot acting on mnseles 
wduiii directly excited hy galvanism, warmth, or mechanical stimuli. t), I'ln*. spon- 
l^mcous rhyihiuieal mov(‘iucut.s iu the. n^op am] orsophayns of and other 
— 7. The spoutarieons movements in the of pcrsmis who have died of 
cholera. — S. The .sj ion t a neons etmt ractions of tlic tnneeh, tin* bladder^ the iris^ and 
other eontradik parts of the body at the time of death, alid soon after dcTltU. 
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QUftKTERLY REPORT ON PATH0;L0GY AND MEDICINE. 

By E. A. Pahkes, M.D., f 

Professor of Cliulcal Medicine in University College, Iiondon. 


• .L — ^TriB Acute Spiscifjc Diseases. 

1. T/iC Indian Plague and the Black Dealk By Dc IliASCii. ^(Virchow’s 
Arcliiv fiir path. Anat., Band v. IJcfUl*. § 50S.) 

2. Abdominal Tgpfius atfd Cfwlrm Tgphoid, By Professor ViRCHOW. (Vcrliandl. 
dcr Gcsoll., m WSir/Tbnrj;;. Band iv. Heft 1. § 77.) 

3. The Urine in Tgphus and Tgjdioid Fever. By .CiiV G. W. Edwards. (Ediii. 

Montlily Jouriijil. S(;pt.) ^ 

4. The Irkh Fever of 1847. By Dr. PuuEFoy. (I)abliiD Quarterly Journal. 
Nov.) 

6. The Mood in Cholera. By Dr. RobeIitson.'" (Mill. Monthly Journal. Sept.) 

1. Under Ihe title of ^The liidiaa Best and the Black Death/ Dr. IDrsck lias 
published an historico-patholoj^ical sketcli of the disease tcruicd iu India tlie Pali 
Plague., and of llu*. atVecilons nol-ediii limes gone by which are more or less (*los(ily 

allied to it. In his account of the ‘ Pali plaiyue/ the auiJinif. refers csjiecially to 
the following documents: Papers by M(\ssrs. Maclean, Irvine, Glen, and IViiion, in 
tluj ^ Calcutta Quarterly Journal of Medical and Physical Scdcncc.,’ for 1S37; papers 
by Whyte, M'Aclain, Gilder, aud Forbes, in the Uiom bay ^JVansaet ions’ IVu’ 1838 and 
1S3J); ilankcri’s ‘ Repoi*t of the Pali Plague/ and Widib’s ‘ Pathologica dica.’ I'lie 
Pali Plague (so named from its eommei)e(‘me;it, in^PiJlU), atl'aiwali, near^Paliin 
Aiarwar) was noted lirst iu 1815, in Kutcliand Gn;f,errat; it prevailed ephlemically^ 
till 1821 in tlie adjoining countries, and lluui ceased. It recommenced iu 1880 in* 
Marwar, and extended itself for thr(?e or four years, when it eciased to he lu^finlof. 
In 1850 a new outbreak occurred in Giirhwal and Kainoou (* iondoii Medical 
Gazette/ vol. xi. |). 319), but no further iutellig(aicc of this has reached Europe. 
The sym])toms ot this dis('ase closclv rosembied lliose of the Levant or Bubo 
■plague: shivering, 'neat, pains in bead, ba(*k, ami limbs, great loss of strengtli, 
quickened pulse, hot and dry skin, intoleranfe of light, redness of tlj(? coiijiniel iva 
aud of the face ge^v.cr<.lly; llien followed vomiting of bilious or eoUeegroniul-likc 
matt(;rs; the a])donieu bccaim^ hatd, distended, and constipated, exc(‘j)t towards’" 
the cud of tlic case, when tiierc was soinelime.s bloody diarrlura; there was intense 
thirst; the uriiic \Vas seaiity and high-coloured; .so[)or and delirium were iisinV. 
symptoms. On the se(?oiid or third day appeared tlie distinctive marks of tlie 
<lisease-^viz., either buboes, or a j)eeuliar lung allcction, or both. The liiu^ allcc- 
tion consisted in severe sienial pain, dyspiuea, cough, with expi‘ctoration ol eit her 
alinost pure blood or of mucus decjdy tinged with blood. The buboes a)q>eared 
chiefly in the left groin, seldom in the axiliie. In fatal cases“all tlie symptoms 
increased iu severity, and death occurred ou the third day. If the patient lived 
, beyond the fourth iay recovery w^is common; in tliis case ilu; buboes either rapidly 
suppqratwl or became haid, and then gradually retrogressed. I’he oecasiopal 
separatijon of the (glandular aud lung affection led to two chief varieties being dis- 
tinguished, of which the lung affection w'as by far the nmst fatal. 4l'he total 
mortality was as high as 75*80 per cent, of those attacked. 

The author belibves (althougii there are no records of accurate physical investi- 
gatigns of the lung, or of post-nVortem examinations) that the lung disease consists 
not in an exudative pneumonia, but in hyperajmia of the broiichiil mucAus mem- 
brane and hypostasis of the lung parenchyma. In this disease the author sees “ a 
modified bubo pla^e.” He denies its spread by contagion, and refqrs to Allan 
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Webb to sbo^ that it is eiidcniio in some iistricte (Gurhwal), and occasionally 
bccoiiHvs epidemic, M tlieretbrc that it was not derived from the Levant, as some 
of the liidiim observers sugi>;cstccL He then proceeds to trace its connexion witli 
former pestilences. He refers to xhc latest accounts of the Egvptian ej)idemics 
(Robertson Miliri. Med. and Surg. Jour.,’ 1814; Prnner, ‘Krankli. des Orients;’ 
Holory, ‘ Rapport sur k Pestc,’ in the ‘ Raj)i)ort a TAcad. Royalc do M«d.,’ by 
M. Prus), to shov\4liat bi this disease there is^no account. of anv lung atfeetion 
similar to that of the Iklf Plague. He tfieii'gocs back to the earlier Egyptian 
e[)idemic.s (as rcconh^d by Clot^Bcy, Bulurd, Aubert, Ikcn, (fee.*], and to the 
reports of Hie Russian pliysic.ians'on the phigue at. Od(‘ssa in 1827, and them to 
still earlier ^iccouiifs ((Jmrnis, Russell, &c.), and cmi lind in none of them any 
description of pulmonary disease which Vcords with that given by the Juftiaii 
observers. Only in one or two German writers of the beginning of tlie last 
ecmturv, and in one passage.iii Diemerbroeck (‘He Pit<te,’ libri iv. Aremiii, 1016) 
he liuds brief references to cough aiuijjloody Sputa as a very iiifrequeni occurrence. 

When, however, the autlior pjisses furtlier back to the aeconut of tiie “Black 
Death” of the foufteenth century, he linds the description of this disease accord 
with that of the Indian Pali Pkgu^, and lie agrees with ILeser, that the “Black 
D(‘ath” was a moiblicil bulx) plague, with a p(?cnliar^ and hitIwTto unknown, pul- 
monary complication. He tlievcfore quotes .with apjirohatlou the eonelusion of 
Allan Wohh, iliat the “ Pali Plague oxaeily resembles the ftlaek l)o/i1h.” 

Piiirilly, the author dcinaiids whet-licr, in the thirlceidli ecntiiry, the Black Death 
did not Sjn'cud from^India, just as iu llicsc days we str the Asiatic cholera taking 
its i-iso in. the same districts, and passing apparently somewhat in the same xvay 
over the face of flic earth. ^ . 

2.' Proh^sor Vinciiow relates, at great, length, a case of typhoid fever in whieli 
some of th^ symptoms diMiiig life, and .some of tlie ]iost-mori,(‘.m a[)pearanecs, had 
a eholffine eJtaracter. Tlfc patient (a woman aged lliirty-three.) was attacked 
'siuldenly wdlh shivering and headaclus followed liy p(u\sislent profuse serous diar- 
"■ rliaui and repeated voiniiiiig. On admission on the fourth day the lenip<Tfilure of 
the skjii was b0*5” Pah.; the j)ulse 95, small; there was no temderncss of IIkj 
ubdoiiicii; the diiirrlKeu and vomit ing cemtinued. On Ijie. four following days iIkj 
same syjnjnoms; the temperaturq vari<*d bctwecai 99"^ jujd on the fob 

. lowing (lay it rose to 101^'. On the tenth day there was some collapse; the 
diarrlKcaaiid vomiting W(‘rc less; on flu*, lltii “little ro.sy red spots” appeared on 
the abdomen and breast. On I he following da,y there was rat Inn- nnexpeeted and 
sudden death. The condition of the urim; is only once iiDto^, two day.s before 
Meatli; it was then noii-aliiumiiious. On post-mortem cxamiiuition, in luidition to 
oilier things, there was uiuviuivoeal tvphoid exudatioji into many, and ulceration 
(4 one, of Hie glanduhe jigmiiiatjc, and iiitllt ration of t he meseuterie glands. 

Virchow remarks that' this was undouhledly a case of typJioid lever, but lie 
(>hserv(>s that in tlic si-ction a series of af)p(NU*anees presented themselves which 
are found iu cholera; tlicre was a eyaiiotie coudiiiou of tminy periphcral^parts ; a 
rosy hyperuemia of the small intestines (whieli Pirogoff and Virchow consider so 
cliaract eristic of elfolera), and an exbmsive descpiamution of tlio. epithelium, of the 
intesliucs, stomach, and gall-bladder; there was also the parenchymaions change 
iu tiio kidney which Virchow luus formerly described as frequent in cholera- ^ 

During life also the case was noted for the slightness of the febrile aiiJl nepous 
symptoms, and for the extraordinary severity of the sitous eaijtrrh of the gastro- 
intestinal mucous membrane. Altug^dher, Virchow hulicvc.s that the resemblances 
to cholera were snllicienl.ly striking, yet iu the place where t^is case occurred 
(Wurzburg) no cholera has ever yet been seen, aul be coutimts himself, tlicrefon?, 
with directing tte attention of pathologists to unusual cases of tliis kind, with a 
view to determine whetlicr a combiiniihai of ])rocesses, so dillcreiit as tlic febrile 
and choleraic conditions appear to be, may not be imssible. . 

[We caiinU quite understand the importance which the author attaches to this 
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case. The choleraic symplomli scarcclv appear sufficiently marked; itlic vomiting 
and purging, per se, and the so-called choleraic after-dca^h a])pearaiices are 
scarcely sudicicnt, we think, to warrant the inference drawn from them.] 

3. lir. G. W, Edwards has published an interesting paper on the. uiiiic in typhus 
and typhoid fevers. In the funner disease the urine "‘is gcnciKilly pale, is of 
rather duw spceiiic gravity, and, in a majority of cases, contains albumen at an 
early period of the ifiscusc.” Jn^typhoid fever the urine is / 4 /gh-colourcd, is Of 
high sp(?cific gravity, and docs not contain albumen, cx*cc])t occasionally towards 
the end of the case, but gives, with a little acid, a dense non-albiiuiiiious precipitate 
soluble in excess of acid, and consisting of urates. 

[Ji \vt)iihl have been desirable to have known the quaifHfj/ot urine in'tlu'-se cases 
of typhus find iyidioid; it is, we believe, Often copious in typhus, and seanty during 
the lirst fourteen to eighteen days in typhoid; but after that date lji(3 quantity^ 
increases, the colour be(*omt»3 paler, and 1 lie acidity dirviiiishcs. Thepreelpilate of 
urates caused by a drop of aec’lic or liy^drochhp ic acid is common in many diseases.] 

4. Th(i IrisirEever of 1817 is stated, by Dr. Purefoy, to ha.vc been (>V remittent • 
oharaet(‘r, and to be a ^‘new, or peculiar and specific form.’* ^I hfi disease is said to 
liave suddenly eommeneedAviih chills, headaeluy pains iuj he limits, nausea, and hot 
akin. Aft er a lew days marked remission of all the symptoms followed, so that 
tlie ])a1ient left his bed^ when a fresh. accession of febrile symptoms, or, “as it was 
generally ternted, a relapse,” occurred. These (exacerbat ions occurn'd regularly 
(ivt'ry 5t’li, 7th, 1 1th, or ]5tli day in some cast's, hut in otlners 5, 15, or iil days 
clapseti Ixetw'ccn the attacks. When thc^disieasc had last ( mI, 3 or 4 wteeks, the 
exacerbations were seven*, and were atlendtal with vomiting and pvofiisti diarrlura. 
Macula* w^cn*. frc(pient iu tlni bt^giutiiiig of the epidemic. Among a irgist ry d 260 
fever patients, tlu*.ro were 250 of this ft'vcr, ami only 0 cases of true tyi'lius. ' 

Tin*, writer st.atcs that, since .lSt7, this forin of r(‘milt(*nt fever has cjutiinicd to 

])revail in I reland. “ The marked features in tjiis novel fonn of fever may Tfuis be 

summed u]): a ])r(*vions state of slight geimral iiidisposition of days’ or '{ve(?ks’ con- 
tinnance, folhmu'd by chilliness or rigors, and the usual symptoms of mild fever; ' 
dcee})tive symptoms* of crisis tu^eurriiig at an um’Cirtaiii ja'riod of the discasij, suc- 
ceeded hy apparent conval(;se.euc(‘, — ^this amendment lieing of short duratiou, — 
when the disease rc-apjmars in a more aggravated form; tliese c/wa* aed relapses 
(improperly so called) b(‘iiig the frae and peculiar charaefensties of the disease now 
described, "which may b(i justly styled remittent in its nature, symptoms, and 
progress.” 

In the treatment Wood-lctting is recommended if the patient 1)0 not already 
lunch iT-duccd; purgalivcs are to be avoided, since the iidesiiiial mu(*ous membrane'’ 
is apt to snller. Unduly prolonged uiaphuiv.tics arc also liuHful; alkalies, jirussie 
acid, and vi'gelablo bitters, are. useful, and (piinine!, though it docs not pivvtmt llu? 
paroxysms, di*lays llieir return. Change of air, as soon as the patient can bear it, 

IS an important rc’.nedial measure. 

5. Dr. ♦William KoberUou gives us tbe results of the chemical examination of 
the blood in tliir1y-(lve eases of eholcra, (xrurring in 1 848-9. The proc(?ss pdopled 
was that of Christison, as us(3(l by Audral. The results are given hniler four heads — 


Early Slagu, 

7 cases. 

2-7 

82-2 , 
7-8 . 
103*4 , 
1961 


Fibrinp 

Globules 

I'otal solids 

Water 80;Vir 

Spcidfic gravity of blood . 1053*1 

„ serum 1029’4 ... luoo / 

fn other cases, not recorded, the blood w as examined 
amounted to 1*6 and *73 per 1000, 


Incipient Cullapsc, 
(5 ca» 0 H. 

3-2 
93-4 
G-9 
129-9 ‘ 
233-4 
7C6-C 
1059-6 
103J.-7 


Complete Collapse, Kcaetion, 
lluases. 8 cases. 

3-2 ... 3-7 

J02-4 ... 78-2 

6-9 ... 6-6 

129-9 ...- 122-6 

242-4 ... 211-1 

757-6 ... 788-9 

... . lOGG-ft ... ] 065-8 

1036-9 ... 1030-8 

for.urea, whicli, in two cases, 
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Dr. llobevtsjn ohsen’cs lluit ilio tjiblo waviwiils tic conrlusious—iliiii anpcmlc 
])(M'Soiis ar(Mm>ixq)iV(fis|)osc(l to clu^ that the cl utii^es which atlVcl the Wood 
arc loss of water, mid some loss of^salls; that iu Die period of reaction ihc scniiri 
is rapidly (111 ntf*d, and that the salts arc therefore still more (relativ(‘ly) diluted. 
Jle ilocs not, however, know how to explain the rapid diminution of the allnirncn 
■’which ocem^ in reaction, with the incrcuiie in the librine, and the almost staliniary* 
coildition of the rc'^iforpusclcs.' *. 


\ IT*--TiiK Non-Spi'Xific Gknkral Disk^vsks. * 

1. On Tuberculosis hi By pKociossdii Gwirsinger. (Yierordt’s Arehivfiir 

Phys. Heilkunde, 1853. Heft 3. pp. 519,) 

1. In 303 dissections at C?im),‘by riofcs.sfjt Gkiestxgrr, there was tubercle in 
/)3 (17 per ev-iit.), but as in 13 it was\(u-y tritlin^^ and obsohde, it slumld be said 
Ibat tlierc was receiPtnbcreh! in 50 (13‘S per ce-nl.). (In iStnlt^ardl mill Jh'aj»’iie 
tlie< proportions are, aijcordini^ to.Glcss and Diitricli, wliosi^ obscrvalioiis arc 
rideiTcd to for (tomparativit data, 3ti — 37 per cent, in both plai'cs.) 1 1 was less 
common in old persons; its ^ri'alcst freipiemiy was betNveeuthe aj^ivs (»f 15 and 30 ; 
but ill giMU'ral terms it. may be said to have been nearly lliesdme between 7 and 1-0 
YOtirs. Amoiii^ the 303 dissections in Ibc hospital w'cre 333 Fell.ilis and iO 
*Ne|^rocs; the proportion of- tnbiuvle was only 11*11 piy cent. amoii[; tin; funner, 
and no Icsslhan 50 jficr cent, among thff latter. Dr. Griesingcr rmnarks lliat the 
ilis[)Ositiini*of Negroi's to tnliereli;, so common in cold climates, bi'gins ab’i’ady iu 
Egypt,.* With respect to the impliealidii of jiartieiilar organs— the. lungs wvyo 
nnairoeied ^ one ease in which there was tuhereulous meningitis; in all idher 
eases l.4t*ijH"dfered. In 33« eases the disease was eondni’d to the lungs and ils 

Hppnricrianciis (pleura and broiithial •glands); iu ID cases the lung diseiise was about 
. «..^.{ptally advanced with disease of other organs; iu 0 cases the disease was very 
trilling ill the lungs, but was advanced elsewhere. 

The •amount of disease in the lung appeared less tliaii in phthisical easiis in 
Euro[)e; the low*cr lobes alone were attacked in four eases, the extreme apices of 
tlic lungs ajipearcd to be. spared ofteli, and the tubercle was found about tin* lieighi 
’*^of the second or third rib. 

Ill I of these 50 tuberculous cases there wm.s pericarditis (not apparently with 
tuberculous de])Osit at. that point). The peritoneum w'as tul^erenlons in Ileuses 
438 per cent., whereas in dess’ eases it was airvet(‘d only in ]3'per eeiil.., aiid iu 
Diitrieh’s in 7 jjercent.). The small intestines were alleeled 33 times— 10 per 
cent, (in Cless’ cases 5 !■ per emit.); the large intestines wTre alfccled in 0 cases 
=?13 per cent, fin dess’ cases 31- per cent.). Tlie inlestiues were thus allogetlier 
. aHectcd in 50 per cent., while (dess’ numbers are 78 per cent , and Dll I rich’s /3. 
The mcsoiiti’rie glands wvrv affected in 33 eases=:l l per*ccnt. (in Gless Vases 35 
per emit.) ; the liver was inbereulous in 9 eases=l8 ])er cent., (in (dess’ easi'sonly 
1 pm* ccift.) ; Die spleen was affected in 23 eases (10 per emit.), and biitween Die 
ages of 7 and 30 this organ was alfecicdin no less than Sy per cent. ; iii Fiirope 
the frcipiciKjy of spleen-tuberelc is much below' Diis; Die kidneys wen* aifeeled 13 
times (in T cases very greatly) ; this number is also much liiglier than in Knrope ; 
thus in Egypt in 2 J! per cent., iu dess’ cases d- per cent., in Louis’ 3 jieryent. 
Ill 3 cases there was tuberculous meningitis, iu 3 cases tnberele in Die brain! /Tlic 
following is the order in which the organs were attacked: liiiigs, brorieliial glands, 
spleen, small intestines, peritoneum, pleura, kidneys, mesenteric ^iJands, liver, large 
intestines, yiia mater, brain. * 

Dr. Griesingcr then remarks that tiibercnl(»sis gmie.rally, and phthisis pnlmimalis 
in particular, are Tar less fjominoii in li^^ypt than in Mid-.Etirono; the causi's of this 
are, ])crhaps, the mild climate, the mode, of oceuyiation, which is never liardly* 
sedentary, and the infrequency of bronchitis and iiitlanimatory affections of the 
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The investigations rfiow ali^o the relative infrequency of ^uhcrculosis in 
eliil(ircn; while, on the other hand, the extremely frequetft implication of tJie 
lucsentcrie glands, peritoneum, liver, spleen, amj kidneys, makes the tuberculosis of 
adults in t^gypt approach, as far as organs are concerned, the tuberculosis of 
children ill Mid-Europe. t 

• Thf) impoi-tant question wlu^ther Egypt (Cairo) is a good residence for tuber- '* 
eulous Europeans, is answered by Dr. Griesinger hi the alliriv/dive, and cases are 
referrcHl to in which the disease was decidedly arrested. ‘ Nevertheless, tluj disease 
should be in all early stage, and without lanvcl implication, as dysentery is very 
a|)t to ally itself to it. The patients should arrive in October in Alexandria; 
should go io Cairo in November, and there remain, oi^ go to UppCr Egyjjt or 
Nafbia. In iMarch, or at the bcgimiin^ of April, they should leave Egypt, and 
go to Syria. , 

S H ,j 

ll 

III. — ^Tue Diseasks oe the Ttiokacic Orgaks. 

' i 

1. The Examimiiiott of the Size ami SHutdioti of the Orff am of the Chest, By Bn. 

Con RADI. (Arcliiv dcs Vcrcius. Baud i. Heftl.*) 

2. Oil Larijngeal Ulceration, By Bit. Kjieineii. (Virchow’s Areliivfiir Bath. A riat. 

Band. v. . Heft b.' pp. 58 k) 

3. On liiterhhulHr Ttfeumonla, By Br. Weber. (Virchow’s Archiv fiir Patii. 

Anai. Band. vi. llel*tl.) 

4. Oil J)iaphraifinatk Plenmy. By M. OulLNEAi] OE Messy. (Areliives Gen6ralos.) 

5. (hi Thmmterk, By Bil bcIiNJii’J?. (Archives Geiieralcs. Oct.) 

1. The following extract contains an abridged slat.emoiit of T)r. Cox'f Ain’s paper 
on tlie mciliodof examination practised in the “Mediegl Clinik,” at Gir/ under 
the direction of Proiessor J. Vogel. , , ^ 

The [losition usually prebuTcd, if the person can be out of bed, is the upright , 
with the anus close to the sides; if in bed, the patient lies Hat on the back, (I he 
pillow.s, Ac., having heeu removed,) for I he examinalioii of tlie, front, and Ibeii sits 
up for that of the back. Tlic time of meals, the quantity of f(iod or Iluid taken, 
jire noted. <■ 

livaruin at imi of the thorax. At first general inspection of the format ion of the 
chest, with paitleii'iar attention jiaid to the so-called “ aiigiilus Lndoviei,” (pvo- 
miiu'uee produced hy the union between the. muuiilirium and body of the stermim.) 
Then exploi-aiioiuof file (iianiHcrs of the clu'sl. Three transcerie and two ankro- 
jmterior {geradc) diameters are ailoptcd. The instrument of which use is made 
for measuring th^m consists of a b(‘am divided into centimeters,* of two arms 
sliding thereon, and a eeutiTpiiice. Eor measuring the trausverse diameters, tth* 
ccntrepiiice. is applied t.o the median line of the thorax, (from the ineisura scniilu- 
uaris stejui to the [irocc^su^ xijdioidcus,) while both arms of the instniinoiit are 
applied in equal height to the sides of the body. The ant ero-posterior diameters 
are found l‘>y merely applying botli arms of the instrument. Tlic Jirst hansrerse 
diameter goes from one fossa axillaris to the other. Tlic eentrepie(Hi is applied to 
the anguliis Ludoviei, tlie arms of the instrument as nearly as possible to the ribs, 
which is assist(;d by varying the degree of abduet-ioii of tlio arms from tlie thorax, 
(from SOtto 60^). The second framoerse diameter lies in llic height of the ninth 
rib. ; The centrepiece is placed on the basis of the processus xiphoideus, the arms 
on each side over the ninth rib. The third transverse diameter is dctenrniiii'd by 
applyiriij both anus of the instrument to the eleventh rib, and the centrepiece to the 
median line of the abdomen (line from the point of the processus xiphoideus to the 
sympliysis pubis.) The first antisro-imterior dimneter extends from the aiigulus Lu- 
(lovici to the processus spinosus of the third and fouHh dorsal vertebra; ; the second 
Jfrom the basis of the processus xiphoideus ib the processus spinosus lying nearest 

* 1 Cuitimeter^ 0*3997 inch of Knglish measure. 
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to itu‘ line drawn from tlm lower anj^nlus of| the oie seapula to lliat of tlie other, 
ilic vvidUi 01 tile shDuldeis Is delm-iniued by applying the eentrrpieee to tlic an^nlus 
LudovK.d, and the anus to the dedtoid iniisrdes, the degre.e of developinijint of which 
is always described. To aid llV exploration and descriplion of tin* si/.e and 
situation ot t]jo internal origans, the. followinp; four lines are adopted; -’ 1. The 
to/er/ iiho\i'). 2. 'I’he //;/m from the miion Ix'tM^en ttie 

ipiterior and inid^ third of the elavieida downwards thruu;,Hi tim nipple, .‘b The 
hffea (Lvillarifi: li^i tln^ #niddl(M)i the axilla* I (f the ant(‘i ior /*ud of the eleventh 
rib. ‘t. Ihe lutra cn.Htu-dorsHli.'i: ironi tln^ middle »)f the. sj)ina.seap\ihe downwards 
])arallel to tlui inbaaial inarf»*in ol* the scapula and the external j)rominent rid^' of 
the inuseid, ilioeo^l. (sacro lumbal.) 

As to the exploration tor tin* size of •the siin^*lc origans, tin’; followin^^ remarks 
are imule. 1. hor fhr rti/ld Itfuff. IVrenss from above downwards in tin* jnst 
mentioiHMl lines, and mark j>^\aeliy where you nnad (*very limx at lirst ihe less 
sonorous and th(‘n llie ])erl(‘et In* dull sohiuL* ( Nmradi Inuiid I In’; average distauee 
between the. point wdiere. the sound Imeame h*.ss sonorous and that wlu're it lieeame. 
])(‘jteetly dull, to about 3 eentimeItTs (■ “ IJ inches) in healthy male indiviiluals 
b(;lw(‘en :20 and 30 years. In t^ie linea mammalis, In* marked in ^-(‘ueral the 
be^inniiiff at the 5th infereostal spaee; in th(‘ linea. axillaris, at the '/lh rib or 
7tli intercostal spa<?e: in the linea eristo-dorsa! is, id the ttlli iid(‘reoslal sjiaee. 
I)nrin^' dia’p ins])iratioiis, lln* loNver rnarj^iii of tin* Inn*** (h’seimds about lA to 

('('lit in n't.ers below the line where if is markc'd diirinti: normal inspiration; it is 
raised on Ihe other hand about 1 to 2 ei‘nlimeters over ipt.> level by fori't'd expiration. 
The (‘xamynd ion mflsl therefore be alvftivs nnuh' dnriiii^ (piicd respiration, 'the per- 
cussion oU th(^ posterior wall ou^ht to la*, more powerl’uj than on the aviterior; it 
must be sll<>*hl for the exploration of tlft; low(*.r border ol’ tlu' lun^, strong: fur that 
of the siijiil-ior border of tin' liv(T. • 

i?. (t.roiithnitliHi itf ihft hj'f hntf/ pcTeiiss in tin' linea mammalis, axillaris, 

.and eristo.Jorsalis downwardfi nn4il tin' dnliu'ss from tlu* lu'arl and splecui is 
..•rt??ielie(l. 'Phe lim; wliieli unitt's the poiid of tli<‘ former with that in the liiu'a 
axillaris, ])ointin»^ out the bt'.irinniin^ of the duliK'ss from the spleen, is <‘on- 
sidcreil to indicate the. silnatioii of the lo\N('r l)onh*r ()f tin; left Inntj;. (Nmradi 
in general met Ait h the lieji'imiiiii; of tlu* heart’s dnl ness at about llu* llh intc'r- 
eostal spae(*., from wlu;n(*e he eonldj by slii^ht juavussion, tiaec Hu* iid.crnal nnir^in 
•^of the luni^ eov(u-iii;^ the heart dire('t,(*d in a 1 ran.sv(‘r.se line yntNvards and down- 
wards to the. h*ft until to the bih rib. In the linea axillaiis he mostly found over 
tlie Sth ril) or intercostal sp;iee, the inferior maririn of lnn.i< m(‘etin.«< tiu', 
^suix'rior of tlie spleen. Jn the. liiieu eristo-dwrralis, lu; (roustantlv met witli the 
dnnicss from the splt'cn ou the lOtb iiiten'ostal space. 

3. For f/ir infenMl uuh'ffui of thr luiHja and thr hpnrt^ pi’renss in tin; median 
i’ftK' from a.bove doAinvan’ls, to ascertain the be^dnninG: of the heart ’.s dnlim.ss; 
slartin^^ from llKuu’e, (wplore b> li^dit pereiission the intiTind inar^dn of the ri^ht 
luiiff, whieli in most eases may be traced from tlie 1th li4'l inb'rcostal sj/fwu* down- 
wards on the left side of tlie sternum as far as tlie. union between tlie slcriinm and 
xiphoid process, w'itere it passt^s <)V(w to Ihe ri;j:lit sid(*, and isfarilier explored as 
ilescribed above. In the. (waminatiou for the Imart, a distiiietion is made lu'tweeii 
tlie. sjiaec of (.‘omplete dulness (//wAr;'//^'/./), produced by the. part of tlu^ lii'art 
situjitixl hiimoiliati'Iy below' Hie wall of the thorax, and tlnit. of iiieomph'ti^ dtdiiess 
{llfirzdftenip/'foift) bv superposition of the borders of tlu^ luip«:s oviu* tlu; lu^irt.*, 'Ihe 
" . * 1 'i 1 - 1 . ii - i I r..i It is iMM'omtr^'inled 
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same line, and ih another from the jith intercostal space low'ards tlie sternum. 
Conradi found, oii the right side, on percussing in tlie iuliu’ior lint', the dulness Iroift 
the heart reat'.hing beyond the margin of the stm-imni; hi the superior he met with 
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it. just at tlio lYiarijin, or between it aij^ tbc median line; in the upper line on the 
Icii’t, over tlic 4th Intercostal spaee; in llic lower ow.y the 5tli, alighUf outwards of 
the inipulso, Tlie higliest point of tlie duJiicss was in geiunal mot with in the 
lieiglit of the llrd intercostal space on the left nufrgiii of t lie sternum.,. By uniting 
tln?se 5 points througli lines, a- conical figure is produced, sho\vii}^g the oirciun- 
fe'renec’.^f the djiluess from the heai*t. Within this figure we may trace another 
triangular one, indicating the space wlicrc .sound of pereusshn is completely 
lonelcss; the lateral bi)i(l(‘rs of tfiis tigiire are formed \yj the fiaernal margins of 
the liings, tlic basis b'y a line extending from the point vvlu'rc, on the right side, 
thediilncss from the heart and liver meet with the extreme ])oint of the heart’s 
dnliiess on the left. The superior angle (llu‘ point of diverging of the internal 
bord^r of l)oth lungs) is found in generU at the 41 li hTt intercostal s])aee; the 
right lower angle in the middle of the processus xi})]\oieleus; the left in the otii 
intercostal sj)aee, sUgtitly inv’ards of th(5 linea miunmplis. 'the basis, therefore, of 
both figures is given by the same line.* 

2. Dr. has writteji along and able ]mpei‘ on ulcerations of the larynx. 

He hrieflv noti(*es, iirst, th(‘. alterations which occur after dt;ati'. iu the. disixise.d 
laryjigeal numibraue; the. redness disiippear.s, <is]>ccially at the points where the 
clastie ehMiumts of the juncons membrane are ahnudaiit; swcdling, also, dis> 
appears, if it be oeeasioued by tluid (exudation; simple softeming of the inueons 
nuMiibraiui is a })nsUnort(‘m appearanee, dej)eu(h‘nt eitlun- on decomposition or 
maceration. He. t.hen considers idecrations; Lst,, //.v rnfanh tlmr timhm 'uufl onr/fn. 
Disease may eoninn'uc.e extoninlly in tbo stnictiires of the n(*ek, from a])se(‘.ss or 
tumour, and ])Ciietrate. inwards: 'more freqfltTllv it eommeiia's in pnirhomirifU 
Uirpigea, .and ])asses iuw arils; tinallv, the uleenitiou ma.\ begin on tlic internal 
surface of tlic niue.ous me.mbranc and pass outwards. 2ml. Ah rcjjanls f/iAr mU. In 
phthisis the postm'ior commissure of tlie voer.l chords, and the bases ollMhc aryte- 
noid eavtilagi's, espeeinily suiler; in sypliilis, ami iu IbWieular pluiryngA’i^vVic.ase, 
tlie. parts abo\e. the chorda', voeules are. most 'eone.prneil; pmielumdritis laryngea 
implicates (‘specially the cricoid, according to most authors, hut according to Dl*. * 
Khciiicr, tlii^ arytenoid. 3rd. Ah rp/^ard.s fheir etiuJof/f/. L)le.(*ralif)us arc now and 
then of trmimaiic. origin; they occur in syjihilis, sometimes iu tyjihoiil fcvci^,- very 
freipieutly iu hmg disease', jiml sometimes iu pliarvngeal dis(*aso.*' lutu the con- 
nexion between lung and laryngeal di.seases tiie author enters ratlier fully, ami 
discusses the possible origin of laryiigcfd uleenitiou from disease of the uorvc.s, 
from paH iei])at ion in the* specific luug-di.scase (pueumo-tubereulosis), from 
“ iiifeelion’’ (as some,^bavc. sun[)Oscd), fronf irritation from the sputa, and 
ilceides that at preSciit a plausilne cxplamitioii of the connexion between laryngeal, 
ami lung disease eaniiot be given. 

qhe author t hen proceeds to consider laryngeal ulceration from anaiiatornieal point 
of view, and makes the following varieties; • 

(a.)— 77/^' si m file catarrhal ntccralioit, A\hi(h is jireceded by calaiTbal inflamma- 
tion. TIiCs include, s many specific ulcerations, as those of sypliilis and of phlliisis. 
qhi*. author describes tlie macroscopic characters of the nicer in the. ordinary w^ay* 
then passing to the microscopic, he obsi^rves that the first ste[) of the pivicess is 
the dislodgimmt of the epitlielium (as occurs, indeed, iu even simple inHammatiou 
without nle-eration) ; the condition of the “homogeneous layer” immialiately 
' bi'ueatli the epithelium cannot be well made out; the tissues of the* mucous 
rnembiaud bceouie crowded with little eidlular elements (as occurs also in old 
catarrh will loiii ulceration) to such an extent as to call to mind the iliac; swudlings 
in typmiid fever; these cells are heaped together iu masses, ajid arise from jiro- 
1 iteration” of the, pre-existing nonnal elements;’ wdicn in great amount they may 
press oiiTlie vessels and inpiedc the circulation of the part; they may I him* form 
pale prominences, visible to the naked eye, w-liich may be called tubcrch;; tlie 
tissues enclosed between t hc.se cells, and oft.qn the cells, an; th(;n'?>ct free, and are 
l^lirowu off and form part of the. sputa; in this wav an ulcer is formed and extends 
itself. In a healtliy larynx no papillie arc found on the mucous membrane, but 
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papillary or villous growtlis aro found on lUp^bovde’^ of tl\p idccrs, and arc pierced 
mill vessels, sometimes they l)e(H)ine so large as to he true v(‘|jK^luii<Mis. At a 
greater disiaiiee from ilic ulcer, the mucous membrane i.s tumtmed Jiom serous 
ellusion; aiu^tlic eorpuselcs fif t^e uniting tissue are larger. The lu'iiehoJidrium 
does not long ^'seape allerutioii; traeesof in<*imsed ('clMoVmalion apj>ear here also, 
hut on account of the toughness of the membrane, it ilo(\s jioj, readijy ulceraiK*. The 
idteration. in the ^i^-tilages from u(‘igld)ouring ulceration i.’iddlieull.’iotiel ermine, as 
lliesc structures aSrso prone to altcral ion fiXimMiJc: still it is knjfiwu that an habit iial 
catarrh of tlie larynx without uleerationhaslens the ossiticatipu ((‘ahalieli’ inn) of the 
cartilages; nlfaa-atioii ap])(‘.ars 1(f have the same elVeet, that part, ol‘ course, being 
ehielly or i^iolly affeeted which is nearest to the ulcer; for ossilicatioii totakc place, 
however, the ulcer must he of some siajidiug. Tlie author Hum discusse.# the 
(picsiion of uhnu-atiou of the cartilages, and sums np thus; — It may occur in two 
A\ays*-y//*.v/, in periehoudritis^ then if the cart ilag(‘s haxclurn pr(‘vi(msly t»ssilicj, 
as in old p(‘rsons, necrosis or calies may. ciistic, accuniing to tlu! amount of di‘priva* 
tionof bha)iUsiipply; sprotnllj/., from iTlceration of tlu‘ mncoiis numibranc passing out- 
wards; and here, itlui ulcer be chronic, and not in a very young person, ossilical ion 
occairs; cs])cciallv at Hu* adjacent Jiordcrs of the crieoiil and thyroid if Hu* ulcer 
]iaj)|)ims to be sit nail'd l?(‘rc.. The ni'crosis or caries may come on as in pcrlidion- 
dritis, or if not, the earlilagi*, from loss of nutrition', bcconu's yi'llow or brownish, 
andsofi.' ned to a jelly-like cousistcniu*. If, however, Hu^ ehrlilagi* eontimu's to lu* 
snllieiently eouneeled with the vascular parts to pri'seive its nutrition, then ensue 
Hie cliaiiges described In Hedferu and Virchow. Tluieells exhibit a greater num- 
ber of fa^^globules •;»ud are in fael tilled by these; Hu‘ nuclei ari' diviiled, and give 
rise to a fmmbi*rof shining eorjuiseh's in the e.ells or in llu* iiili*reellular tis;sue, whmi 
Hie cells are brokim down. • 

'rlu* eoj llilion of Hie bloodvi'sseU in uha'ration is determined with dillh*ull\ ; 
Hioy rf^Xi'.v^'Smpre.ssed and iJiliterated by the foriiiation of ei'lls, or disappear before 
. Hie nleeration; the nerves, Hir other band, an* d(*st roved with dillieulty, and 
• illTc someiinu's seen on Hie ulcerated snrfaei* as uhite librilla*, which on micro- 
.seopieal I'xaminalion are found to be unaltered uerve-libr(*s. Tlu^ follieh's sidler 
in ea*#nTlial inllammatioii no sp«*eial tdferatiou. A variety of the ealarrhal ulcer is 
the supertieifii .f|»hth()us erosion of Hie lar\n\ and trac’lu'a. 

— T/ki l'oUir/flf(r /7m*.— hi Vataniial inllammalion Hu* glands sutler onK in 
eommoii with the inteniuuliate membrane; in this disi'ase llu'v sillier \ery dillereni ly ; 
in their interior an important (‘cll-growih occurs and distends them to tlu* utmost; 
the delicate uniting lissiu* beiweeii them becomes lhinn(;jl: Hu*, fullieular walls 
^ come, ill eontai'l, Hu‘n liurM, and the union ol 'y'^eral lollieles ti^rms a- cavity which 
is siiri’oundi'd by areolar ti.ssm*, and lorms a promiiienei* above Hu* level ot the 
mucous memliram*; at its ai»i*\ is a yellowish white point, from which ilnid can be 
f^*es.sed; at last the walls at tlu? prominent jiart burst, tluM'onients are diseliarged. 
and an ulcer is formed. 

((.j — T/tP Diiifhrnflr ilrpn/lioit , — The author n*lares#iii illustration '•ne ea^e nf 
eruupo-diidheritie intlammatlou of the pharynx, larynx, and trachea, in wliieli in t!u* 
pharynx and the lyglu'si jiart of the, larynx there was also loss of substance of the 
mucous membrane. 

((t Stfiihililir ///m*.— -^lany syjddlitie. ulcers are of eatarrlial origin, hut in 

these caees there is also pi*culiar di.spo'sit ion to the formal ion of vegelalums. 

3. Dr. AVkhku (Vserihes niumr the name “ inti'rlohnlar pneumonia,” Hu» niorhid 
anatomy of the dis(*ase in eat He known hy the name of Hie “ lung pesHleru.*,” aiul^ 
states Hiat lie has ol)serv(‘d a simTlar aireetion in tlu* lungs of n'^ri. In the luiig.s of 
cattle the inlerlohnlar uniting tissue is much moq^ developed than in men* liki* the 
])leura, it is fedhy branclieso'f the hronehial artery. On account of this lattereirciiin- 
stance, the jde.ifra is aKvavs altaeked at the same time, as Hu* interlolmlar uniting 
t issue. This is Hu* case* alsi) in iiiicrlohuhir niicumnnia in men. On aeimrate examiim- 
tiou of a lung t hus allected, besides the pleuritic elluijiou, the surface of the lung 
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showed a dark colour, diversified, liowcjvcr, hy numerous wliiie-yellow streaks, three 
or four lines hnnid, wliieh suiTOunded the loljules. The lung wus Iierfvy; when cut 
tliorc was coiisiimrable ix^sLstaiice; tlie seel ion sliowed Immlreds of little dark red 
islands fonm'd of congested lobules, separated’ Hy wliile-y(‘llow streaj;s of altered 
inteiiobnlar tissue, ns on the surface. On further cxainiuation, tluj. mucous mein- 
l)Kiue the greater and smaller broiichifd tubes showed no triiee of crounous 
exudation; it was normal in the larger, and in t,he wsmallcr brouc^had only a slight 
catarrhal injection. , The vessels 6f 4h{> air-cells wxu*e grcntly^inigorgcd, but the 
cells'i.hmnseives w('iu tilled with Huid ((edciiia judnumuin), not with linn exudation, 
exq'{»l. in some very lew instances. Tii some easvs there were gn'ater or less sized 
extravasations of blood. The exudation inlo the intcrlobular/substa^lix* w^as not 
uuor«>se()pically^ distinguishable from othnr inflamnuitory exudations; it was fre- 
quently more or less organized into new uniting tissiu*; espeeiaily at the outer 
portion of Dm streakk: the j))]H!r porliun was less adyaiieed, ajid this at a future 
j)cru)d often softened. < * 

The coals of the larger branches of tlie Kronchiul arl erics were thickcuod and 
surrounded hy organized exudation; often Dm calibre W’as bloc-ktul-np by fibrinous 
eoagula. The smaller hvauehes, even to i he eajpllaries, were lying in t he exudation 
in tlu^ interlubnlar tissue, and were often uuioli dilatAul and blocked-up w'itli 
(■■oagula. This blockiug-up of the vessels is considered by t:lu5 a\itlior to be 
.seroiidary. 

An sift ev-sl age. of this condition was given liy softening of the uiiorgaiiized miiSvS 
which lay in the centre of , the more (lcvelo|’)c(l exuilatioji; purulent eolh;cDons 
were' found, in wliieh sometimes hirg(‘- masse^t of luugsubstauec*]l()ated loose, which 
in some eases, though not in all, were gangrenous. 

In sonu’ eases liiese pieet's of detached lilng beeanni surroundt'd by a capsule, so 
that it might have seemed to he a tulM‘renloiis,eiivi:ni, only the examination of the 
eneapsulid piece of lung sliowaal the lobular struct ure. «. 

In the eomnieiieeiuent of this (liseas(‘, llm* iulwlobular uniting jjssiic was 
hYjiera'iuie, somewhat .swollen, and yidlowish in colour; at the same time tile • 
pleura uiiderweul. a similar change; tlien an amorphous Dilii exudat ion oceurrod 
in Ijoili ))lae(?s. At this lime the capillaries of Dm air-cells often showeih little 
htciuorrhagt^s, whi(‘h gave Dm section a dark imintcd appearaiute. 11i(.*n occurred 
acute ledema of Die air-cells, and no air was aolf. to penetrate into them. 

In human Jungs a similar process, thongli to a much less extent, lias been traced “ 
by the. author, ainrin one ease he fouml a simarated piece of liinij enclosed in a 
libriuous eapsuh*., as is. so frinpicnl in cattle. • liithc pleuril isof children Die intci*- 
lobular Dssiies often afso sutlers. '(Jm author refers to a future paper he intends to . 
[)ublisii on the iutcrlobidar'pueumoiiia of men. 

4. M. Gunea u de Mussy has written a long memoir on diaphragmatic p]curis;f:’ 
Ifc ()bserv('S that the, ancients coiLsideriid delirium to be an urgent symptom of 
indammatkui of the diaphragm, wdmncc arose one of the terms afiplied to Dm 
structure diaphragm). This oynuion W'as geniu-jiUy accept imI until its 

incorveiH ness was vigorously proclaimed liy J. P. Prank; but cv/m at the 'present 
time, “periphrenitis” is otien used to denote iutlammaiion of the diaphragm, and 
of the pleura covering it. 

* Laemum does not seem have considered the diagnosis of t his atfcction possilde, 
except? wldji the ordinary signs of pleurisy succeeded, such as dnluessonpi^reiission 
and abolition of the vi^sicular murmur, and somctiiiu's rngojihony. 

l)ia|i<liragmatic pleurisy presents several vari(4ies; sometimes Dm inflammation 
i.s concent rated be^yveenthe base of the lung and Dm diaphragm; sometimes, having 
eommcmfcd here, it spreads to the costo-pulmonary pleura. In a third variety it 
begins in the costo-pulniouary pleima, and thence spreads to Dm diapliragmatii^ 
pleura. ■ . . ... 

« Tim chief object wliieh the author has in view is the diagnosis. This is made by 
attending to the following symptoms which accomjiany Dm felirilo condition: 

(a.)— The pain is severe and radiates from one or other liypochoudria, along Dm 
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costal edge, to the oflSgasfriiuu ; it is iuerciised hy prosshig from the ajftloiiioii ii])wards» 
and there is also a spot al)()ul lingers’ breadth fniiii the lint* at tin; 

height of tli(>H)th rib, which is peeuUarly tender on prt;sstire; close to the spine in 
the last iiitcrf >>stal sjiace is another t ender point. 

(b.) — Pressure bet\v(*en tijc two insertions of the steriKHniistoid gives jtlliii fro’in 
the pressure on phrenic. . . • ' * 

(c.) — ^'riiere areirerpieittlYsponianeous supra-olavieular and sea])nlar })aius, nierc 
are sometimes twit elu's of the face. 

(d.) — attiii^le is peculiar; tlie patient is usually in a sitting position. * 

(e.) — Th^ dys]n»o‘a is*nrgeiit; the respiration ehieil;i% Imt, not eiiliivly costal. 

(f.) — The cough is dry, or with a ifltle inueiis; ’ there are no ])h\sieal signs 
except diminution of \esicular murmur at the base*, and ])»iiia|>s .siib-crejiitatioa 
from some pulmonary eong«.‘4io^i. ^ I 

Some of tiies<; sympt(mi.s oeeur iu other cases; ns, for instanee, there is some- 
times pain* in tlie peek and over the coursr of the phrenic in p(‘ri(;a.rdilis, hut if 
these symptoms ai?" present, and jiositive signs of other dise.’uses are absent, tlie dia- 
gnosis of diapln-agmatic [jjeurisy ut»Y be made 

The author (contrary to Lacinu'c.) sp(;ak'< doubtingly of the prognosis. On the. 
subject of treatment, nolhiug n<‘\v is eommu]iieal«‘d. , 

5. J)r. Sc'HCKCF relates eas(\s <»f ai’ule, and I of (*hronie, ]>lennsy, treated by 
Iborneeiitcsis, and discusses al. length the. advantages and siijjposed dang(‘rs of the 
oporalioii. Wliiln luiincs it to bt; useful hi cases*of simple pliMiiiiie ciVusioii, 
he holdsjt to be Inirtful when a.s|.djy.\ia is immiiK'nl ami tin* forces an* prostrate, 
and therelbre he diss(‘uls from the view^ of those who employ it mer(;l> turfirmis, 
lie also <l(;(*lares that (lie entranci* <jf a. atuff/l (plant it v'’ of air into tlie pleural cavity 
is ;iV aiding the outllow of fhe. Iluid, lntin‘lirsl ease the o])(‘ra1 ion was 

perfoTiftWl on or about the l.’lth day of jm acute and rapidly increasing ])leurisy, and 
’ iiy ()unces‘*of fluid \M‘rc n'lnoved.* I'In* symptoms were at oi>e(* relies ed, and the 
rec()V(‘ry was eonijilele in IS dass afierwards. In the second (*a.s(* the operation 
was perfonmui on the I2th day of an aenie ])lemisv, atid .S5 oniie.es of tlnid were. 
r(‘mo\^ed; the s\;mptoms al onei* improved, and the patient left the, hospital ;2.‘t(lay.s 
afterwards. In (he tliinJ (;a.se, <*.lirpnie, and in a tuberculous snl)j(‘(‘t, ouiiet.‘s ol 
^tluid were removed uith temporarv benelit, but the ell usioii returned; afti*!', irom 
the inlliumcc of iinYlieiiies, a jiariial alisorplion occurred. Iti tin; llli ea.s(‘, oiu; 
(jf acute pleurisy, thoracentesis was performed on Ihe '21s( day, and ounce’s 
wer(; removed. The beuetit nas vmy marki’d, and h days %dl.|ji wards the patient 
'left the. liospiltd. * 

111 all these easels Ihe after-treatnuuit seems to have, iieeu vi'ry siinple; alli’r the 
iMHM'alion a Ironblesonu* cough came oil in some ol t In* eases, whieli is al trlbiiled to 
tue })enet ration of air into the pulmonary vesi(;li;s whieh had been pre.vionsly com- 
pressed by the efl'nsioii. ^ ^ 


• " lY^ — D iseasks oe the Djgkstive Oh(;.vns. 

1. The JEd'amination for the Size and Poailion of the Liver and lly 

Dr. (4 onhaj)X. (Arehiv des Yereiiis. J^d. i. Hell 1.) 

2. -Blaek Fwr on the Tonaue. Bv Dr. Erm:xHEK(i. (Vieroidt’s ArclJl\»fd^,niys■ 

TT(*.ilkunlk 185il. Tiefta. tUO.) , 

3. The Palhvhjfj If of the Fanerea.^, By Dr. Ejsknm.vnn. (Brag. V jcrte^tdiseh. 

1853. Bd. iv. S. 73.) ♦ ‘ . . 

.1 . Ill the paper iT.lervcd to in a previous si;etion^CoN kadi n'fers to tlui e.^dorotion 
of the virnimferenve of the liver. The up|>er border is considered to lie vvliere t in* sound 
elicited by pere.ussing from above dov^uwards iu the lines torjnerly meutiom.d, 
metiers to be less sonorous. To ascertain the diameters ()1 (lie liver, the bicndni 
is nuMsured* ill the liiiea axiliarLs, maiuiuaiis and niLidana. In deseiibiug the 
brciuUli of l,h(! left lobe to tlio left of the liiiwi inedijum. flic distance IVoiii lliat 
liiic must be alwavs noted. It must also be sUvlcil in ciicli ease bow lar to tiic left 
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of the liiK^a noViana the dulnoss may be traeed. As tbc rc^:siilt of tlie examina- 
tion of b^lthy male individuals, between ^^.18 and 25 years of age, Conradi 
stales — 1. That the border of the liver is met with in geiujral at flic 7tli rib, or 
intereostal space ill the linea axillaris, at the 5th rib or inteimsial s])fteo in the liuea 
rnammSiis. — 2. -That the situation of tlu^ low'Cr border di tiers wichdv within tlie 
limits of lifialth. lii dhe liuea a(>illari$ the lowest was fom^tli in the linea 
mamm. 7I> ™ below the arcus eoslaJis*. The dulness from" the border of the left lobe 
coincides almost with a line from the umbilicus to I he left arighr of Ihediilness from 
thr heart. — It. The diameters do not increase fn proportion to I he hgght of the 
individuals. — 4. '^riie lower lobe of the ri^ht liingoov(‘rs a* rath^iv lavgi'r portion of 
the ?iv(T ill taller than in shorter individuals. 

With respect to the spimij Convadi tried particnlarly to explore the situation 
of tin* anterior end of its kn^adth ii^the linea a?^illf.r.*s and cvisto-doi’salis. The 
sii, nation of the aiiiiTior end is described hy noting the distance between the 
linea axillaris ami anotlier liiK*, (he costo arfiviflana (adopted by ILamernjk, .. 
jiassiiig from llie pimit. of the 11 th ( float ing) rib to the artiVulatio sicmo-clavi- 
cularis.) To explore the lougiludiual diamct.ir, the lyse of the above- described 
insirimieiit is advised, in onjer to avoid tlw^ vmiatiims produced by tlie difler- 
enee in the convexity of the ribs when measured with tape,, &:c. After having ex- 
plaiueil the dirheultics eon iiected with an accurate exploration of the size of the 
spleen, C-onradi states as his (‘xporieuee— 1. That the anterior (md mostly reaches to 
the liuea eosto artieularis, bht that, eonsiderjijde enlargi*iucnt ruay «.*xist without it.s 
passing this line. In the linea axillaris tin* superior border is generall;, met with 
111 the Sth intercostal sfiaee or Dili rib, t he l(;»wer border in the lOth intcreosta). space 
or Hill rib. .S. In (be linea 'eristo-(U»rsalis tlie superior end is found in most cases 
at Ili(^ Dili rib. — 1. The longitudinal diameter, when taken by the i list ri^mnit, mea- 
sures about lI5i ci’Utimeters (called the diameter), when taken l),'^7*i<^oc of 

t<l]>C over tlie couveAily of Ihe ribs 1U.\ cent iineters*! called ronvou' diaifrct('r). 

2. Dr. Immuln UK KO records a ease of a boy aged 2 years, whose tongUO IrOTTl ' ' 
apex to base was thickly cohted wdth a perfectly black k>er. At first attributed 
to tlu? us(' of some artiede of dii'.t, it was soon seen to arise from black forjbation 
oil the tongue itself. When removed, the tongue euiimicueed to become again 
('oaled in the centre, and then towards the tif), and thi'ii luK'kwards to the vei X-a r 
root. AU the ]>a pi Ihe were very large, and the papiliie vallatie in particular 
remained black even when the rest of th(?^ tongue was clean. This (X)udilion of 
tongue, continued pn-'ihree months. At tinst the. child had also a little diarrhrea; 
this ci'ased, and the general licaltlmvas unimpaired. Under the inieroscope there 
were nnmi'rons very much thii^kened brown-coloured cpitlulial cells, and be- 
tween and especially on their borders were numerous })igmoni-eorpuscl('s, whijh 
were sometimes arranged rnosaic-like, and were i‘iiclosed by no cell or membram?. 
After t he (nisi! liad b(!Cii observed for aomi* time, it was treated and (jompleiclv 
cured wifli iddoriiie wat.iiK Dr. Eule.nb(!rg remarks that this is a cas(5 of forma- 
tion of piguumt without any aj)[)re(!iab]c impaii'inent of tli(3 general health, and 
reminds u.s of the cases in which black pigment appears in the sputa oT simple 
catarrh. 

3. Dr. Klsknmann asseinble.s in an instruct ive pajier all the recorded oases of fatty 
diseliargi*^ eonneeted w'ith pam^reatic disease, in order to see \vhi!t her the o])iinous of 
Renmril and the statements of Moyse arc correct. He enumerates the tlircc cases 
of Bright, a case of Lloyd’s, one of Elliotson’s, one of Gould’s (Anat. Museum of 
tlie K'stoii Society, 184*7, p. 147), one of Susan i,»a’s (Giorimlc Venoto di Sc. Med. 
t. ii.), aiij tiu'u communicates one (vf his own. lie then discnss(!s tlie epu^stiou rather 
brielly, /ind eon(!lude.s tliat the riresehce of fat in ihe stools renders a functional 
disordm- of the pancreas probable, but not certain^ and that, ontlie other hand, the 
abseiic(! of fat from the stools docs not Ki^gative tlie diaguosis of panercatie 
dis(*as('s if other symptoms indicaie it. We have discussed this point at such 
hmgtli* latidy, that it is m/t necessary to consider this paper at length:^’ 

^ the July iiumher (ISf a) of tliis journal for a review on raiicreatic disease and fatty 
discluirges. 
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The Diseases of the TJuinahy OrciANS.^ 

Cltangeihilie Unne, (he Inhidatioti of Arsen in retted^ IFt/flrogen, 

By I'^’ofAsoV Vogel. (Archiv dos Vo.ivins. isnh. J[c‘l’t ' i . S. aOS.j 

Professor ^ogel relates a eav* hi Avliieb the iiilialalioii of ar.s("iiin'ctie(I 
\vli6 was exjierimentiii" hydro^Tii, produced, lu 
addition to other sYiiijitmus, a peculiar datk i'ort)ur of tlie uriiu', v liieli ^^as found to 
dejieud oua large (puuitity of dissolved hlood-eolouriug luajter. Iw orilcM* to deter- 
luiue the cause ol tliis, Voged uufdeuiauy (\xperimen1s ou a dog, and found tliaj the 
saiuc eiloc\ was aiVays ►produced hy iidialatioii of the gas. Tlie urine, of cours(‘, 
contained albuincn at the same tiim®, hut no blood (;or[)Uscle,s were visible. 
Vogel supposes that the gas acti^d destructively ou the hlood-coi puscles, and remarks 
that, in several diseases, for example, in’ typhus, there ^ippears to be also a 
similar clcstruetion and eliminulioii of £dood-])igmeut with the urine. 


VT.— Tirjjj Dise\.s>:.s op the Cutaneoi s SvsrEAi. 

On Epiphytes of the t^kin. By Dr. (Judhen. *(V ierordt’s Anrliiv fur *jiy.s.- 
» licilkunde. 1S5I3. llefi . k IDO.) 

Dr. (liDHEN communicates two papers ou the diseases of (he skin, produced 
by parasitic plants^ and a’tliird is promi.sed. In ueilltfu* pajXT is there any lunelty, 
althoftfij^rtlie subject is well ircabal. As we rc\i(‘wcd Hobius\s (»omplc.te trea 
tise, ou jiarasitie vegetaliles in our la*jt number, we. siwdl passlhesi' papers o\(*r. 
AVe may observe, however, that in order to see llu^ plant in pityriasis versieoloj*, 
the aui|y)r re(‘<juiiueiids a blister OA he applied; the rais(‘d (‘uliele is taken, laid 
on a^proee of glass, and fhe white layers inlilt rated with serum ar(‘ peehal oil' its 
.junder suiluce. Tlimi nolliiug rchmius but a. thin Inmsparcni layer, wliieij permits 
the plant to he seen well; the plant grows most near the hair.s .owl also fi-rcly on the, 
borders of the sweat glands, but not iiilbeirint(*riors; is eoutaiiied in, and covered 
by, i*lie most. spj)(;rlicia.l layers of tin* eulielc, and forips two layers, tin* d(^<‘j)(‘r being 
eonij)Osed eliiefly of lhallus, tlje stipertieial of s]»ores. 'I’lie spores grow at tin' end 
of the tballus, and lorm eliisti'rs, wliieli are so thickly set together that tlu'ir mode 
of attachment to llui thallns can only S4‘ld<»m lx* pereeiv(al; it is, however, by 
means of a little pedicle, lu an appendix to Ids pa.j)er, Dr. (liuldim eommnideates 
a. ca.se of partial alopecia of tlie hair ou the pubis, A\ldeli na.'j^ found to dejieiul ou 
a fungus I'oi'iniug round, l)ut not in tin* hair. • 


QUAIITBKLY HEBOBT ON SUBGEllY. 
Bv .loiiN Maushall, IMi.C.S. 
Assisiant-Surgfoii to i:nivor.Hity (Jollegu Hospital. 


"" I. — TO THE ClIEST AND AbJKJMEN. ’ 

• 1 • 

1. JMj)u\ftneni upon n l^ii'lij'ot'k-hondlc ciih'i'hiij pcf J uffiiuiin, • ]{y l)r. 
Sakgent. (Aiiicric-aii Juuriial ol A1 g(I. S<!. 1 Sail, Oct., p. •!!).’).) 

2. Ji'xlcndoe fjwrraiion umf' (.'uii/Hxioii.' By Dr. D. S. BjiYANT. (Aninricau 

Jouniui of Mod. Sc. 1853, Oct., p. 31)1).) ^ 1 

1. The follmviii^ case is recorded ])y Dr. S.infiE.NT. A lady, aged 37, .slii)pi d down 
iip{)ti a pitchfork-liaiidlc, which passtid into tlic vagina 22 iHch'x, and w'as supposed hy 
Dr. Sar^Mit to have gone upwards “ htilwcen the utepus and the. rtictum, in front of 
I he leftTiduey, bchiiid the spleen, and between the diapbragni and false ribs, peeling 
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up Iho pleura it reached the soaleiii inusoh's.” The first left rib wtis fractured, 
and einpliysj'ruaVas found above the left claviclc.j Tlietreatuient consisk'd of n‘sl, 
baiidajriuir, and niorpliia. No pleurisy or piieiiinoMia was detected,! iHie., recovery 
was rapid ! „ 

2. A i:ase is relat(‘d by Dr. G. S. Ejiyaxt. It ipreurred in the person f»f a nogr<*ss, 
ag(‘d ii.*), u ho jumped d<nvn on to some f<)d(l(T, in wiiicli- was a t()l)cic/,H)-s(iek four-aiuh 
ji-iialf tect lonj', aud.om? inch squafe. The stick pass(*d up thc^^'igina, and on the 
riichi sid(i of tiu^ os iitcri, entered the abdomen, ajid finally l()(Ji»ed a^xainst llie 
twelfth and (‘leVcnth ribs. There w'as considerable Incrriorrhaj^e. from lln^ vulva, .'pid, 
subscrpiently, severe constitutional disturbance, with symptoms of pcrii<;nitis. On 
lh(^ Ifcl'tli nij^litaflcr the injury, enormous hiAmu)rrlia^(;oceurr(*dfi‘om the bowels; the 
patic'ut slowly rallie<i, b(uiig convalescent at the end of a Ibrinight, and p(;rfectJy 
well in a fe^v weeks a/tor. . „ , 


If. — A neurisms. •’ 

1. Anmrlwwl Titmoitrs upon Hie I^arAreaiedh^fheLu/atureofhofJt Carothls. 

, Dy Dr. Mussey. (AineriCan .lounial of Med. ISc. ()ct., p. 

The American taste for journal ism displays itself clearly in regard even lo the 
miulieal profession; fiu* their list of p(a*ioilicals devoted io medicine and the colla- 
teral seieiiecs is at h'ast Ihrce tilings as long*';s ours. Nor can. vvi‘ hesitate »o say 
that the ualionai eharacler for cmirgy and activity is ably suppoited by oLV^Hraus- 
ailautic bretliren in surgery. 

T)r. Mussey, of (^iiieinnati, n'cords an inferestiiig case of anciirisma^ Ininohrs, 
situated on the (‘xtenial ear, treatcul apparently wilh si^oci'ss bv ligalunb^yj|], both 
common caiotids. The pati(‘iit, a male*, was 19, yeig-s of age. 'rin‘. tiunoiifs, of 
whieli (Im'c wen* on the left (*ar, and one b(‘lo\v it, w^evc as large us a" grape (m' 
nutmeg, W('re soft, and eoinun'.ssible almost to obliteration; they [)ulsated strotigly, 
and ap])can'd to conimunioaVe like ammrismal varices. TJic integumonls f)f th/; car 
were jiypertro])liied. A cntancous mevns had exist{‘d from hirl hoi front of the 
ief^ car; hnt the tumours liad first appeared as. small elevations, only eight years 
since. One of the swellings had oiici* burst, and cau,st‘d afarming luemorrhage, 
whicli n'cnrrtd fm nhnoval of bandages and (jompressos. A f;irina(!e<)us diet having 
been stneily eiilbreed, the left carotid was fii;*^! tied; I la* j)nlsaiion in tlie tiunours 
ceas{*d, and never ret ufiied; the tumours slowly reduced in size; but as it w’as 
doubtful whedlier a enre would result, the right carotid was tuid four wc'eks aftcT. 
The redueiion in the. size of the tumours was now more rapid. In about 3 w(‘eks 
collodion was applied to the swellings with benelil, and 7 weeks after the sc'cond 
opiu’ation, scarcely a v(‘sl igt; of tluan w as Je!’t. The. ])al ient w^as dismissed, and tliree 
months afjerwunls the cure appeared to b(*. [lermaiient. Contrary to Dr. Mussoy’s 
opinion, wc should not feel quite confident of this. 


Hi. — ^Tl; MOCKS. 

1. CW.sfC of Fibrous Polppus of the A/drnm^ orrurriufji iu the Practice of 
Professor S/jnie, By Dr. Dobie. (Monthly .lonnial, Oct., p. 307.) 

2. FJxQ^tosis of the Thitjh Bone, (Ibid., Nov., j). 120.) 

3. Canret'ous hi the Temporal Region, flbid., Oct., p. SOG.) 

A formidable (‘xamnlo of filjroujt polypus of the antrum, wliieli occurred to Mr. 
Syme, and was treatea by evulsion, is ini cresting, from the rarity of tiie disease, and 
the promptitude and success of the operation. The patient, a jnafe, w^as 20 years 
of age; the disease first man/fested itself by attacks of epistavis, then hr swellings 
of tlic right check, ajid partial obstruction of the right and left nostrils. Ercqiumt 
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anil a\aTining*l)locdiii"s aoc()nip:mi('cl Iho gi'owth (if tlic iumo\ir. ^vis, whid\ was 
as lariat* as^iii oraii^r, was placard bctwivit llic clicckaud the jaw; n was lobulatod, 
soit.iT ayLonlinary lii)rous linnour, and S(H’ni{‘(l l<» i^row I’nnii tiui a*ilrinn, ])nt 
lhca*(i Avas fto on or it. l^•^)visioll havintc btuMi made to pluu: llii' rinht. nostril 
- it rccpiirod, access to the growth \\i^ obtaiiKul bv making an inci.siuji from lljc angle 
ottlic month alon.gth(j clmek, aiahtJui tumour, \\ith some jlillieidt v ami (h'lay, was 
torn out ot its b<Hg®witlinfc tlie antrum. One pjitt of the mas^^ reaclu'd l)a»^k wards 
“ Imtween the. ptenygoid })lates;” in. delacdiing lliis, the internaL maxdl.u’V artm-y was 
torn across, but speedily seen rial.* 'Hie cure was rajiid. 

2. A cui\)us insiiiueeis rec()rd(‘d by Dr. Dohik of the aeeidimtal fracture of the 
neck of an (‘xostosis growing from the imuii*side of the tliigh bone, a little abov(»ihe 
knee-joint, 'riie patient, a female, ag('d 2.‘k had noti(*eil a. small lump for many 
yyars, in the sitnalion of the Jumonr; its growth was slow, Sut it was about the 
size of an orange, when she*fcll IVom a hnhht phu'ed befweena boat and a. steamer, 
and struck Jiersi'lf in the sitmitiou o^the growth. On examination, a large swelling 
was found a liltlefibove I he; ku(‘(\ in which a hard uKuahh* body was felt. 'I'his 
was exposed hy an incision, andcasdy rmno v od, a.s it was (piite. di’taelied. 'rhecase 
did well. Tlmtinnonr vva.'^threc incTn‘.s long, and eight inelu*s ijj its greatest eirenm- 
lerencc. I'lie })(‘(li(‘le was bony, and measuivd two’inelu's over at the fractured 
snrfiaee. The. surtacaMif tlu'- t innonrwas lolmlaled and cart iftiginons; jl was covered 
Nvith a p(Tf(a‘t synovial investment or hnrsa, a strnet nre often before noticed liy 
Mr. Synu'. in similar (*as(?s.* A woodcut is givmi of thi^ exostosis. 

3. of cam^-rons nicer sitnat(‘ft mi the temple is worthy of note, us w^ll as 
another T>f the fae<*, mentioned in the same report, from tlu* mode of operafum 
empb)y(‘d -nanudy, dissiadion of the diseased mass,, instead of eanieirzalion i)y 
oliloridc of4^aiic, (ir potassa fiisa. Of^ilie advaiiliigo of this plan we can veninn* lb 
speak*?*;, l/raetnal ex[)erieTic**. A ease of cancer of tlu^ eon|unetiva (Case. 7), lreate«l 

• bv frecjiKml^reinoval of tin; hxfil di#K‘ase witliont siieeess, and aft(‘rwarils nujuiring 
extirpation of the (.‘.yeball, is remarkable fur the seat of tin; ea.neerous growth. 


1. V". A M V l TATJ ONS AND H KS KC'I’l ( LXS. » 

^1 ^ 

Malhpianl Uh'vr of Thhjh — Amptfiafiou (ft Aev.svv T('orff(j}{fv)\ oornrrhiff hh 
the Prtfctire of .Professor Hy Dr. Doini:. (Monthly .lonrnal, 

?N()V., p. l lik) 

% 2 . C(f.se (if (.Ufrtihfifiiioifft ICj'osffhsts (f the C^jiKtffh% A nfftc tf tho 

PoiiU'r Jaw, in wltirh Prsert/fnt was' jwi’/hnifcif. I^y Dr. Hkai.n.vlid. 

(American Journal of Aledieal ISeimKM', Oe.i., p. 'M)! ,) 

-% 

1. A \ery satisfactory amputation of tlie thigh, immediately below tlui small 
t roelninto, bas been performed by Mr. rsyme, for a malignant nicer S iy^jhes long 
and fi broad, situated on tlie iiinei’ surface of the upper p’art of the thigli. i‘(‘aehing 
to within IJ imdv of PonparCs ligament. iiie snrfac^e of the ulcer was 
elevated, ami the Miseharge ‘‘ nnieii-purulenl/’ ]>n»fus(% and acrid. It- had eom- 
mcneed sevini years before in one of a few small pimpl(*s on the skin. Tin; 
palienCs*groius, lower jiart of abdomen, and right thigh, wm'c deformed with 
(JxUmsive ami prominent (deal rices, tlic r(;siill of burns vt'^eived 21 Y(.*irs bc'fore. 
One of tliese crosstul from thigh to thigh liclow the level of the syinphisi;} pubis. 
The patient Avas 4*1 years old, and of a tolerably healtliy appearance, but snltenM 
much and severe, paiii. The glamls in the groins were not (appar(mtly)^ama*tcd. 
Amputation ))('.ing(keided on in prcfereime to excision, owingto llu^ si>.e of the 
ulcer, its proxiniity lo IVincral artery, and tin* small chances of a good result, 
an anterior irndsion Ava.s ma(l(' paralhd to Ikiujiart s ligameui, trom below* the pubic 
symphisis to a- point a lit, I Ic Itelow t he^mterior sujiorior sjune of t he ilium. A large 
outer and posterior flap was then made, the knife carried round the bone, and this 
latter saAVii just below the lesser trochanter. Both ihe superheial and deep femoral 
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arteries were Witli the exception of a slight tendency of \hc posterior 

flap to retvaci ,”i*eporicd ou the 7th day,* nothin" occurred to intermi>^. tne cure, 
which was" complete in about 9 weeks. (Case x^v.) u / 

2. Ill the ‘ American Journal* will be found an account of an opc" itieii by Dr. 1). 
Ukain.mh), on a cartilaginous exostosis of tlie condyle, ramus, and angle of the 
low(*r jaw, in wbicb resection, \vitl» rmuoval of tfbe zygomatic ar/'li and the parotid 
gland, was pcrfoiniod. The opefatioii* would seem to Jiave fmen performed with 
suflicicnl bohlucss, but tlu^ cni ii’e report is drawn up in so slovenly a style, that it 
d(?|ics the operation of resection on itself. 'J’he wound healed favourably, but. left 
a sinus for many mouths; and 1 he jaw fell so much to ftiic side, thakUhe patient 
beceme emaciated from flic impediment ki) taking food. 


V. Apfe(’TI()xs of ttjf Cfnital Ojigans. 

1. Ohl iteration of the Seminal Passages, Sterility eonsiqvent on Ponhle 
Eqiiitiihjmitis, By M. (JossKLlx. (Arehi’^es (jenerales dc Medeciiic, Sept. 
185;h) ‘ 

2. Case of Sfrivtiire of the Urethra, which had existed from early Tnfaney^ 

cured hq ^Oqic ration. By J)r. KKiiBiiHNK Kjng. (Monthly Jounial, Sept. 

p. 20J.r 

3. Two Vases of Stricfrj'e <f the Urethra, treated hy .E,iternal Incisio^i. 
Keported by Dr, DoniP frotn the Praeuec of Mr. Syme.' (MoiitlJr^ ’"ournal, 
iNoveinber. Case wii,, p, 1 10- and Case xxii., p. 431.) 

4. Pcettt - ragitfat Ui,sfnl(i eured hy Operation. By B. 1). Ml SSKY, M.D. 

(American Jonriuil of flic Alodieal Sciences, Oct’., p. 33.1) 

1. Ill a paper ]niblisliecl in the ‘ Anfhives (lmi»*rdes de .MriU'ciuo* (vol. xiv. and. 
XV., Ith series, 1S17), AL Cossklin drew attention to certain facts which seemed to , 
show that t(*mporary or ]j«'j’manent obliteration of the vas del'enMis, at tin; tail or 
lower |)art of llic epidiilYiiiis, might possibly lianjieii as a eonsequenee of ai'y kind 
of inllammalion of those pali.s. “ » 

Since IS 17, M. Cosselin lia.s con tinned his -views by other dissect ions upon the 
human body, and has further made some ex])enment.s ou animals, as well as eertair' 
eliiiieal observations upon jiatients sullering under the consequences of eonseeutivo 
epiilidymitis. 

In the eases o^ two dogs which were killed, one 10 montlis, and the other 
4 mouths after, a portion of the vas deferens measuring 1 centimeter was eiit 
out, he establislied the interesting fact, that such an operation is not necessarily 
followed (at any rate, within ten moiitlis) by any wasting of the testicle ilsdf, 
although the va,s deferens w'as quite intcuTupted. On the contrary, t.lie gland 
present its normal characters; nor was its secreting power altogidhe.r destroyed, 
for the Ilexuons canal of tlie epididymis was found distended by a fluid which con- 
tained a multitude of spermatozoa. It is not stated, liowcviu’, wbctluu' these 
spermat ozoa were active, but we arc pn)babl;y correct in inferring that they won*. 
The remaining experiments. on animals were fruitless. 

The jnineipal point in M. Gosselin’s recent inquiries, and to whieV. wo now 
passj.-'coiuiisted iu the nneroseo])ic examination, at diflerent intervals, of the scimen 
of individuals, labouring imd(;r tlie elfcxds of epididymitis, and having a more or h^ss 
hardness opposite the lowe.rpart or tail of the epididymis. 

Having jUvStified the prosecution of such a subjeid out of regard to the inierest.s 
of seieiicif, of iniiividuals, and of families, the aullior preserves a discreet silini(*c 
as to the mode in which the pi-bsecutioii of liis' researches was rendered possibh?. 
Let us ralher turn to his results. ‘ 

Setting aside all cases of epididymitis occuri'iug on one side only, and also examphis 
of ‘tuberculous or other opgaiiic disease of botli test es, he refers to the results of 
the cxamiuutiou of 20 cases of double (bilateral) allcctiou, consequent on gonor- 
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‘'AHlymifisIliul Wod o|v a fc-wx^-ooVa 
*. ."i. , m!V™' "';'» ramniuoA [rouf oui-. to four times, at iivi/vais ot sCTenA 

weeks, xli^ejkiill iisi’e('d m tliive Iniixirtsml ])iirliea\ars; Isllv, Ihere \v*s au ind\i. 

Vfil inn r^ni^w'iro 4 i I. , i.> . i • t* ^ • .. n <‘ 


Mhoii opjVsi^ to llio hill of oaeh rpidijdfniis; 2iull^', tin* irouital functions wctc 
sotMiuiij'U mslomi m ^ r<*specls, tjic scnu*u uppcarln^Mpiiir, normal; hui, l^nllv, 
iig sperniatozoa rimld, in tim .t-ariirr periods of, examination, ho dctcctcd^in that 
nuKl. 1 ns-corj)u^Wos (Irgni (ho vi'sirnihe or th# nn tlira.),*t)loo(l-cor[)nsolos, molis 
cniar ^ranulos, aiKt crystals of a.inmoniaco-man:ncsian phosplialc, ^^crc occasionallv 
toinifluiit. I wo oases only wcri; (jiiito followi^l out, ami iil lhcsd*1lic return of 
spcrnuloz(% lu lhc*scni(ui occurred afier some inonllis, and eoiiicidentlv with 1 he 
0()mplc(odisappeiira.jicc of the indurathm of tlm epididymis on one suh^ of the. 
le-i* .1 these ea,se..s the n.ijhl epiduhinis l)i‘eaine alleeted in Sei)teu?l)or, 

tholelf two months later. Outlie I2th Deeemix'r the sH-meu did not. oivscmt 

flllV lU'eiilinri+v 41, « U-.i i • i » , 


On the 
iu:ht months 


any iK'culiarity to the naked* eye, hut. «>ntaim'd lio spermatozoa. 

'^fd Januarv, 1^53, tlic same eonditidtis existed. 'I'lie Idth AJa.y, — i.e., ei 

^idter the first orchitis, and six aftrn* the second, — a few spermatozoa w'(‘re found, 
tinil the indnrMtion on the rij^lit sidci was gom*. (.)n the JSth ilidv, there wer/i 
relatively more animalcid*s, and (lie [eft induration was onlv slightly" evident. In 
the other ease, the right orchitis took place in August, jSnri ; tin* left, in January, 
lyiWk !hc semen examined on the 1st March, and agaii* on the 51 h .April, was 
immdy, and contained no s]HTmalo/.oa. 'I'liese. bodies were still absent on the 
25th April and tin; loth Mav; hut on tin; 'Slli Juno they n ere. again hmiid, the 
Jett iUi(jj,initioii h(;ii^g i;llaced, whilst tit; right was stilt of the same si/.t* as hi’fore, 
and painful. 

in flic remaining 5 ol the first -uaim^l list of 20 cases, the donhle ('ifididymitis 
had tak<Mu jila<(! several years l):iek^ In one man, aged 15, tin; d'ixMSe had oe- 
onrird years heforo, hut the left iiidiiralioii no longer e.xisted, and spennatn/.na 

• were loninj,in Mu; semmi. ^I'y.s patient was at the lime nndt*r mereiirial lr('atment 
ior seeondary sY])hiljs. fn au<)ther man, the disease had lasted 5 years; the 
general health was good; Imt no spermatozoa could ^d(‘teet(‘d. In the I? oilier 
eases^ the duration ot the disease.^as JO, (>, and !• yeS respect ively. ’ (M’c; was 
Iiardncss on hoitll^ides; tlie testes \^cre olh(*rwise iiifehafig(*d, and iVi‘e from pain, 
even alter the act oj emission; t^i* signs and *iels of virility \v(‘re appareni^v 

’^pcrlect, and the senicm had its ordinary appearanei's; the individuals w(‘rc all 
iiiarried, hut had no children; moreover, the semen was destil'nte of animalcules. 
One of them had had children by a former wife, before ib(‘ attack of double, epidi- 

• dymitis. In another, tin’ semen had, some years lu'ldre liis^iTNiek, been (;xamiiu'(l, 

and found to contain spermatozoa. * 

bVoni tlu’se d(‘lails, wliieh wc have preferred to give at length, siiUM* no addition 
the author’s facts is likely to In* mad<* on t]d.s side of the Chaniu’l, AI. (losselin 
conelmles, that in conseipienec of bilateral or double e})ididyinitis, the ejaculated 
inalcllnid may cease fur mouths, or c.v<ai for years, or probably for tin' rest of life, to 
contain any spermatozoa, and may theri'ldre be incapable of feenndaiing the o\nm. 
Furtlier, he b(‘lie\;e.s tliat the absence of these spermatic animahaih's is dm; to tin; 
obliterathjQ of the s(?minal jnussages hv “ the elVusion and organization of lymph 
around and within the llcxnositie.s of the canal of the. ejiididymis.” To the objec- 
tion oib^vd by M. Kayer, that this elleet might lx* owing to genend d(!l)ilily, he ^ 
rqiUes, that the observations werg mad ; at pc'riods when tin* patients liaj re^'overed 
their strength and apparent virility. Tliat it. is due to tlie elleet of intlapiinalion 
in the testiele.s themselves, he thinks unlikely, until it. is shown IliaVwhen the. 
iudui’atioii is gone, t.lio sp(*nnafof.oa are still absi'iit. There ap[)ears, oiill.h?; oth(;r 
hand, to be a direct relation between the. mcelianieal obstriietToii and tlm absence 
of spermatozoa. Oidy one of the patients bad sjt'phibs, and in bis ease, as wadi as 
in other indiviibials labouring under that disease in it^i seeondary stages, sjierma- 
tozoa were tbniid; henei; M. Depaurs sugge.stion, that const it ulionai syphilis 
might hav(i arrested the formation of the spennalie aii^naleuies is also groundless, 
ill a physiological sense, Ai. Gosseliu believes that las results show that limiter's 
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opinion as to (^ic small relative propWioii of ilio testicular fluid to ’that secreted 
by tlio vesleuliuscminales, is correct; aial even tluii the (piantity of tl* former is 
less iliaii Kad been imagined. Hence the oceurreuec of copious cjafilat^Jiis, even 
when (he absence of sp(‘,rmalozoa in(ttV;ited that no llnid came fiiOmoLlic testes; 
and hence, also, t.h(^ liability to obstruction, without pain, from the small mhtvftjo 
o*f the secreted llnid. 

Admitting tlie aecufaey of M. Gosselin’s facts, wc myst coifnudc with him that 
i.h(‘ following addii npis to llie pathology of gouorrhreal e])idi(lYmiiis are henecfortli 
neeessLuy: — 1. The. obstacle to the passage of tke semen is gcjiernlly at tlie tail or 
hnVer [)art of the. epididymis, but may be at some other point. tt2. This^obsl nictitni 
is not accompanied ly pain. 8. It prodiu'cs no change in the condition or finmlion 
of ine organs appreciable by the patient. 4, When the obstrnelion exists on Ixiih 
sides, it n\nst des1ro|j the fecundating power; so, too, if oji one side, if tin; other 
testi(de be otherwise di.seLsed, at ropliic'd, or w.vnting. in one case of single 
epididymitis, and varicocele on the opposite '^ide, no spcnriatozoa were deti'cted. 

5. The duration of the obstrneted conditiomnay vary. It imw be removed anym 
tinic before iMglit months, and possibly after a^tnneh longer intcTval. " 

In the way of treatment, M. (Jo.s.sel in recomnuMuls very active measiir.'s, by 
leeches, and (^sp(‘ciallY purgatives, rcp(‘ated (wery Ihnr or fo»ir days, in the earlier 
stages of the attack." These are to ne followed by mercurial inunctions, aiid-par- 
ticnlaiiy by t fie free use of iodide of potassium, wdiicli he belie\es, from obser- 
vation, to possess ])ef*nHar^nrop(‘rHe.s of resolving cbronle inllainmatorv di*ju)sits 
in the test i(i(‘, even thoM' wMiieh aecompany tnb(*re!o or eaiu'^T. In fi'mjirniueal 

epididymitis if, is very idbeaeions, cspeeiajly when given oniiy. The (lose to be 
(!m])loYi‘d is not to exceed 1 gramme, eijuui to about 15.\ grains. 

Tlie ease here to be considered was upder the treatment of Dr. KKiutCHNic 
Kino, of Hull, and w'ell exemplilies ilie value of the urethral seetioii in an old, n 
obstinate, imjxMietrable, and eomplieatial strict iwe. ^ 

The patient; (aged nl) at the lime of the operation) had suffered from nrinarv*: 
irritation Ixi’ore lie was o|jd,eiiongh lo express his seusafions; at school he had 
always had slow' a.tid paininl mielnrifion. At 0 , 01 ’ 8 years lu‘ was soniuhsb with 
great dillienltv, for stone, 1/nt nothing was detected. From tn}^ time nulil Ids 
k’Uliyear, small bougies wereat intervals jiassed^lirongb thesInVtnre; but after that 
period no instruiueiil could be iiitrodiKTil into the bladder. Frequent, imperfect,^ 
and painful micturition were constant symptoms, but no blood had e\er ])assed. 
Attiicageof 21, owing lo more s(‘rious MilVeriiig and thrcalencd retention, an 
attem])t vvas made 'to’ force the strict nre, w’itliont success, hut. with the ultimate 
result of cau.sing perineal abscess and listiihc. From the ahovc-uamed period he 
became worse, and had eouiinual iucoutiiienee of urine, willi painful paroxysms ol 
retention. 1 n tSiqii ember, 1851, the pathuit, being then 82 years of ag(‘, eainc undA* 
Dr. King’s care. Several iistulie existed on the serotuin, and a hard knot could he 
felt, at t he^si’al of the si rieture, midway betwTeii the pendulous jiorl ion ami the hull). 
The smallest sized bougie was arresteil at four and a half inches from t he orifice of 
fhe urethra, and tin* stricture could not he overcome. The urine was mneo-puru- 
leiit, and easily heeamc alkaline. After eontiuned sull'eriiig for some months, of a 
most severe kind, and having a si'rious elfcet on his health, aiiotluT abscess formed 
ill the perimeum, and wluni this w'as opened, the patient being under the 'Inllneiicc 
of ehl(y'o%iii, an attempt was made to pass a l^pugio, by the aid of tiic ling{T,’iu 
1 he wbvud. The attempt failed, but a small ealenlns, about the size of a pea, xvas 
removed from the bottom of the abscess. The urine now flowed partly Ihroiigli 
the wbui4 and partly by the natural passage, iftid of course considerable relief 
followed.^ lint iio"in.strnmcnt could even now be passed into the hiudder; mictu- 
rition was freijnent, and m:compfmi(!d with mucli straining. Tlie stream wa.s small, 
and mostly in drops, mucli jxissing by the wpnnd. lie had no power of propul- 
sion, and the urine still threw down a copious niuco-jinruleiit de[K)sit . 

' In October, 1852, a smal^ grooved stall’ was passed as far as possible getting it 
fuirly into the stricture, an incisioji I.eing then made tbroiigb the skin, m/w/it of 
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i]\o. ^rruffuji^ iiiiluralioii iVIl Avilh llic lie iirotlira was (juMied in front 

ot the stn(‘.tiire, aiid^he kiiiie piislual on ihroiigli lln^ iinii snhslanojf lo ifie (anl oi’ 
file ^noo\x\ here it si nick aifaiiii^ a eahailns, whieh was iniiiieihaleh^'iii down 
upon, an(^j^f^“i()nr or live” enleiili, :iltnii‘eth(‘r ten ^o*aiiis, Avej-e turned 

out ot a infiWlnwnms sue. 'riie slalV, whiff had Ixani held in ils phu'e, was tIuM) 


easilv passed ()ii into the liladdn*. A^O. <» eatheKn* was al’terward^ wil rodn(*<nl, aint 
veli(tined. LhC' (*onivi(){io\v('d in llip i^i'ilitiMrv in >i linwi ^mif •• I’/.ii. 


reii{iine(L iin. eoii^iollowed in tlie ordiiiarv wa^. in a Jrtwidh’s time oniv a lew 
(irops ()1 urine passen 1)V lltew'onnd; No. ‘.lealljenn* was eaAl\ itd roilii(\'d, and llie 
iKitieid could propel Irom him a I'nil slream of urine, which he had JV)1 done I’rom 
his early da^. Ilis iiameral.healtlf beeame ipiile rc-i‘slal)lisln‘d. Dr. Kinj^* inlbmis 
IIS tliat tlH^isiula.'*l[dl llTaled, and thi' wound gradually .elos(*d. A Imugie was 
passed oeeasioually. • ' ’ ' " • 

-Dr. Kiiigdis(Miss(‘s, «at some length, the (pu’sliom whether ihjj^ was a c^ase of early 
siriclure, suhstapienlly eomjilti'aled by the eale.uli ? or '^liellnM-il originalial in the 
formation of a ealcidus in early inPiney^)!- voutR, and its su1)m rpient imposition in the 
, urelhraV T^i(‘ lonner \iew is adopted lirsi, bi‘eause the symptoms were developed 
(jl^radually, ami n()l ?uddeJd^^ atid thi‘re was noliloodin tin* urine; seeondly, l.ua^iiise 
instrumi'ids weri‘ ])assi‘d with dillieiiiiy u|) to the age, of I'i yeais, and no ealeiilns 
had IxVn felt then; ihirdly^be eau.se tin* ealenli wer(‘ so small; andfourlhly, because 
th(*re was no o(‘eurrence (»f symptoms, either. local or gi'ii^ral, at any time, iiidi- 
ealiilt llie ileseeiit and impa('lion (»f I he stones. If this view be (M)ri‘(*el, the e:ise 
is a \ery ran*, oiu', but (In* anilior (pioles aiiollier, o(‘enrring at four years of ageg 
rc'eorded by John Hauler. Certaiuly /.>/7/e//»v// impeifueai)illt \ of t he s! riel lire - 
an lulerVstijigfael— s<'(Mns1o hav(‘ ixauHlue to tin* I hi(‘keiting’ and disioilion of llu‘. 
canal produced l)y the local (Icttnitioii of|iic, oaltMili willtin it. . 

'riuir^*ans<‘s of so early a d(*\ elopmciit of slricnre an^cpiite niiknow ii. 

It is not (uir iidenlioii to follow l.)r.*King in llie di.sciissioii of a easi'of slrielnre, 
•►ill which 1h<‘ urethral si’clidli was n’mhM’efi a second iiim^ iie(‘(‘ssar\, and \\hi<*h 
treal(‘(l4ii snc(*essioii bs hTrgnsson and Mr. («av; nor do we liria* inl( ihl 
•fo e.xamiiK! mimiielv Hie ima'ils of an operalitm whlehli^ uiidouliledly been emi> 
iienlly snceessful. ip 

• In ^fereiiei* ti^n* operation i^lf, it has onl\ lojio remarki-d, that as (he 
groov('d stair eonld not begot, (hrough the strii‘tur»‘, the m‘\l best (‘oiir.se 

tliat of gelling it as fair as possible^ was adopted. We mnsl •diseiwe, also, that 
iTie .s(‘rtioii w’as imnh' through “llie front of lh(‘ serolnm.” • 

.‘k Two eas(*s (wii. and wii. ) of iin'tliral st'clion are n^eorded hv Dr. 
DoniK. 'riie lirst presenis no very remarkahle leal arcs; second easi' tlie 

•eat of si rielnre was only one. iiieh from the oriliee of the nix*! lira, and the narrow- 
ing was very grea.1. An e\ieriiai iueision, ujum a grooved direct imi, was made, 
and aealhelex* retained for tliirlY-si\ hours. The wimnd lu*aled on lln; foiirlh day. 
l)r. Mussky, of Cineinnali, relates a sneeesslidl> treated east* of ree.l(»-vaginal 

• listiila, large eiiongh to admit two lingers. M’lie sphiiieier having iieeii divided 
purposely some days before, so as to faeilitale the. ('oni raci ion ol the ti.'?lida, tin* 
('dgesOf this latter wen' [)aivd and brought togi'tlu'i* iiy the (‘lamp suture ol Dr. 
Sims, S(xhireJ by ll»' wires and split shot. The principal leatnri' in tin* siibsefjnent 
treat iiKMit was the management of the (li(‘t, wliieli consisted, for eight t'en days, ot 
two, or two ami a half m/e/.vr.v (hiseuils) a day — i.e., under live oniiees ol solid lood. 
On the. eiiflit(‘enth day a. gill of milk was allowed. .\ii clast ie (*;itheler, reitinv(!d'and 
cleatu'Al evi'i'Y .second or 1 idl'd day, was ki'pt in the hladih'r until tlu' eiglitefnl^mday. 
On till', seventh day the wire's were cut, ami the clamp was reim)\('d; tlie wound 
Yvas nniti'd from ('iid to end, On tlu^ twenly-loiuth day tin* liowels act editor tin', 
first tilm^ from the. us(^ of castor od. More lood w'as then takej% and tlnlpatiimt 
left tin; hospital in tin' liflh week after the (>p('rali< 4 |i. 

in eomnient ill" on thij:^ ease, J)r. .Mussey ri'inarks that lu' ]nvrers to u.se a thicker 
cylinder or (damp Ilian Dr. JSims — viz.f one and a lialf line diaim'ter in.sli'ad ol one 
line; and to place his wires nearer- viz., one iiflli o( an imdi apart, instead ot one* 
third. Morifovm', lie employs wire twice tlie thiekucss 8f a horsii-liair, instead of 
that of equal thickness. 
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A VI.—iPFECTfUNS OF TITE IIeCTUM. \ ^ 

Cause and )^:eafin€Hi of Tndapsns^ of the Bccfum, By M. T)j;(:irMJSSAY. 
(i\iYilii^vos (i\Wn\ulcs do Med., Sopt.^ ^ * 

In a slioii: but iiitercsliiif^ mennoir, %. Dnc'iT.\rssAY reviews il/ eiri'unistances 
atlciid^'n^ lliisj-rouble.some coinpliihit, and i^xes alien! ion in part ieidm’ upon the •. 
loss of power in tlie s;\hiiieier aid inusele as life eldcf eiiuse of the d(‘seoni of the 
bow(*l. iVIoreovcr, lie fendeavom^ to show tbal. DnpiiYtmi's (^oration, by excising 
the radiating folds of skin around the anu.s, and lln^ op(M’alinn oy four t(nich('s with 
tlif. actual cautery, prmdiscd by Gnersant, act» not bv causing any snbs(',(incnl 
retraction of the cellular tissue, skin, and nincons inejnW’aiic, inil. ralV^u* by sllmn- 
latwg the sphiiicier nmkdc, so that it A‘gains its contraciilily, and therefore its 
rcU:n1iv(‘ characler. How else, asks M. Duchanssay, do we explain the fact, that, 
the prohi[)sns is oftcui cnri'd, or does not rctiirii aftj'r two days, or even after one 
(lay, or not at all, after tlu? opera! iofl P He poifiis out the fact, that in cases of 
this disease in infants, three lingers may sonictinics he iidrodnc(‘d wil|)oiit causing 
coniraction of the spliinetcr, hclbrc the operation by eantcry, '’Whilst afterwards, iM 
one l)(‘ pass(‘d, a powerful contra(‘l ion of tin;, sphincter jnimedialely ensues. A,s 
proof that lliis reeo\erY of eontraelile jiower by llie splft'ncter is Ihe eanse vS cure, 
a ease is inenlioiied in whiellM. (luersant liad used the eanterv too snperlieially, 
the spliineter failed io"eonlr;tct, and tlie diseasi! returned, k seeond eaiiieriwition 
'was loilowed, on tln^ contrary, by return of ihe nmsenlar eouU’aelility, and the 
cure was eoinolete. «. 


Aeeording to the author, ihe eautery aelS''hs a stimulant to Hieparaly/ei)'ninsele, 
just as it will to the. dell (ud in a like eofiditioii. Afler pointing (ml the iimon- 
voninuTs and apiiaroiil sevtjrily of iM. (iiiersaiii’s iiiciiiod, M. Dncliiinssay seggesis 
that a. slighter cant ery, or some ollie.r stimulanl to innsenlar eontraetility, might 
act as well; and he. sugg(‘sts stryehirnc. This, \\ilili M. (liiersant's permission, § 
ha.s tried in tlie Jldpilal dc’s ilnfanls, in (he i^ise of a. girl aged /devem years.- 
The ])rolapsii.s Iktc arose from obsliiiait*. (!oi).slipation ; it had lasted for four yean: f. 
the bowel protruded at e!^.'; evacuation about ten emitimeiens (---I' iiie.hes). 1 luring 
the lii'sl inoidh of luu admission she was tretl;yd by laxative's only, with n» other m 
result than that of dindnisliing the length of tin' [n'olnided ‘’])(?iiioj) of bow('lio 
Vnout four cent iiiK'tcrs (11 inches). {Stryehn(hi was then ,/*mployed end(‘i'inically 
near the region (jf the sphimder; the next tlav there was no i'vacuatioii ; on ll/T: 
Ibllowiiig day the l)owel> aeled one(‘, only a slight bulging of the reelnni taking 
place; on the third (I'lv the inolyimion was'slill less afler an ordinary I'vacuaiion; 
and during the lu^Ct thirtiM'ii daysjt did not occur again. j; 

illistt'i’s were made in the cleft between Die iiai('s, and on the riglit thigh close 
to that cleft ; one-sixth of a grain of stryehiiia was applied the hist, day, om'.-lhird 
on ihe seeoml, and one-tlnrd on tlic fourth day. On the tiflli day, aUmi liaW’ a 
grain of sidpliale of siryehnia was used, and this was n'pealed for lh(! last time on .. 
the si.xth day. hi the Case of a hoy, it is rt'eoiiiinendcd to ho applied bt'tweeii the 
sgrolnm and anus, immediately over the anti'rior inti'rlaccmcut of the sphincter 
ani libreS, The remedy certainly desiu’ves further trial. 


QUAUI'eHLY KEPOiiT ON FOEENSTC MEDICINE, TOXICOLOGY,’ &c. 

d By W, B. Kestkven, .H.11C.S. 

Medical Jurisprudence in Gimt Rritain has no distinct organ whereby to vindi- 
cate its eoiiditiou and progri'ss. In Paris, in, Berlin, and iii,Vi(mna, journals 
devohal tliereto preserve ail the movst important tacts relating to couliueutal 
'ibicusic medicine. On this side of the Channel these topics must be sought 
thronglioni profrssional jdunials, or ordinary lunvspaper reports of trfals, coroners' 
inquests, Ac. It is not our object to trace the cause of this blank in British 
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from that of tliOjii/per ranks — Porfu^noso, iialivcs, aul English. Amin" llic Iasi; 
iiiimetl, I. may mcmliourflu^ cuiisnl, vice conjul, tlic late Mr. MaoaiiLA’, the- lloii. 
Mrs. Macau 1j>, and Mrs. Pctliiii^all.t * i 

Siicli wm. 111. sources from Avhich I ol)b’>d that certain informata)!!, which 
proves, bcvoihi ali reasonable doubt, that 1'^* history of I he epidemic at lioa Visla 
J'ultils every condition upon which e\Menee of the iufeel iousness of a disease is 
su]»|msed to resU-vi/ • . * ^ • • 

^ The hcallhiiH'fis oj^hv }ft\(nd hvforc thc<frnof(l there ojf the * Ret air' with 
yelfoicfercr on hoant. 

The uffthrnf!; o/\}jeltoir*Jf rer aufhnq the Inlnihitaitlsnf the is! a ml ^a7/eyv' that 
disease in I hi niciiioi^y of nmn iras nnlemnen) spadHif afte, ritrds^ 'lehile the 
other islands of the Cnjio da J\n'de rnnained iinaj/ieted. ‘ * 

77/e Jaef^ that the first eas'^s were in those jiiersons who A'cra hronght into 
cantart with the sink if the ‘ . 

the unmnmtij J roni the disease of ({istant mtlat/es for tong periods^ until the 
i'.. nrat in thrui of infreled jiersons, and the int roduetion of the. disease in ecerij 
district^ from injivfrd ‘‘foci." 

77/e com para tire i nun unity fro in disease obtained Igf persons who adopted 

eoiniuon.diu.t partial preeaufionani measures against injeetion. 

The alj.'odufe imniunit if front the disease., puoett red h:/ p( rsons who atlopted 
stnet ///e//.v//ee.s’ , f istda/lon and st gngation, whieh nie/is/irrs must hare failed, 
had the disease depended upon a ge.neraf at mospht rieat eahse. * 

.'\eeordiiiu; to the revi.e\v(n\ the epichaii'C did iml l)r(ak*oii! at l>oa. V'isja. until 
, Ar)M*iril){T ;i(), JSI5; llu' /v'-'A'//’ ait'ived ihcj’e in lh(‘ piv-cediiiy: Auf^ii.d, In 

an^wiM- t(.’ t Ins i»;ross misslatiMiicnt, I may addtiee (‘\ idene(‘ to \\hi( h lh«‘ re,ie\V(‘.r 
eaiiiiot reaM)nably deinnr — vi/,.. Dr. Kiie/s Report, accord in^M») which the dif- 
fcrcMit p‘ ;Ls of the ishiiid W(‘rc aivailed by lever u) tin: follow iiif; pcri»)tl.s: 


• Fort m Simdl Island, off Ihitx Vi. .a, Sept. lAlh, or I7ih, 1^15. 
Porto Sal llcy, on the Island of Vista, a))nul. Oeh^ber ISI.-). 

* jMoradiviha, oti the Island of Visla, S<‘j)l. 1 Mh. fSI5. 

■ * Pabil --(abevada, about ( )clobcr lltli, |.S15. \ 

Estacia vcllui, ^ovciidjcr lath. 

t 

^ Eastcux ViUAfiKS: . • 

(■abe(;*a do.s 'riiara.fes. ()ct(»b(*r ‘.?71h. 

Eniido (las EI,L'Miciras. October d 1st. » 

* Joao (hdlc^'o. Xov(md)cr ?.sL 


In the iiiunc (jf fill iliat is fair ami hommrablc, I ask, how could the reviewer 
st4fcle llial, the (epidemic did mU eommeiiec; until N(»v, ‘2<iih, wh-m, acaajnlinj:: lo lln^ 

^ ..lestiniony of Dr, Kini'. as Mell as of myself, the fever had e\t(mded orer i ren the 

most disfa/it parts of the island., in aft tfiretdinns, tong hefoT that prnod, 
j ' Are we lo believe, iliat .'^neh jin a^s(•rlio^l w.as made in iu^noraiiee, or (haf it pro- 

, eeeds fiaun a reekiess i^r.sire. to aeeouijdisb an end .'d all hazards, even to t he saeriliee 

I oi’inilh: 

I At paiL(C iJld continiK'.s the reviewer: “Ifavin^ ,snce(‘eded in oblaiuifi,^’ iVouj 
(Ireal Erilain a f-rant of mornw and supplies of ditVerent kinds (in the dislribnt^on 
(,'f wlneli Dr. MAVilliain appears t(» lulvi^ plaveil the pojnjlar part id' almoner), in 
compensation for the Io.s.ses intlicted upon them ))V th(‘ Kelair. the people of lioa 
Visla were cneonrafred to repe;it 411 experiment- whicdi, on ils lirsi trial, had 
proved so siK’eessfiil, when the sickly season returned, after the (hyarlurf. pf Dr. 
AP William in the following year. This irenlhmian addres.sed, iii jS !:>, ji letliT 
to JSir William |hirjiett, imiionfiein^' the reappeanniec (d* the >ellow fever at Poa 
Visla, on Hie. finthorily (d’ a most iv^peelable and intelligent meridiant of the 
iieichiionrini,^ island (d' San .Nieolao, who h;ul wriilen to infyrin Dr. MAVilliam tliat 
soiiic pcrse^is had died, and others were sick of thii disease. Dr. M'VVilliuiu 
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sii^^"osi(.'(l 'liiil tlic DircoV.ir-GciiVriil might possiljlv drnii tl :* rase siitiiciejilly 
urgent, to reroiuiiieud assistance beijgg s(Mit to Jh)a Visf.i, and oUered his 'own 
sen’ie(': on the oeeasioii, which Sir H’illiam' Jh.inicit deelinedj bn' “ advised the 
Admiralty to send Dr. Gilbert King.^\s medical inspector to Ih;., V',ta. On the 
2llrd .l)e<*enib(‘r the, Spfii/n,r man-ol-''‘ar, with Dr. King on Isnaill, anehored-at 
Hoii Vista. Two boats approaching from i! e shore, wc'ie ordered to “lie olf,’’ ami 
when (piestioncd as to the sanitary condition of the island Mie answer waij lO the 
elleet “that the f(‘vr (the seeojidVpidemicj lia«l efirried btf a great iinmlii'r of 
persons, some of '.1-hem of respectable station. The disease was raging in Tort 
“Sal Key and the dilferenl \illagesthronghout*theislami',aiiil soinewTc dying evety 
day.” The, review e»' ne\t ])ro(‘eeds to state tlnit Dr. King, bn lantAng, fonnd that 
“besides a. ease of rlieninalie fever,” there was on/ifUHvnnc of ('iuhnnU'fii'vriii 
Pot'fo SuJ Rvtf, -.uid that in a few days aftt‘r he Ij-'mI snllieient reason for believing 
that “ erri'n olhr part-xf f/ic iras vqti^^lhj^^icaJfhjf!' 

Any one unaetpiainted with the case, n)w)n reading tliese, statements, might be 
led to suppose that there had been no outbreak of lever at, all on be island alter 
mv departure, and that, in short, the h'tler wVitii'U to meTiv Mr. Gi'orge Allller, 
and llie n'poils afterwards Inard by Dr. Kftig at Madeira, wen’ wholly iiijbniuded ; 
nothing more than jmre fahriealioiis, de\is('d fm- the ])iirpose of ext'rting llui 
symprithy and aid of the. Kriti.sh Go\ernmeni, in the form of peeiiniavv eompeusa- 
tion. Ilere, again, inilh must dispel the illusion which tlie.^e'seiileiices of the, 
reviewer e(Mi\ey. In three, days after my de.parture (.Inly I5lli, i^ld) fe\er again 
broke, out in Porto Sal Key. Jly Dr. King’s own aeconid, not a drop id raii^ fell 
until a monlli afU'rw'ard.s; and l1ielir.st (‘^isc’nei'iirred in omnif the best and eleanot 
houses of the town (lhal in which Dr. Kitig himself afterwards resided).' The dis- 
ease soon spread, attaekiiig iiiiiliY persons ill J’oflo Key; and long la'limi .Dr. 
King’s arrival, had pvov(‘<J fatal to eleven persons ii* tliaitovvii alomx inelndingsome 
of tile principal inliabilaiits. viz., .Mr..Ma(‘nnla\ ^ Senlior llvpolilo Almeida, Senllbr 
Praiieiseo Spiiieer, Seidior Marlines, and others. 1 have no meair> of asecM'taining 
till' number of attaeks and deaths in the Milages; bid ])iTsnmptively, they wenQis 
great in proportion as aWNnio Sal Key. Wmr l.li(‘s<‘ oeenrreiiees, eonpled vvilb 
the horrors already e.\j;meneed hv the jveople of Koa Vist.a in not sniiieiiml llj 
excite alarm ? Gould no eomphiiiit (U’ apoe^l go forth iVoiii tin-m, vvillioiit llieir 
lieiiig sniijeeted to the charge of fraud and dissimulaliftn of lli(‘ most (iegradiiig 

kimly * } « 

Kilt ill tnilli, tljc ]ieople of Koa A^sta made no eonijilaiiit exi’ept toilieir ow n 
goveiiior-geiieKn', and then only for some food to relieve the nn-esslties of the 
I oorer and more distressed of tAeir eoiiiitryimai. Nor was it //// uioKflhuffcr tl/r 
sm/nd outhmth ihaf (lirt/ yercircil aiiji pvrtniiuril mnpenmitiuti frout \hv Jirihsh 
(hu'vnunvnt : so that the statement of the reviewer, I hat asllii’v “ had-Mieii'cded in 
obtaining a grant of money from Great Ibitaiii," on aeeoiiid of ilii- ^ imh-iny of D’ r5, 
tln-y \\ ere induced to repeal the experiment in IS 10, is s'.m|ilv at variance with 
faei. No survivor among the I'lnglish at. Koa Vista vv id but feel ashamiid that a 
ealninnv so cruel and so niifonnded should have proeeedi'd from one ofhisi'wn 
eoniitrymen against the inhabitants of that island. JIad M'r.’Maeinday been alive, 
no voices vvonhl havi* been louder or mon^ imligiiaiit tiniii liis in refutation of so 
iiiijnsl an aeciisalioii. 

. U|j)li respect to the allegation tliai “.loliii Jamh’son exaggerated and misrepre- 
seiileO the stale of .sickness of the island vvlidi the Splitfft.i' airived at KoaA'i^ta,'’ i 
Ijavi' to observe, that the man is now iii this ennnlry, and denies that he gave the, 
(h’scriptimi of the then stale of things as i<:preseiiled liy Dr. King .lamh’soir.s 
stateipMit, that “(lie second oulhreak had earried olf a great niimlier of jiersoii.s 
some fif them of resjieetablef^sl at hm,” cannot he controverted; and alihongh Dr. 
King, in his recent work, says that he found the, island cmyir/ur'/ kaltin/ a fnv 
ilaifs af fry fii,s arrival y a must not he forgotten that in his Keport he, talks of 
■ treat ing/vo’^cw or JifJevn ram (ffrrrr during his sojourn of six WTcks. 

But supposing wc arc to griiiii ikut Juuiicsou made the slatcuicnh which arc 






